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The reappearance of Eugen d’Albert on the concert plat- 


form was the most interesting occurrence of the past week 
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artistically and socially. It was about six years ago that 


d’Albert renounced public piano playing, and as he has 


since then been occupied chiefly with the writing of operas 


he had, until quite recently, wholly neglected the piano 


He must have done a considerable amount of practising, 


however, since I heard him in Budapest in October, for 


1 


while he was technical] uncertain at the 


ot 


y very rough and 


Liszt celebration, he played here on Thursday with al 
vudience 


that the 


uracy. An immense 


fact 


his old time finish and ac 


filled the Philharmonie, notwithstanding the 
prices were three times the ordinary, and it is safe to say 


that the greater part of that audience went to the con 





cert expecting to find the famous pianist but a shadow of 


his former self. But they were agreeably surprised D’Al 
bert played with the same sureness, the same aplomb, the 
same wonderful powers of interpretation as of yore, and 


rrue, d’Albert has 





the impression he made was profound 
not the brilliant virtuosity of a Busoni, a Godowsky or a 


! 


Sauer, but his finger work in all the passages was remark 


ably clear, even and forceful. He always had extraordi 


nary strength and independence of fingers, and these at 


tributes, strange to say, he has retained in spite of his 


neglect of the piano. His touch seems to have lost some 


of its plasticity, and in consequence his tone production 


was not as soft and full and round as in 


former years; 

but otherwise no diminishing of his powers was noticeable 
| an 

D’ Albert's 

benefit of the Widows 


given for the 
Philhar 


organization 


rentree occurred at a concert 


ind Orphans’ Fund by the 


monic Orchestra, and accompanied by that 


under Kunwald he played the two Beethoven concertos in 


and Liszt’s first concerto, in E flat 


h of the 


G and E flat major 
His 


illumined by that touch of genius 


Beethoven 
that ago 
d’Albert world famous as an interpreter of the piano works 


renditions of bot concertos were 


years made 
of the greatest of all composers. His performance of the 
full of the 
divine 


fire and enthu 
that 
lover 


Liszt work was spontaneous, 


siasm of youth and replete with the spark 


kindles a kindred flame in the soul of every musi 


D’Albert’s success was enormous. The entire audience re 
mained to applaud and to cheer, and after coming out and 
and again, the artist sat 


“Love 


bowing his acknowledgments time 
down at the piano and played as an encore Liszt's 


No. 3 


for fully ten minutes 


Dream,” Still the audience continued to recall him 
lights were turned 
until d’Albert 
the darkened auditorium his old favorite, 
‘ d’ Albert 


numbers 


nger; finally the 


ut, and yet they would not disperse hal 
contributed in 
“Vals 


throughout the evening both in program 
in his old 


Liszt's Impromptu.’ Thus was heard 


and 


encores favorite During the years that 


pieces 


he traveled as a virtuoso d’Albert always had more and 


better engagements than any other pianist, and if he were 
mecert arena he could today 
But d’Albert 


career; he prefers to com 


permanently to return to th 


undoubtedly have the same record has no 


inclination to resume a virtuoso 


pose, even though comparatively few of his works attain 


success. It is strange that he should so gladly renounce 


that which thousands of others are so eagerly endeavoring 
to attain 


nn, 
Nik's Philharmonic con Mischa 


youth ful 


The cighth ert. with 


Elman as soloist, attracted a large audience The 


Russian violin genius gave remarkable performance of 


the Tschaikowsky concerto. It is a work admirably suited 


to his nature, for it gives him ample opportunity to dis 


play his beautiful warm tone, his brilliant virtuosity and 


his fiery temperament schaikowsky’s music is per 


eptibly fading, and it ne ust such a vivid interpreta 
iovable to mod 
Nikisch 
rmance of 


»yrches 


theme 


tion as Elman gave it to make it still e1 
ern ears. T 


e violinist : i rousing success 


opened th perf 
Weber's “Oberon rture, while the other two 
were the Brahms variations on a 


tral numbers 


symphony in D 


Haydn and the half f minor 
Robert Volkmann. Volkn 
and generation and he was a 
more, he had both technic and 
built his 
dation 


omposer »f h Ss da 
further 
but he 
foun 


maste of form 


as in abundance 





musical structures on a wholly classical 


and refused t ¢ influenced by the romantic in- 


novations of Berli Liszt and Wagner. He was not pro 


gressive enough to grow with the new movement and not 


great enough as a creative genius to rear lasting edifices 


mn the old foundation, so it could not but be a question of 
oblivion. He 


his D 


time when his works should he assigned t 


was a secendary composer of his time minor 





symphony and an occasional chamber music work and 


overture to Richard III now and then still get a hearing 


It is only a question of time when even these will disap- 
pear from our programs. Yet, this neglected D minor sym 
a hearing than much of the 
Nikisch 


magic wand, infused new life into the work, but the publi 


phony is more deserving of 
modern stuff that is inflicted upon us with his 
remained apathetic 
RRR 
\ young composer who is at great 


He is 


attracting a 
Vienna 


present 


deal of attent‘on is Arnold Schoenberg, of 








MARIE WIECK, 
sister-in-law who 
birthday 


nann s recently ated Y 


ecightiet 





not attracting attention, however, because he writes beau 


tiful music, but because of his unheard-of extravagances 
with his tonal 
combinations than any one has hitherto succeeded in mak 
ing. 
positions seem like the 


makes more hideous noise 


because he 


Even to the most hardened ears Schoenberge’s com 


musical utterances of a deranged 


He ignores form altogether, he scorns all known 


harmony 


mind 
rules of und lets musical anarchy reign supreme 
“Pe lleas il d Me lhsande 


harmless com 


Even earlier works of his, like 


aroused storms of opposition, but they wer« 
pared with his recent efforts 
RneRe 
A special Schoenberg matinee was given at 


Hall on 


‘ npositions Ww 


r 


Sunday morning, w! 


s rendered. I was not present, but 








ROBERT VOLKMANN 





Whose | symeol ‘ 7 
heard most interesting reports of the neert. On 
Schoenberg has attained, as | stated above ‘ attra 
ing attention; whereas the crit will dispose of any 
dinary concert of the better class with a few ‘ 
of them have written columns a! tS wenberg at son 
have devoted special articles t ! t nee I ‘ r 
these lengthy criticisms are not to Schoenberg idvantage 
on the contrary, nearly all of the serious crit ndemt 
him severely Some see in him lunati tthers believ 
that he is trying to make a fool of the public, and still 
others consider him a composer of undoubted gifts and 
high ideals, who is momentarily on the wrong track 


if * tter loss to 


to offer the 


When an audiencs connoisseurs is at as 


inderstand Schoenberg's isic, what has it 


general public W i 
of music Is it not t 
ure? 


\ remarkable 
stein Hall on 


new 


Wednesd 


ifter all, is the misston of the art 
reer. ¢ iplift and to give pleas 

anist taient Ww neara Be 

y evening, when Nadia Chebap, a 


sixteen year old Roumanian girl, made her debut in a re 


cital. At the 
concerto fe 


played quite unusua 





laimed the themes wit eve 
in instinctive feeling for gre 
taste and ntelliger ul 
sually large, fu round t und her techn ea 
nd torceful \ n all, her playing reveals a strong 
character Her further numbers were B« ver Apas 
sionata Sonata ds the > mann Carnaval Mis 
Chebap was formerly a member of Busoni’s master class at 
the Vienna Conservatory ut for t ist four years s 
as been studying with Leschetizky With her great in 
strumental gifts and her strong individuality I young 
Roumanian surely w ake a name f erse 

nnre 

An excellent ression w ace y Juha | stater 
\mericat rer, w wave recital at B n Hall o 
luesday Madame lostatet OSSESSK i imimnou 
r soprano v e of vet athetic timbre, whicl 
idmirably schooled t irtist reveals in her delivery 
teeling, taste and musical intelligence per d 
ller program consisted i p l ‘ by 
(aldara and Parad " an Eng ng and group 
t standard heder by Schumann, Bral nd Wolff 
Miss Hostater scored a pr ince \ recent re 
tal given by er Leip \“ ; er cessful, s 
t wou seem a rt \mert in singe ver destined 
for aree! t neert itforn 

reFe 

In commemorat the 200th rthday of Il rederi 
the Great, the Historical Society of Berlin resurrected his 
forgotten opera I e€ pastore The premiere { this 
vork occurred in Charlotte rg in 1777, by mimand of 

derick the Great, and it has never een given 





libretto, which w 
treats Of a very arm 
to Charlottenburg of 
writt« 


he music 


was 


QWuantz, Gra 


very sta 


Yr organ, art 


+} 





written 


rt, in W el Friedema Bach's 
inged { , by Stradal. she di 
ulities for a debutant She pro 








s subje t, iling with the re n 
pu 10ther, Sophie Dorothea 
by Frederick t (;reat his flute 
" Nickelmann ‘ f tl 
re IM pose ] y the ne T he 
s pleasing and elodious and 


three. who 








with a ballet, for w by Rarme nd Telemann 
va tilizes At t resurrection e old opera last 
| rsaay Melani cia danced et in the |! 
ri tt t r the tTamou Mar <T i he pera NA 
ell we ind : ery irming t 
nee 
vatl I < t. w we 
ide tf tal arwen> 
g a most f ral pre n M Frye nites t 
theient mistic « pment " fur f te ‘ 
t techs lid and reliabl tou ) 
play witl t nd w i super lew re 
elligence i wever, witl etu tv that Mr 
rye i ‘ eatest esse H ra oO 
unt ! and wor ett huma 
( ' nd | t i n ¢ ent te etati 
‘ 7 t ’ } nd 
- FF 
The 9 yet Albert ew ) 
henkte Frau red at e Vienna R () 
! rT} ret Rudolph Lott l wit 
ca g mistake ng from the terchang f role 
twin sisters, B 1 Felli Be we 1s the wife 
! Italian ir Ke Ant oO € her ! 
rable with hi ealou Felicia, wi i 
e her ter i tward appearance that it difficult 
tingt h hetw more ‘ fed in ¢ 
erament er iwa t 1 marric h 
ecdiar hecor elt i n 
it he t me d the rrive at 
‘ Antonio ar Rea ‘ 1 then « 
! ¢ met t he iea ! r ; tr 
i re n the advice f a lay-brother ¢ whor 
t ed her vs | n ! e 
for ge of attitude on t art ’ 
i! nm ?t eanti f Fe cia f A 
‘ ne : iware f the one«r " g 
Fel s hushand obtair a positior ‘ Anton 
ger of his estate. One evening Anton mes up t 
ir exchanging learing words in the lusior ft 
pergola and believing he has at last found cause for hi 
long nursed jealousy, he calls out the whole household and 
ents his fury upon the supposed guilty lovers. It 
ustorn t th wine wers to make the m nagers of 
their estates a prese ! the more to humiliate the asan 
Antoni ffers } n the presence of all his own wife 








rally supposes Felicia to be. 


ept his 


best of humor and 
His “wife,” 
grown so unmanageable, 
to transfer her 
himself 
But 


overcome with 


offer in the 


withdraw from it 
ww suddenly 
ppy at being thus free 


beside 
action. 


hereupon Antomio 1 


y and regret at his hasty 
ind 


after.” 


returns 
d ev 
and then very charming in 
ch and is 
effects 
humor 


the real wife 
The music 


ises “to be go er 
erful and now 
he most part lyric in iracter, 
modulation 
spirit of 
on the operetta 
musical are 

Idsel Liebe,” 


instrumentation is 


iccini in 


reminiscent of P 


the recitatives. The 


ich border 


ne e the wil ic, W 


e1 1 style. Of particular worth men 


iger and 


Weimar 


1 


1 public at 
| 


played with Edmur 


ert rond fterward extemporizing on 
nger proved himself a her 


tival by Liszt, 
all the principal 


A rehearsal 


arranged 


ibert fe 
rand Duke and 


ted 


day set apart 


was held 
after 

the 
present, Liszt was at 
the Princess Witt 


de in Rome, so 


for this concert, 
| 


with him to the Altenburg 


pups wl oO were 


ing alone in the Altenburg, 
her a 


already taken up 


which the great pianist 


des ply, 


dinner 
ank 


eated; 


his friends. They dr rather the more 
} them forget 
after 
irit of great conviviality prevailed. 
ving what effect the 
, believed his opportunity 
f derision before the 


fu 
he got 


idly } to make 
] } 1 


cold iszt had one bowl of punch another 


obser 
‘nk was having on the master 
e for! ing him an object « 


dd an / 


dering his position impossible for the 


Accordingly, on the way to the concert 
he Rathsk« 


t} 


ller near by and thers 
had begun 
that the 


he 


e concert 
vith the message next 
the rondo in which 
to the hall 
But 
benumbing 


\ | 
remember what he was 


was 
perfectly 
hall be 
effect 


*t hurried 
platforr the 
ucl F eated he soon felt the 
1 longer 
his triumph over 


should foll 
Liszt, unable to 


It 1 vy felt assured or 


ted with satisfaction what 
{ ‘ ‘ | with ut hi hoet re 
vise, 


woulk 1 


+} note f the rondo. commenced to 


But 


¢ } eT lt rat | not 


impt 
this, of course, 


wh ] 


singer, 
ired by 


thick 


appreciate 
< t t entot sion | his devotior 


, A ' 
the + ¢ } low i thr 


ugh and thin, re 


itv to Liszt’s ever chen 
the audience had any idea 
ensemble 


ing 


he pertect 


ec tw artist was on on 
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Leschetizky Method 


For ten years a highly successful teacher of this famous 
method. Certificated and highly endorsed. Pupils a 
pear frequently in public recitals before a musical au 
ence. Special attention to Teacher’s Course; also to slane 
harmony and theory. Apply, Eisenstuckstr. 16, Dresden, 
A Germany. 











Contrary to his ex- 
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After it was over Liszt embraced Singer, 
“I suppose that was a rather peculiar rondo, but 
ic was good and I thank you!” Later Liszt improvised on 
Schubert songs and marches and aroused the audience to 
of enthusiasm. He remained throughout the 
participate in the ball and supper which fol- 
oncert. Shortly after this event Singer left 
take up his residence in Stuttgart, 
for fully fifty 


the platform. 
saying 


unheard 
evening to 
lowed the ¢ 


Weimar 


was 


to where he 


active years. 
eRe 
I leanor Pai 


tiful voice 


the 
and unusual histrionic ability I 
has signed 


nter, American singer, about whose beau- 


have formerly 


written, five year conttact for leading dra 





ELEANOR 


PAINTER 


1 


roles with the Charlottenburg Opera House as the 
result of her recent great success as Madame Butterfly in 


atic 





and to give al! the sailed works at moderate prices. 
The Essen daily papers speak of Eleanor Painter’s singing 
and acting in terms of the warmest praise. The credulity 
of the critics was put to the test when they were informed 
that the American was a debutante and that she was sing- 
ing Madame Butterfly for the first time. Her success was 
so immediate and so pronounced that there are demands 
on all sides for the management of the Essen Opera to 
have her appear in other roles. She formerly studied in 
New York. For the past two years she has been a pupil 
of Richard Lowe of Berlin. 

nRe 

Otto Neitzel’s opera, “Barberina,” of which the libretto 
deals with the fascinating dancer who graced the court of 
Frederick the Great, has been brought out with emphatic 
success at Hanover, Hamburg and Dessau, while the stages 
of Elberfeld and Dortmund will soon produce the novelty. 
“Barberina” is a charming rococco subject and the musi 
which Neitzel has written for it is said to be full of mel- 
ody, wit and esprit. The premiere occurred at the Crefeld 
Opera. The police at first refused to allow the work to 
be given in public because the plot brought a Prussian king 
upon the stage, but the objections of the authorities were 
finally overcome and “ is making the rounds of 
the German stages. 


Barberina” 


n-ne 
The Berlin Comic Opera, 
present 


after the of the 
converted into a cinematograph 
theater, thus suffering the fate of the Mozart Hall, which 
was a dire failure as a concert auditorium, but which is 


now nightly thronged as the home of one of the most suc- 


expiration 


season, is to be 


cessful moving picture shows in Germany. 
mene 
Michael Balling is to succeed Hans Richter, it is re- 
ported, as conductor of the Halle symphony concerts of 
Manchester. 
nRe 
The Berlin papers are just beginning to announce the 


American tournee of Arthur Nikisch with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, which was announced in Tue Mvu- 
SICAL Courter six months ago. 
nner 

Adolph Fiirstner has just published a vocal 
Gemma Bellincioni, the distinguished Italian opera prima 
donna, who is now settled in Berlin and is teaching at the 
Stern The work dedicated Richard 
Strauss. Fiirstner has also recently published an album of six 
chansons entitled “Amour d’hiver.”. The poems are by Ar- 
mand Silvestre and they have been set to music by André 
Mesager. They are charming lyric songs, replete with 
poetry and sentiment. 


method by 


Conservatory is to 


Rene 








Essen. The Charlottenburg Opera is a new undertaking, Engelbert Humperdinck’s condition is improving slightly 

which is to be subsidized by the city; it is the purpose of the He can now leave his bed and sit for a few hours at a 

town to build an opera house with a large seating capacity time in an easy chair. With assistance he can also walk 
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about the room a bit. The power of speech, which he had Leading Opera and Musical Agency of Italy. Under the Management of 


completely lost, is also slowly returning. His mind, how- 

ever, is not yet wholly clear, for he still believes himself 

to be in London. ArtHur M. ABELL 
Goodson with the New York Philharmonic. 


Via San Pietro all’orto 16, amnesia ITALY 


Katharine Goodson won a signal success with the New 
York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall on Sundz 


| ’ } : tt ent the ke ng lt n Ope ses as l as © « f of ses of Spe ’ ga fuss N 
l‘ebruary 18, playing the Tschaikowsky concerto in B fla at Official ag : leading Ita Opera Houses as well as ¢t pera s of Spain, | R 
¥ \merica and othe ntries Engagements made a ebutants placed Advice and ggestions as to vocal teachers a > 


minor. The press spoke as follows: tyle in t 
styic Structors 








Katharine Goodsor erforme a $s task in aying Tschai 


kowsky’s first B flat minor, op. 23. She gave it with 





brought the tears, when droll he seemed at his best. How Recital by Ellen Ballon. 

















ample vigor and play the g rondo finale with Slavic force es “ jf : af , 
ever *The ong he Shir a rar - oem . . 
and nerve. It was a performance of temperament and virtuosity ver, “the Song of the . ei Hood's dramatic poem, Precocity is not always a sign of geniu Those w 
ss ods. had many recalls.— t , F ua m c 4 ic b id - - t “ . . 
Miss G n had many New York Herald, February nated to strong music by Sidney Homer, seemed to be exhibit immature powers need mast careful training and 

19, 1912. } last pce t 7 » -ach bh : . : . . : 

ii his masterpiece. It was a sermon preached by an watching lest, through lack of development and fullness, 
Miss Goodson’s playing of the pia rt of the Tschaikowsky "uimister. It would be impossible to describe Mr. they be drawn into the vortex and perish. It is not 
neerto was marked by splendid gk technical dexterity and ex ham’s painting of this poem in music. The agonized cry Strange that a teacher who has a pup f such pro 

Coes ent in expression ar rasing. The house was wel of the overworked sewing women as they stitch ‘seam and pounced abi ity as Ellen Ballon should wish to present het 

Hed and appreciative.—New York American, February 19, 191 ’ , , x : earn —— _ —- ore 

yusset, g : 1c sam,’ and the long r the prim ar ‘ } vy mu 
saaneaia gusset, gusecs and aaron. i el mging 10 . l€ prim publicly, but even so great a teacher as Joseffy must con 
The « sition is not writte rding to rules and was de roses and God's own blessed sunshine he audience sat sider the end and bear in mind that however excellent the 
rided by the critics when first luce Nevertheless it has su Sh < » close he entire oO m , ' , : 
; pile Pca — spellbound at the close. The entire program was attainments of such a pupil, any exhibition of unripeness 
vived and undoubtedly will retain for a long time its popularity i hackneyed and unique.” 
Na ! i an ul b muet ce ly me he » ' iticiam. fo t 
the concert room. It demands great powers of interpretation and : nust necessarily open the avenue Of criticism, tor in mat 
execu but seldom receives both. It more frequently has a bi , ters of art, especially in New York, deficiencies may not 





than a sympathetic one, but Miss Good Heinrich Hensel Enjoying the Rhine. ¢ excused on account of youth. The general rule is that 


hant technical performan 














son entered into the spirit of tn osition and gave a thorough! : _ 
) é id & gnty Heinrich Hensel, the German tenor now with the Metro no one should be presented until fit, and those who trans 
satisfactory interpretation of it rhe first and last movements were : ‘ 
played with boldness and vigor and with the pronounced rhythm, politan Opera Company, attributes his excellent health to gress this rule must in consequence, shoulder a burden 
Russian musi iemands, ar the andantino was given with Miss Ballon was heard a season or two ago, and at that 
great delicacy Technically, the pianist was equal to the me disclosed talent of a high order. At her reciial on 
t ment nposition, and she deserved the many recall , . wea 
: ae itp . cog at naga apie ist Tuesday afternoon at the Belasco Theater she further 
s eceived audience New York Press, February 19, ; ; : : 
saad enlarged the good opinion she had already won and added 
ee not a little to her honor ‘and prestige. For a young miss 
lis o0dson pl ed th he cceust Sens t ganized a : 
Miss Good Pipa te oe . es f apparently not over fourteen, she gave every indication 
ciency, touching the y of the slow movement with ex : : 
' developing into a fine artist, but in order for her to 
ceeding grace and bri to he rlo am of the final allegr 
as power and brilliancy gave just expression to its force an vecome such it is imperative that she retire from public 





edge New York Tribune February 19, 1912 ite, for a time, in order to pertect herself, to eradicate 
Th i t f Phil acert w er faults and enlarge her musical horizon. She already 
ne audience a yester a aitert on s ihare rhc conce as 
possesses a stupendous technic and a wonderful memory 











one of the most enthusiastic that Carnegie Hall has had this winte 

It had every reason to be so, for the concert was a delight almost She seems to be able to follow well the instructions of het 
from beginning to end The soloist was Katharine Goodson, ws teacher. She has poise, assurance, accuracy Her attack 
ne Is to please. She played the ious Tschaikowsky B fi 

ee ee ee sllbys : , pe s firm and sure She invests the music with good rythm 
minor concerto, the first movement of which always carries away thc - ; : ’ 
auditor by its sweet, melodic beauty and rhythmic energy, no mat and fairly commendable phrasing That is the extent of 
er how many times he may previously have heard it. Miss Go er art. Her tone is hard and colorless. She, of cotirse, 
son’s playing, technically, of course, beyond reproach, had furthe lacks insight, and her comprehension of the classics is very 
more ance poetr lash and musical feeling, and th . ee - = a : : 

ore .~ 6 se of po ys di Ps : ols immature She played a program that wou d have been a 
young English pianist was applauded to the echo and led back : ante 
the stage five or six times after » lest ; New York HEINRICH HENSEL ON THE RHINE IN HIS THIRTY tax upon any pianist, consisting of the talian” concerto 
HORSE POWER OPEL TOURING CAR 


Evening Post, February 19, 1912 Bach), “Pastorale and Capriccio” (Scarlatti-Tausig 











Katherine Goodson was the soloist, and played Techsikowsky’ his fondness for t of door recreation Automobiling is thirty swe variations in . GURL (Beethoven), impromptu 
piano concerto, which she gave with temp tal dash and a ver one of Mr. Hensel’s dails y delights ie owns a a horec (Schu ert ), scherzo in I minot (Mendelssohn), six 
beautiful te She was many times recall New York Staats power Opel touring car and when in his native Fatherland _ remoreete a Fileuse” (Raf), etude one a) ene 
cakung, Eeeraaey 19, 1988 he enjoys trips far and near, and often he goes beyond the — eleventh pungarian rhapsody (! erty Miss Ballo 

Isthaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto (oj ) brought forwaré boundaries of his own country into France, Switze d, est work was shown in those pieces which require great 
Miss Goodson, the English pi n the s le, and her ex e digital dexterity and little poetry. Her shortcomings were 


Belgium, Holland, and even farther North and South 








tion thereof was marked by exceeding Clarity of outline and a mag Phe ' } , laid bare in such pieces as the Schubert it ptu and the 
nificent beadth and courage in attack upon the sterner passages of he accompanying photograph is a snap shot of a leisure ; 

ey : gress : +} , hopin nocturne, impromptu and “Andante spianato e Po 
the work The opening andante and the andantino sempiice int tour or he border of the historic river Rhin« * ose 

ductory to the second movement she presented with anitest et ionaise, Op. 22 In the last the andante was deficient in 
and feeling New York Call, Febr 19, 1912 ia ta ra wih ee beauty, the bass being too strong and melody of poor 





—— Isabel Hauser to Play in Two Concerts. tone quality. The polonaise, however, was given with muc! 


Katharine Goodson . added to her achievements yesie.d Isabel Hauser, the pianist, and Alexander Saslavsky, brilliancy and considerable artistry, as were the three 





; . : violinist, assisted by the Saslavsky String Quartet, will Ch ypin etudes 
Stransky, when she play the schaikowsky concert iss Goods Sg haar x . 

jisplayed rhythm, a forcef t tion, and the second movement was give two concerts at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Miss Ballon is a remarkable young lady and with ju 
displayec iythm, ore il conception, an . = ; , 

n the more strious Tuesday evening, March 5, and Tuesday evening, April 2. dicious guidance must eventually reach the coveted goal 


afternoon as soloist wit! 


enticing in its graceful moments and impressive 











ones. She has a fine comma f the key urd and a musical con — — ---— . 
ception which lends value to « g sh ot She was re 
called many times New York Evemng M Fe lary 19, 1912 
Miss ¢ sor ‘ ergy Ne 
k S bel ary 9, 1912 





Bispham's Smile Like Sunshine. 
“A smile like sunshine and a wholesome handshake” 
most impressed a Chicago reporter who interviewed David 
Bispham recently One feels when talking to him,” de- 


clared this admirer, “that he is not only a great singer and 


METHOD 


TAUGHT BY 





artist, but a great man 
To even the most critical, mments a critic who 


beard Mr. Bispham on Is recent Southern tour, “it 1s evi- 








dent that the distinguished baritone not been over 

rated. Mr. Bispham has a voice; but more—he he has an 
rt of the most genuine, sincere kind; a rare intelhgence 

a ap oekotiors underst g, a message which he delivers © 

in a wholesome way. It seems impossible to use technical AT THE 

terms in connection with his singing, for here is an i 

stance (quite cut of the ordinary these vs) where technic GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
made subservient, a means to an for the height of 





att is to conceal techni 
“Bispham (to use his own words) sang in a way ‘that 
vent right through your vest!’ When he was dramati 


Winter Term, January 9, 1912 
Send tor Catalogue 34 West 12th Street, New York 





that seemed to be his strong point, when tender he 
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MOSCOW! 


ARBATTE, DENESHNY 32, \ Baku, situated on the Caspian Sea, near the Persian fron- 

Moscow, February 1, 1912. f tier. His recital there constituted an event in the place, 

Rachmaninow’s return from abroad he went on and his audience was composed of European and Asiatic 

r through his own land, giving concerts in many of the elements in equal mixture. At length he returned to 
irge towns of the extensive Russian Empire. The periodi- Moscow (the town where his youth was passed and :t 
whose Conservatoire he studied music), and appeared on 
the concert platform as conductor, pianist, and composer 
\t the fifth Philharmonic concert he led Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony and made a fine impression as a baton 
artist Also in Strauss’ “Don Juan,” Rachmaninow 

















— ————— 


handled his orchestra with precision, musical insight, and 
invigorating spirit. On the same evening, Alexander Scria- 
bine played his own piano concerto, and Rachmaninow led 
the accompaniment. It was delightful to listen to this 
music and to see two of our best composers, one beside 
the other, on the concert platform 
enh 
Rachmaninow’s “Klavierabend,” which followed the sym- 
phonic concert, revealed his unique playing, the rhythmic 
energy of which is one of its chief charms. The passion 
pervading his performances is of a reserved description, 
what the Germans cal! “geztigelte liedenschaft,” noble and 
artistic in its character. The program at the aforemen- 
tioned concerts consisted of his own compositions, began 
with op. 3 of his youthful period and finished with op. 32. 
a much later work 
RnRe 
Moscow had a recent visit from Marcella Sembrich 
At the beginning of her career she had appeared here on 
the stage of the Imperial Opera House and at concerts 
Moscow remembered her well and was not slow to ex- 
press its pleasure at seeing her again. She sang many 
lieder, accompanied by Frank La Forge, who also played 
solos by Chopin, Bach and Tschaikowsky. His accompant 
ments to Sembrich’s singing were really all artistic achieve 
ments of tremendous weight 
aeReR, 
The subscription symphonic concerts of our musical so 
cities take place in the order in which they were an 
nounced. Kussewitzky has always something to offer of 














Re great interest and artistic value. Last night Rimsky-Kor 
RUSSIAN PEASAN1 sakow’s works filled the program and were splendidly per- 
attitiiiaieiniailiapeaapdaal formed 
nner 


hed reports of his triumphs and from every 
there arrived tidings of the warm reception given In speaking of symphonic music, I must not forget to 


compatriots This tour ext ended as far as mention a performance of a special kind. There appeared 
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NEW YORK 





an orchestra of players consisting of simple workmen 
from factories in the district of Simbirsk. The organizer 
of the orchestra is S. Stepanow, a lover of music, to whom 
the idea occurred of developing musical taste in his neigh- 
borhood. He established a music school with excellent 
teachers and thus initiated the work. Young fellows en- 
gaged in the factories enthusiastically accepted the offer 
to study music, the more so, as the hours they spent at the 
school were included in their work hours at the factories, 
so that they could study without any pecuniary loss to 
themselves. The orchestra numbers about seventy per- 




















A RUSSIAN PRIEST 





formers, all young men, who play with keen enjoyment 
and much technical skill. The orchestra is led by M 
Zeldin, their teacher, who is an energetic conductor. 
zene 
The Society for the Performance of Sacred Music (es 
tablished by W. Boulytshew) gave some cantatas of Bach. 
No. 6, “Bleib bei uns,” No. 50, “Nun ist das Heil,” No. 118, 
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Jesu Christ,” and “Magnificat.” These cantatas have 
never before been heard here. It was a great delight to 
listen to the impressive works a few days before Christ- 
mas, as one’s state of mind seemed to be particularly re 
ceptive at that time for just such music. The soloists were 
good artists; Madame Dobbert with a clear v: of great 
beauty, which she uses with real art; iaedints Heiden 
soprano; Bogdanovitsh, the famous tenor of the Imperial 
Opera House, and Tichonow, the well trained basso. The 
chorus was sonorous and revealed rare clarity of tone 

ELLEN VON TipEBOHI 


Goodson Plays Grieg Concerto at Providence. 
Katharine Goodson, the celebrated English pianist now 
in America, played the Grieg concerto with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Providence, R. I., on February 13 


Che press commented as follows 


In choosing Grieg’s A minor concerto for her solo numb Miss 
Goodson made a selectior we calculate s w the strong poms 
of her playing. She has an abundance of " which, by the wa 
she does not abuse—a remarkably clea t techr and a fine sens 
of rhythmical and musical proportior In fact, s s a very inter 
esting player and an artist of 1 an ort : rhe concerto 
went finely, for in addition to her own brilliant work she had the 
advantage of sympathetic and acc ately ljust port at the hands 
of Mr. Fiedler and his players She wart applauded 


Providence Journal, February 14, 1912 


She has been heard here befo so that he welco t x 
was not as to a stranger, but rather as t ne whom he earers 
were glad to see and hear again afte an absence She chose 
her contribution a selection that fitted in admirably with the orches 
ral numbers, giving a finish to a symmetrical progra: Grieg's 
certo for pano in A minor 1 ever weic« € s ne ot the most 


melodious and graceful compositions of its kind in the literature of 


music Under her touch all the beauties of t work were brought 
out and she showed herself the skille pianist and won plaudits 
such aS are given by a syt ony audience those who cde 

serve high praise for their acc ents | e Even 


Iribune, February 14, 1912 


OlitzKa and Russian Trio at Kaiser's Musicale. 


Rosa Olitzka, the Russian contralto, and the Russian 
lrio—Eugene Bernstein, Michel Bernstein and Arthur 
Bernstein—appeared Sunday, February 19, at a musicale 
given at the residence of Mrs. Julius Kaiser, to East 
Eighty-first street. The program was delightful, as th 
following numbers show 
Trio, Dumky . LD h 
Songs 

\ufenthalt Schube 


Es hat die Rose sich beklaet 


\uftrage ee Schuma 

F ruhlingsnacht Ss ma 
Trio, Walzer-Marchen Sx 
Songs 

Hindoo Slumber Song Wa 


Russian Folk Song 
Der Lenz H 





Atlanta Orchestra Affairs. 

W. W. Hubner has resigned his position as conductor 
f the Atlanta (Ga.) Philharmonic Orchestra. The resig 
nation was accepted by the board of directors of th 
Atlanta Musical Association, the backers of the orches 


tra, and Mortimer Wils n, well known composer and 
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conductor, tormerly ol Philadelphia, was elected to All 


the vacancy. Rehearsals will continue as before and 
preparations are under way for the next orchestra con- MME. LILLIAN 


cert, the fourth in the series 
Kubelik at | Montreal. 
Jan Kubelik is not only a marvelous violinist but an u 
tiring traveler. From city t ty, day after day, | 
triumphant march continues uninterruptedly. At his recent 


recital at Montreal, he created his customary furore, as 
may be seen from the following ASSSTES Sv 


siren GRitsdens om Pits ; oe eats si MYRON ee 
. a 
€ le we turned away fro t theater, unable to get ! ] . 
those wl had secured seats and standing room in time drank every ROMAYNE SIMMONS, Pianist 


ez ¢ y w ess f ‘ t was ve 4 t ma 
wees. chill tam: hes enseiad tx Che Mei af wdetbnine = Or ee SEASON 1912 
pager finds ~ age athena gta ap 2a palma ligt: 2 le Booked Solid until February 20th 
s of ibelik that ‘ nks afterwards, not of the us he ays 

Kubelik’s tone is like |! y and at ti s cloying. He « Per Cencerts after that date apply te 


water, and as cold Hi wi ; it make a hird tk ite hen FREDERIC SHIPMAN 


38365 Fiournoy Street - Chicago, iil. 























aS Silk ima \ ick { the ’ i 
nge $ He ~ g note te at . 
in the eq ft kee t 4 
ght, bu M ) H 
ie meade Hess Recital Tonight. 
ey Ludwig Hless, the German tenor, w y returne 
Jan Kubelil showed the same skill, the san “ East from his th trip to the Middle vill give a 
: ae ae te oan cand ras RS a the recital in Carnegie Lyceum, New York it, assiste 
chnical poss as of the ¥ by Eugen Haile, th nist npose The program 
It was y tl Kubelik w is been hea several time lows: 
before here It was a broader, 1 ¢ mane player As of ol le . 
! showe lisrega fd s hw ! : Rec ’ 
layers \ there we t « r Kubelik t wak Int N 
nd play with a poe , Ss us I y OSE Fe 
f s x suite Kubelik, and th e play« | ss ele, i 
sn ee % har Herr, wa \ 
. - We l VW 
et De erzweif | W 
It was g x ary exhibiti alt ! Z W 
tec M ( e, Februa Nevis / . 
We eme lI Hi 
\ ve abie to ain @ Pirate " i" 
ec big ] ss iying f ¢ great v 50 £ Kein Echo rH 
: a a f s t the fina r, Ww “* M ' 
sad pert et tage aga a aga to | reuf od H 
knowledgments a Maal H 
l ably ef ving mist im the atte f % H , , 
executior sur nting the t palling difficulties with inc 
eff ess ¢ase, assessing a velvety smoothness of tome a5 w 
s the ability to perform the most astounding feats, Kubelik What probably the wor recor a publi ing 
ys at his be i ces as Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise” or |! is held t Mr George \ ] “A f ‘ 
nal Czrardas W ieniawski's tupendously difficult S . A a ' ie . : P —_ yteria 
nir M w"” was le ff with consummate skill. In t paces Aline eo : ¥ 
n Paganini’s “Campanella” the wonderful execution of the artis Chur she has traveied a tance Nn 40,00 
es « hing bef 1 lite compels enthusiasm miles in merely going ind from het rehearsa andl 
I kowsky’s infinite ficult conc 1 D major offered church services, while the actual time is spent 
stacles to this wizard of the v It was a feat of virtuosit choir seat would amount to the equivalent of one year an 
the highe order; the ntastic passages were rendered tl er : . 
web di nc ponact ) vane February, = 512 i i half Pike (N Y (razette 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and THe Mu- 
SICAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this colimn relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This aoes not mean that Tue Musicac 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers ond their products. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
never 80 the limitations of our 
as when we set out to review the music published 


We are conscious of 


by th long established house. We can .do little more 
than mention the names of the new publications sent in 
to us, though many of these works are well worth a 
lengthy review. 

John M. Steinfeldt, op. 40 and 41. Six easy pieces for 


young pianists who have got beyond the early stages. “La 
Petite Fileuse,” “Toccatina,’” “Chanson d’Amour,” “A For- 
est Violet,” “Berceuse,” “What the Old Mill Told.” These 
are melodious, graceful, and well written by an accom- 
plished musician, 

compositions for the violin with 
The “Serenade” in G, and 


eight easy pieces, we recommend to young violinists and 


Carl Busch, fourteen 


piano or other instruments. 

teachers, on account of their natural melody and interest- 
ng character 

Cecil Burleigh, op. 24, five characteristic pieces for vio- 

An Old Sweet Memory,” “Through the 

the Hearth, “By Moon- 

These pieces, while by no means difficult, are yet 


[he style is of more importance than 


lin and piano 


Snow,” “From “Hallowe'en,” 
light.” 
not child music. 
the finger technic, and the modern harmonies in the ac- 
companiment will make them interesting to musicians in 
general, 

N. Irving Hyatt, nineteen compositions for piano, These 
pieces are, for the most part, of a moderate degree of 
difficulty But there are six excellent little pieces for chil- 
They are 
“Hu- 


The style is excel- 


dren that are worthy the attention of teachers. 

“Elfin Revel,” Morning,” 
“The Hunt,” “Valsette.” 
suitable for children 


‘Capficette,” ] “Good 


moresque,” 


lent and There are no octaves to 


strain the little hands. 


Frederic Emers« 


the second and third grades 


yn Farrar, nineteen piano compositions 
We find all the works 
nly from a musical point of view, but 


in 


well written, not 


ilso as useful studies in the development of fingers and 
hand. The composer understands the keyboard as well 
as the art of writing melodies with interesting accom- 
paniments 


Under the title Salon Music,” this publishing 
ouse has a list of some thirty-five pieces which are ex- 
ellent of their kind. They fill a gap between the music 
lhood and the of the masters. Such works 


Brook,” by A.°O. T. Astenius, and “Petite 


“Easy 


chil music 


i Meadow 





renade,”’ by J. Frank Frysinger, for instance, cannot 

to delight the average pianist who plays to amuse the 

amily or non-critical friends. We gladly recommend 

pieces to teachers because they are fingered, pedaled, 
edit im every pect 

is also an extended list of salon music of vary- 





egrees of ficulty. In the third series of this salon 
we find sixtes vosers. Of this music we may 
xactly what was said of the easy salon music so far 
trinsic musical value is concerned. All the music in 
ric wever, is more difficult than that of the other 
eric 

N re dancers forgotten by these publishers. The 
‘ f ance Waltzes” contains sixteen com- 
ns in that popular rhythm. These are not offered 
sltogethe ew waltzes, as there are dances by Charles 
l’Albert an ann Strauss on the list. But they are in- 

iriably well printed 
There is also a very full list of trios for women’s 
voices, anthems for mixed voices, part songs for men’s 
voices, anthems for men’s voices, anthems for women’s 
voices, part songs for mixed voices, Easter anthems, Eas- 
ter cantatas, masses, oratorios, operas, enough to fill an 


entire MUSICAL (¢ reviewed in detail. 
is a new song cycle called “A Shropshire Lad,” 
words by A. E. Housman, music by Charles Fonteyn Man- 
y, which cannot be dismissed with a word. The lyrics 
ire redolent of the flowers, trees, manners and customs of 
England. In the music the composer frequently in- 
yr a rhythm that have a passing re- 


OURIER 11 


troduces a phrase 


semblance to some of the old’ English composers. The 
Elizabethan Morley, for instance, was not forgotten by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney when he composed the first song 
of the cycle, “Loveliest of Trees, the Cherry.” These 
quaint touches, however, serve merely as accessories to the 
modern harmonies of the composer. The work is devoid 
of sensationalism, and has a great deal of musical interest. 


ane 
Heffelfinger 2 Hemming, Los Angeles, Cal. 
OP. 20. 


‘STRING QUARTET, ” By Carl E. Angeloty. 

This work is well engraved and printed, and the part 
for each instrument is effectively written by a composer 
who understands the technic of stringed instruments. 
Judging as best we can from looking through the parts 
without a score, the harmonies are not new or compli- 
cated. But as we did not go to the trouble of making a 
score by writing the four parts one above the other, we 
shall say nothing further about the work. It is not very 
difficult, and we call the attention of string players to the 
new quartet. 

nner 


P. Jurgensen, Moscow. 


“Sepr CHANTS Poputames” (“Seven Porucar Sones’). 
Harmonized by Maurice Ravel, Alexandre Georges, 
Alexandre Olénine. 

These songs include examples of Spanish, Russian, 
Flemish, Scotch, Italian, French, and Hebraic melodies. 
All the songs have French words and Russian words, and 
the Spanish, Scotch, and French songs have the original 
words as well. The Hebraic tune has another language, 
of which we can make nothing at all. It may be Hebrew, 
though the words are spelled in the English letters. The 
music, however, is arranged most artistically by the ac- 
complished French musicians aforesaid. 
“Cuansons Ecossaises” (“Scorcn Soncs”). 

Burns, harmonized by Paul Vidal. 

In addition to the Scotch English of Burns, the four 
songs have French and Russian words also. The well 
known French composer, Paul Vidal, has done his work 
as an accompaniment maker very well, and has managed 
to keep a Scotch flavor in every song, no matter how much 
modern art he has introduced. 

nner 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 


“From Otp. Japan.” A Cycle of Songs. Words by Al- 
fred H. Hyatt, music by Mary Turner Salter. 

The composer has employed a certain squareness of 
rhythm and peculiarity of harmony that will pass for Jap- 
anese, at any rate outside of Japan, though we do not pre- 
tend to be experts in the Mikado’s music. We are satis- 
fied that this music is melodious and interesting, and suit- 
able to the poet’s verses. The quaintness and quiet humor 
of the dainty lyrics are happily expressed in the music, 
which is not difficult and which is sufficiently varied to 
prevent monotony. 


Poems by 





Marcoux,Gets Fifteen Recalls in ‘‘Tosca.”’ 


Vanni Marcoux sang the part of Scarpia in “Tosca” for 
the first time at the Boston Opera House, on Wednesday, 





VANNI MARCOUX AS SCARPIA IN “TOSCA.” 


February 14 the performance being under the direction of 
Felix Weingartner. Mr. Marcoux received fifteen recalls 





after the second act and his impersonation was reviewed 
by the press as follows: 


Mr. Marcoux gave a sharply defined portrayal of Scarpia. The 
Scarpia of Mr. Marcoux was a sinister figure, that of a libertine 
with a strong streak of sadism in his nature. His face was marked 
with viciousness of thought and life. It was not easy to say whether 
he enjoyed more heartily the physical agony of Cavaradossi or th 
mental anguish of Floria. 

The fiendish callousness of the chief of police, his open delight 
in cruelty, his insatiate lust, were indicated not only in overt act, 
but with a subtlety of suggestion that was the more appalling. The 
hypocrisy of the scoundrel, a hypocrisy incredible to those unac 
quainted with the dismal history of Italian tyrrany in former years, 
was also finely indicated. Inflections of voice, facial play, gestures, 
attitudes—these combined in compelling portraiture, one of the most 
remarkable impersonations that have been seen on the operatic stage 
for many years.—Boston Herald. 


Mr. Marcoux was at one with Mr. Weingartner in the fierceness 
of speech and action, of passion and excitement that he would im 
part to the opera. His Scarpia swept into the church a tall, alert 
figure with aquiline face seamed with the marks of years of, 
cruelty, of lust, of relentless and tyrannical domination. For the 
moment, he is the prefect of police who is tracing an escaped and 
important prisoner—vigilant, commanding, a little anxious, in speech 
and action, quickly seizing, weighing, dismissing each detail. He 
sees Tosca, he comes close to her, he seems for the first time to 
heed her as a woman to be desired. His passion enters into him, 
sways him, possesses him, until it becomes almost an erotic mania. 

He hunted, he caught, he pinioned Tosca, he barely re 
leased her that she might say her piteous soliloquy. He snatched 
the consenting “yes” from her lips. The rest in this Scarpia was 
tremulous excitement—the bare scribbling of the safe conduct 
the rage of possession—till he felt the knife—and then the blind 
and reeling agony. Mr. Marcoux’s is the fiercest, the frankest of 
Scarpias.—Boston Transcript. 





Mr. Marroux gave what in some respects was the best composed 
portrait of Scarpia that any of the various baritones has hung in 
the rogues’ gallery of the Opera House. It was a characterization 
remarkable for its daring, its hightened contrast, its wealth of light, 
shade and color and for its masterful authority of execution. 

New attributes in the character of Rome's chief of 
peared, 


police ap 
He was not only the complacent autocrat, serene in his 
sense of power, a man of many amours and a connoisseur not too 
quickly inflamed by any woman and a courtier in his suit, as well! 
as a barbarian intolerant of protracted delay, but this Scarpia be 
trayed his superstition and his hypocrisy by kneeling in prayer 
before the crucifix after he had released Mario from the torture 
and restored him to his beloved; this Scarpia betrayed also a grain 
of compunction and when Tosca had sung of her life's devotion to 
love and music, he approached her with a paternal and reassuring 
air, so that one might feel momentarily apprehensive lest through 
his clemency the drama progress no further.—Boston Globe. 





Mendelssohn Choir and Thomas Orchestra in New 
York, 


The concert by the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto and 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, given at Car- 
negie Hall, last night (Tuesday) and the one scheduled 
for tonight (Wednesday), will be reviewed in THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER next week. The programs for these even- 
ings follow: 

TUESDAY NIGHT. 
Overture, Liebesfruhling 


eneces -Georg Schumann 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra 


Motet, 


Sarin Geta NN aa ses in ow chin ua w'e sda na on cite Lotti 
ce en he, Oe, ey Gounod 
Mendelssohn Choir. 

Jrutem Condesio, foom We DOGG s ic. cccaccccs cvceccccocceac Berlioz 
Mendelssohn Choir and Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
Traume Study to Tristan and Isolde......... Prety tre Wagner 
(Arranged for concert performance by Theodore Thomas.) 
Sacchanale from Tannhduser........... seen ee Wagner 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra 

Canzone, Lo an Angel Appeareth, from La Vita Nuova. Wolf-Ferrari 
Sanctus from Masg in B mimor.................0.. 
Mendelssohn Choir and Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 


How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps (eight parts)......Eaton Fanning 


Hey Nonino (double chorus, op, 24, No. 2)...... Howard Brockway 
Seottish Folk Song............. SSénassinvestas Granville Bantock 
Matin Song ..... oo Obs ueeesas oeee ¢ieecedves --Howard Brockway 


Ne Mi I ls hho ss ducavepuwstesccceschves oe. Stock 
Ff Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 

Lullaby, Hammersbach from Bavarian Highland Suite.......Elga: 
SUR: SUIS UMN esl su auebv eect Elgar 


Mendelssohn Choir and Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 
Requiem ....... 
Florence Hinkle, 
George Hamlin, tenor; Clarence Whitehill, baritone 
In conjunction with Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 
Dr. A. §. Vogt, conductor. 


Manzoni 





Gamble Concert Party's Itinerary. 


Having just concluded a month of engagements in the 
Southwest and in California, the Ernest Gamble Concert 
Party is now making a visit to the Canadian Northwest. 
The route will be: Spokane, March 4; Cranbrook, B. C.. 
March 8; Calgary, Alta, March 11; Edmonton, March 12; 
Saskatoon, Sask., March 14; Prince Albert, Sask., March 
15; Regina, Sask., March 18; Moose Jaw, March 19; Win- 
nipeg, Man, March 21; Williston, N. D., March 23; Butte, 
Mont. March 20; Miles City, Mont., March 30; St. Cloud, 
Minn, April 1; Iron Mountain, Mich. April 3. The Gam- 
ble Party will be East again by the middle of April 





Mrs. Towne—“So Hiram Sharp's girl Effie has become 
a music teacher.” 

Hepzibah—“Yes; we call her Eff Sharp.”"—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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MUSIC IN SPARTANBURG. 


C., February 16, 1912 


\ Music Club met last week at the home 
yarne W I \fter an informal discussion 
events in the musical world Helen Watkins 
interesting paper on “The Polonaise, the Bacaroll: 
lero The following program was then pr« 

n 
n 

i 
Ravina 

( H 

Chopin 

r 
eld at the home of Mrs. 

6b, Car 


er the direction of 


as earned the right to be called 


Singing here this week she again im 
friends with her magnetic personal 
rtistry Madame Schumann- 
ersonally interested in San Diego, having 
utifu range grove in the El 
y, a few 1 s east of this city The program 
vy met with an enthusiastic re 
t vere 1 stent 
mRAR 
ke, baritone, of the San Diego Music Institute, 
e Bow who presented her pupil, Alice 
recital Dean Blake sang “The Asra” 
Madrigal (Chaminade “Press Thy 
Mir Own” Jensen “The Sea” 
zRR 
) st. of the San Diego Music Insti- 
t ecital Friday evening, the program was 


Arthur L. 


department of music of Converse 
rsing l ‘Golden Legend,” which 
ng the April festival with the New York 
() and with Gertrude Rennyson, 
\ithou and Arthur Middleton as 
nmne 
I the tenor, will give a recital in Spar 
bebruat 6. This will be the fourth of a series 
ven at Converse College winter, The 
en by Arthur Shattuck, pianist; Car 
t und Annie Louise David, harpist. 
a 
ist Monday evening under the aus 
wns Chapter, Daughters of the American 
t! enefit of the school for mountain boys 
On was a success \ classical 
nd vocal numbers was rendered 
“V I t were Mrs. Grasse, Miss Peter 
y, Mrs, ¢ dwin, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Kirby, 
Petty Mrs. Carlisle, Mrs. Hutchins, 
1 nd N Burnett 
nme, 
artists engaged for the nineteenth 
Atlanti tates musical festival, which will 
Spart n April 24, 25 and 206, is eagerly 
th the | na Western Tennessee and 
Geor Nielsen, Lillian Nordica and 
e tl ars last year 
nere 
al tea w given at the Second Presbyterian 
t ening Mrs. Devereux Turner and 
| pupils rendered the program. An aria 
| enot ung by Mrs. Turner, and a lullaby 
1 Jac ng by Sar \mos, were espe- 
Harris al won applause 
nee 
r A nusical Jacuity ot Converse 
a recital to be given here in the 
Schroeder, first cellist of the Boston 
Irchestr lax HEnrict 
MUSIC IN SAN DIEGO. 
cD Cal., February 15, 1912 
een nsiderable activity here during the 
mn ( presented Elsa Ruegger, cel- 
W Gertrude R it the piano. The pro 
De Swer 
Popper 
Schubert 
Boccheri 
Huber 
Jeral 
Schumanr 
Chopin 
Poppe 
ply appreciated, the exceedingly 
irtist being a matter of great enjoy- 
ns and others present 
mre 
nee ‘ come to the Pacific coast, 


Slavonic, and follows: Concerto, B flat minor 
(Tschaikowsky), first movement; “Prelude” (Rachmani- 
noff); “Pensee a Schumann” (Sapelnikoff). This pianist 
met with fine success and proved himself to be a splendid 
addition to the San Diego Music Institute, 

PyNDALL GRaAy. 


MUSIC IN OREGON. 


PortLanp, Ore., February 18, 1012 

Augusta Cottlow, the noted pianist, made a memorable 
impression in her recital at the Hotel Portland on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 11. The spacious parlors were 
filled to the limit and some were compelled to stand. Miss 
Cottlow, who plays with indescribable beauty, was received 


with genuine appreciation. She was the recipient of many 


beautiful flowers. The recital was given under the aus- 
pices of the Monday Musical Club. This was the pro- 
gram: 

Prelude and fugue for organ, D major .. Bach 

(Arranged for the piano by Ferruccio Busoni.) 
Fantasie, op. 49 Chopin 
Berceuse, op. Chopin 
Grand Valse, op. 4 Chopin 
Sonata Tragica, op. 4 MacDowel? 
Reflets dans l’eau.. Debussy 
Danse Debussy 
Barcarolle, G minor, op. 10 Rachmaninoff 
larantelle, Venezia e Napoli ies Liszt 
nner 


When John McCormack, the celebrated tenor, appeared 
on the stage of the Heilig Theater last Friday evening he 


found every seat occupied. His marvelous voice capti- 
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appointment” 
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the tour and invite correspondence. 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















vated the audience, which refused to be satisfied until the 
great artist responded to an encore at the end of each 
number on the program. Marie Narelle, soprano, assisted. 
She earned stormy applause and was gracious in the mat- 
ot Spencer Clay's accompanying gave great 
Che concert was given under the manage- 


ter encores 


satisfaction 


ment of Lois Steers-Wynn Coman, and the program fol- 
lows 
( gelida manina (La Boheme) ..ccccccccccvcscccssteuses Puccini 
Mr. McCormack 
\ Memory of Ireland . Rooney 
O'Donnel \bor ‘ . Traditional 
Miss Narell 
Ah! Moon of My Delight Lehmann 
Mr. McCormack. 
She Wandered Down the Mountain Side Clay 
Miss Narelle 
Three Irish Songs etee . euen 
Mr. McCormack 
An Irish Love Song Heroy 
In the Hush of Roses Zardo 
Miss Narelle 
Salut Demeure (Faust) . Gounod 
Mr. MeCormack 
nReR 


Louise Huntley, pianist, was presented in recital by W. 
Gifford Nash in Eilers Hall, February 2. Her program 
embraced difficult works by Bach, d’Albert, Chopin, Wes- 
terhout, Liszt and Strauss-Schutt 

zre 

\n attractive program was given by the Monday Musical 
Club in the magnificent ball room of the new Hotel Mult- 
14. The opening number, Fleiger’s 
‘Love Song,” was well played by Cornelia Barker-Carsc, 
violinist; Mrs. E. E. Goodwin, cellist, and Florence Jack- 
son, pianist, Esther Plumb, contralto, of Chicago, gave 
four charming songs. Particularly artistic was her sing- 
ing of Sigurd Lie’s “Soft Footed Snow,” the clarity of 
her enunciation leaving the audience well pleased. She 
was devotedly accompanied by E. E. Coursen. Miss Plump 
also appeared here last year and met with much success. 
Harry E. van Dyke, pianist, was heard in works by Bo- 
vowiske and MacDowell, and his polished style exercised the 
same attraction that it has done before. Lulu Dahl Miller, 
soprano, and J. Ross Fargo, tenor, offered Smith’s “May- 


Grieg, 


nomah on February 


, 


ing” and another duet, and won many manifestations of 
pleasure. Mrs. H. A. Heppner accompanied them in ideal 
fashion. Nina Larowe read Walter Browne’s well known 
paper on “Everywoman.” 
nar 

Good work was done by the Orpheus ‘Male Chorus of 
sixty voices at its initial concert in the Heilig Theater last 
evening. The chorus, which was organized last Septem- 
ber by William Mansell Wilder, its capable director, is mak- 
ing a specialty of unaccompanied singing. One of the best 
offerings was Cox’s “Where the South Wind Blows,” in 
which an organ-like effect was heard. Dudley Buck’s “On 
the Sea” and Barris “Old Brigade” were well delivered. 
There is room here for this chorus, and it is a welcome 
addition to musical circles. Rose Bloch-Bauer, one of 
Portland’s favorite sopranos, was soloist. Her singing 
has been praised in these columns. Carl Denton played 
exquisite accompaniments for Mrs. Bauer. A large crowd 
attended the concert, and it was interesting and admirable 
in its reflection upon Mr. Wilder and all concerned. 

nur 


Mrs, Frank Brune gave a reception at her home in Irv- 
ington on Friday afternoon, February 16, in honor of 
Esther Plumb, the distinguished contralto, of Chicago. 

nner 


Five performances of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl’ 
given here this week by the Aborn Opera Company. 

eRe 

Mrs. Ralph C. Walker, pianist, played some of her own 
compositions at a recent meeting of the Monday Musical 
Club. She is a good composer, so the writer is informed. 

RRR, 

February 15, the Oregon Agricultural College Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs, of Corvallis, gave a concert in the Heilig 
Theater. William F. Gaskins directed. 

nre,e 

Olga Steeb, an excellent pianist, appeared in another re- 
cital in the Heilig Theater, February 11. 

nRe, 

Adolfo Jimenez, tenor, visited the writer’s office re- 
cently. He is a newcomer, and has opened a studio in the 
Eilers Building. 


were 


RRR 
The Dudley Buck Concert Company arrived here last 
Tuesday and gave a concert in the Central Christian 
Church. Joun R. OatMman. 





Riverside Symphony Orchestra. 

The Riverside Symphony Orchestra, Riverside, Cal., is 
an organization three years old. It comprises a complete 
body of fifty musicians from Riverside and half a dozen 
nearby cities. At special concerts the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra is drawn upon. At the coming May fes- 
tival the orchestra will combine with a large chorus in a 
Beethoven and Wagner program including the fifth sym- 
phony, “Waldweben” from “Siegfried,” vorspiel to “Die 
Meistersinger,” ‘““Tannhauser” march with chorus and the 
finale of the first act to “Lohengrin.” The orchestra has 
made wonderful progress under the capable direction of 
B. Roscoe Shryock, and the five yearly concerts are among 
the leading musical features of Southern California. 

February 6, the orchestra gave the second program of 
the present season, Elsa Ruegger, the famous cellist, being 
the soloist. The Riverside Press of February 7 comment- 
ed thus: 

The orchestra is slowly giving us better work in that the tonal 
bedy is larger and is gaining in r e and gradually attaining 
life. The three years of rehearsals are now beginning to show re 


sults and the players should feel duly encouraged, for to attain 
requires many years of conscientious and 





symphonic perfection 
unflagging endeavor. 

The Mozart symphony in C, designated the “Jupiter,” and the pre 
lude te “Lohengrin” were the offerings of the orchestra last night. 
and of it all the third movement of the symphony was the most 
grateful and gave the most pleasure. The themes were more clearly 
brought out, attack was more precise and phrasing more clean. 

Madame Ruegger, soioist, with her cello, was the delight of the 
evening. She is a wonderful player, and her program was a revela 
tion of the wonderful qualities of the violoncello for interpreting the 
works of the great masters. Madame Ruegger’s bowing is so clean 
and smooth, her finger technic so sure and so facile and her tone 
so vibrant, resonant, broad and mellow that the whole gamut of 
tonal effect seems to lie at her will. A beautiful spirit and a fine 
irttellect as well as a highly organized emotional nature well in leash 
underlies her work, and her appeal is always direct and meets with 
instant response. 





Madame Garrigue to Give Musicale. 

Esperanza Garrigue wil! give a musicale at her studio 
in Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th street, New York, Fri- 
day of this week. Virginia Wilson, a pupil of Madame 
Garrigue, will sing lieder by Schubert, Schumann, Franz 
and Haile, and arias from “Carmen,” “Boheme” and 
“Lohengrin” will be sung by the Russian tenor, Enrico 
\Jessandro, The program is to close with a duet from 
“Il Trovatore,” with the two singers’ of the afternoon. 
Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, is to be the guest of 
honor. 
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DES MOINES MUSIC. 
Ly Moines, la be sary 1912 
Christine Miller, contralto, and Alice Genevieve Smith, 
harpist, with Carl Bernthaler at the finished the 
program for the third of George Frederick Ogden’s sub 
rhe concert, which was given on the 


piano, 


scription concerts 
evening of February i2, at Central Church of Christ, was 
well attended in spite of the bad weather and gave great 
Miss Miller's 


audience in her favor 


pleasure to a very appreciative audience 


charming personality wins an even 
sing, and the impression deepens as 
sang bene,” 
by Secchi; “The Dove,’ Tuscany folk song; “Before My 
Window,” Rachmaninoff, rhe 
Field” (Tolstoi), also by Rachmaninoff, as her first group, 
“Air of Lia” (from “L’En- 
fant Prodigue’’), by Debussy, and Arabian love cycle, 
The Heart of McMillan, which is 
till in 


before she begins to 


the program is given. She “Lungi caro 


and Billowy Harvest 
which was followed by the 


in 





Farazda,” by Malcolm 


manuscript. Her ck nsisted of four 


Sing group ¢ 
Night and Dawn,” Liddle; “My Love’s But a 
Kirk; “A Scotch Lullaby,” 


Rummel, all of which were 


numbers 


Hope Fisher, and 


Lassie,” 
‘Eestasy,” warmly applauded 
Miss Miller was very generous with encore numbers and 
through it all scored a decided Mr. Bernthaler, 

support Genevieve 
share of apprecia 
groups—“Andante,” by 


“Marionette,” by ledeschi; “Su 


success. 


as accompanist, was perfect in his 


Smith, harpist, came in for her full 


tion. She contributed three 


Thomas; Monastere 


“Impromptu,” by Schnecker; “Concert 


yy Hasselmans; 
Waltz,” by 
Zamana. By 


Alberstotter, and Gounod 


Miss 


two musical readings, “The Story of the 


‘Spring Song,” by 


request, Smith gav 





Harp,” by Tom Moore, and Browning's 
Saul.” Her musical voice, with the 
rippling harp accompaniment, was 

most attractive combination, and these 
numbers were warmly received, as was 
also Moskowski's “Serenata,” whi len 
itself beautifully to the harp, and “Th 
Last Rose of Summer,” given as en 
ores Altogether the evening was ons 


of rare pleasure, and Mr, Ogden was 


the recipient of warm mgratulations 

and words of appreciation for the trea 
which he made possible 
nner 

Dr. M. L. Bartlett has received an in- 

vitation to speak at St. Louis at the Na 

tional Religious Education Association, 


March 12 to 14 
Bartlett is 
and Musicianly Training 

and came from the head- 
juarters of the music and art departmert 


which will be held on 


The 
“The Liturgi 


subject assigned Dr 


of Ministers,’ 


in Chicago. 


RRR 
One of the great musical events of 
the year will be the coming of Josef 
Lhevinne on Tuesday evening, Marci 
19. His engagement is due to Holmes 
Cowper, Dean of the Institute of Fine Photo by 
Arts of Drake University. Mr. Cow 


per has been unceasing in his efforts to give to the stu 
dents of the university and to the general public the very 
best musical attractions procurable, and Lhevinne is but 
one more of the artists who have appeared as a result of 
Mr. Cowper’s vigilance and energy. The recital 
held at the University Place Church of Christ, where its 
Niel 


will be 


fitness for such was demonstrated at the 


occasions 


sen-Martin concert. 


nner 
The Fortnightly Musical Club met on Friday at the 
home of Mrs. Jefferson Polk. Mrs. Jack Campbell was 


leader of the day, and presented a program devoted to 
Schumann and Chopin. The musical numbers were as 
follows 
Pian The Curious St I Foreig Par S t 
] hine W 
Vocal—The Wanderer's Song Schuma 
Mr a ae k 
Piano 
Warum Schumar 
Nocturne Chopis 
Mr ce 
Piar Auf Ochanng ~ : 
Mr I ( 
Vocal—lIhre Stimme Ss 1a 
Mrs. { vert Vincent 
Pia Noct G 31, N Ch 
Mr Nan Finhbine 
\ al 
Thou Art So Like Flower Schumann 
The Lotus Flower Schumann 
Mrs. James G, Berryhill, Jr 


nue 
One of the most interesting meetings of Mrs. Charles 
S. Hardy’s class in “Musical Appreciation” was held at 
her home on Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. Hardy analyzed 
the “C Sharp Minor Sonata” of Beethoven, taking each 
The 
both 


motif separately, and later playing it in its entirety 
“B Flat Minor Scherzo” was treated in like manne 


in detail and as 
explanations, made a full and instructive afternoon. At 
the next lesson Mrs. Hardy will take up the “Fifth Sym 
phony” of 
Orchestra 
Spring. 


whole, and, taken with the prefatory 


I 
['schaikowsky,” which the London Symphony 


will render here upon its appearance in the 


RRR 
department of the Moines Women’s 


musicals at the 


The music Des 


Club enjoyed one of its regular morning 





b house on last Thursday morning. The program was 
of unusual merit, being given by some of Des Moines 
leading musicians. Dr. M. L. Bartlett contributed a pa 


per devoted to “Oratorio,” which was illustrated by Kath 
erine Bray-Haines, soprano; Genevieve Wheat-Ball, con 
tralto, and Tolbert MacRae, basso 

Ree 
Hardy Hillside, Wis 


Artists 


Mrs. Charles S has 


where she gives 


gone to 
appearing on the 
School 


a piano recital, 
it the 


Recital Course Hillside Home 
CAROLINE YOUNG SMITH 


MUSIC IN DALLAS. 
Darras, Tex Febr 
rhe 


by Miss Barnes, Mesdames Wynne, Smith 


choir of the Second Presbyterian Church, assisted 


and White, and 
Mr. Wynne, gave an excellent musical program on the 
evening of February 8 


Rar 


uudiences attended the performances of the Aborn 


“Madama Butterfly” and Lucia 


1 
Large 


nglish Opera 


ompany, 





aime Munict 
BERTA MORENA S BRUNHII I 
di Lammern were presented Jane Abercror 
Edith Helena. Domenico Russo, Leonhard Samoloff and 
Elaine de Sellen eq ly divided the honor during ti 
stay here 
nnre 
[he famous tenor, Alessandro Bonci, will give a recita 
under the auspices of the Schubert Club, March < I 
oncert no doubt will be a gala event for Dallas and t 
rounding towns 
2nRne 
A concerto recital was given by the pupils of Har 
von Mickwitz, with assistance of pupils of Mr. Frederick 
it Kidd Key College, Tuesday, February 6, when Mildred 
Holloway and Bessie Brown, of Dallas, rendered numbers 
n the f wing program 
( ( r t movement I 
: Ruby Rand 
( erto, t eenene 
Annie The s 
‘ ; . Mi 
G I g. Ma Big Net I 
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Herman Conen 


Two Masicians. 


Moore—“My sense of hearing is the keenest ever. Do 
n know. I can hear watch ticking, although 
re six feet away.” Poore Then you are a wonder 
My watch is at the pawnbroker’s six blocks away.’ 308 


Transcript 


Metropolitan Welcomes Morena. 


Berta Morena, the fam 





yuuis Wagnerian sopra made 
sensational re-entry at the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
New York, in the rt of Sieglinde, and won a signal su 
ess, as she did als s Briinhilde in “Siewfric t th 
ertormance of t d Ning a 
The following pr n 
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Jomelli to Begin Concert Tour. 
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-laims to royalties 
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Olitzka Triumph at Progress Club. 


Rosa Olitzka, the famous contralto, won 


the Progress Club of New York on February 18. After 














Vhoto by Matzene, Chicago. 
ROSA OLITZKA 


euch of her songs she received a storm of applause and 
add three encores. Others who were 


received Mary Garden and Albert 


was compelled to 


also warmly were 
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MUSICAL GROWTH IN LAFAYETTE. 
I February 20, 191 
e Artists’ Concert Course, under 
Baer, was given February 7, 
y Alfred Calzin, and’ music 
{ sure, | brilliant 
iposed of numbers 
MacDowell, Grieg, Ru 
nas and Liszt, well ar 
lerf versatility, broad grasp 
will be given 
nme 
| March 12, at Fowler 
f the Purdue Glee and Mandolin 
md appearance here, 
fory | to with great pleasure 
mne 
Orat » Society, under the direction of 
ter, wil ng at the dedication of the 
new Jefferson High School on April 2. It will 
blic appearance of the society, and much in- 
Besides the program for the dedi 
rehearsing for May festival concerts 
a 
G y, soprano, a student of Oberlin College, 
re f esidence, has been appointed 
r Church choir, to succeed 
resigned 
meme, 
é va ven February 12 in the parlors 
Conservator f Music by students from the piano 
lepartme 
nme 
l yette Conservatory of Music will move next 
to a handsome and larger building, at 717 Columbia 
__Lena M. Baer. 
A 
R 
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greatest triumphs of her career at the concert given by 
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Spalding. On the following evening she sang at a pri- 
vate musicale given by Mrs. J. Kayser of 10 East Eighty- 
first street, at which the Russian Trio also appeared. 
Madame Olitzka had to leave the next day for Chicago, 
where she sang at a musicale given by the Standard Club 
on Saturday, appearing in an original sketch. She has 
heen engaged for a recital at the Studebaker in Chicago 
on March 1, and will reappear at the New York Hippo 
drome on March 17, with Albert Spalding. 





MUSIC IN COLUMBUS. 
Cotumsus, Ohio, February 15, 1912. 
Millicent Brennan has reopened her studio at 176 Four- 
teenth avenue, where she will be ready to receive pupils 
by February 20. Miss Brennan is one of the most attrac- 
tive singers Columbus has ever had, and she will be warm- 
ly welcomed on her return. 
nur 
Evelyn Metcalf Silbernagle, soprano, will give a recital 
in Akron in the near future. Mrs. Silbernagle has much 
charm in manner, a fine voice, and promises to be reck- 
oned with among the future singers of Columbus. 
nReR 


The Minneapolis Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
Lucille Tewksbury Stevenson, soloist, will give a concert 
in Memorial Hall, Thursday evening, March 14. 

nRre 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor, Gertrude Rennyson, soloist, will give a con- 
cert in Memorial Hall, Thursday evening, February 22. 
This will be the third concert in the series of four con- 
certs by this orchestra in Columbus, season 1911-12. The 
closing concert will be given March 21. 

a 

A Colonial musicale will be given at the home of Mrs. 
Dan Smith, 60 Jefferson avenue, Tuesday after- 
noon, March 4, the guests to be the members of the local 
chapter of Daughters of the American Revolution, The 
music will all be of the period from 1620 to 1776, and will 
be presented in historical costume. The participants will 
be Mr. and Mrs. Amor Sharp, soprano and baritone; 
Mabel Rathbun, piano, and eight lads and lasses in Colo- 
dress to dance a Colonial minuet and schottische. 
\mong the piano numbers will be compositions of Galuppi, 
Paradies, Scarlatti and Michelangelo Rossi. he program 
will be printed next week. 

nr, 

The Girls’ Glee Club at Ohio State University will give 
its annual concert Tuesday evening, March 20, in Univer- 
sity Chapel, Ethel Foote is director. 

n-ne 

Che Y. W. C. A. will present a group of members of the 
Girls’ Music Club at a concert in the Chamber of Com 
merce Auditorium Monday evening, February 26. 

mRR 

Savage's “Girl of the Golden West” will be produced at 
the Hartman Theater for matinee and evening perform- 
ances Saturday, February 24. 

bal ne 

A “Chanson en Crinoline” will be the last musical event 
of the Women’s Music Club for this season, taking place 
fuesday afternoon, March 27. 


Marion Green, a splendid baritone from Chicago, gave 
a rarely beautiful program of songs at last Friday’s twi- 
light concert, February 9. It has been a long time since 
any singer has so deeply impressed local concert patrons 
Mr. Green has a rich, resonant voice, inpeccable style, and 
a very agreeable (one might truthfully say engaging) per- 
sonality. Mabel Rathbun was an accompanist. revealing 
adequate technic, much sympathy and compelling admira- 
tion. A very large audience greeted Mr. Green, and gave 
abundant evidence of its sincere appreciation. 

Etta May Siri 


Laws 


nial 





Denison Conservatory of Music. 

Wednesday evening, February 7, the sixth composer re- 
cital, of the fourth series, took place at the Denison Con 
servatory of Music, Granville, Ohio. The program was 
devoted to Beethoven's “Pastoral” symphony and the over- 
ture “Leonore,” No. 3, interpreted by Miss Stevens and 
Mr. Wood. On February 21, Fannie Judson Farrar, pian- 
ist, gave the second faculty recital, playing sonata in E 
flat (op. 18), sonata in D minor (op. 17) and rondo in G 
by Beethoven. 





Hamlin with Mendelssohn Choir. 


George Hamlin, the tenor of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, filled his annual engagement with 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, in Toronto, February 
7, when Verdi's “Requiem” was sung. Tonight (Wednes- 
day) Mr. Hamlin will sing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
with the same organization in the same work, assisted by 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. 





“MUSIC IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Str. Aveustine, Fla., February p12 
The recital given at the Alcazar Casino, on February 13, 
the Japanese tenor, was interesting 
and readings, 


by Tomijivo Asai, 
The program consisted of Jap 
some modern songs in English and some old songs in Eng- 
lish. “Japanese Sword Song” was excellent, and the singer 
showed quite a deal of emotional talent. Mr. Asai ap- 






ese songs 


peared in Japanese costume. J. Hermann Yoder was the 
accompanist for the evening. 
a 

The orchestral concert at Hotel Ponce de Leon last Sun- 
day evening was an especially good one. Sullivan’s “The 
Lost Chord,” cornet solo, rendered by F. L. 
gteatly enjoyed. Mr. 
“The Rosary” 
The feature of the concert was Tschaikowsky 


Estes, was 


Estes, accompanied by the orches- 


tra, gave (Nevin) as an extra, and received 
a recall 
“Andante Cantabile, 
Shaw, 


” which was beautifully interpreted by 
Merry and Wurms. The selection 


from “Lom- 


Ross, 
and the 
were excellent 


Messrs 
‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
\ good crowd 


from “Pagliacci,” 
bardi” (Verdi), 
attended, and the 
morning concerts at the “Ponce” are quite popular 
are given in the corridors, which overlook the beautiful 


himself in Paradise when sit- 


1umbers 
applause was very enthusiastic The 
These 
ourt. One almost imagines 
ting in this beautiful tropical gardened court, with the 


glorious warm sunshine streaming down upon him, and 





listening to the strains of music from the splendid or- 
chestra, 
RReR 

lhe recital given by Maud Powell, at the Jefferson, on 
February 9, proved to be the most artistic of the season 
here. The celebrated violinist was in excellent form and 
greatly enthralled her very appreciative audience. She re- 
number of encores. Waldemar 


supported Madame Powell ad- 


sponded to quite a 


Liachowsky, accompanist, 


mirably. He is a fine pianist. The following is the ex- 
cellent program presented : 

Concert D minor W ieniawski 
Duo, Theme and variations fr t Kreutzer Sor 4 Beethoven 
Madame Powel Mr. Liachowsky 
Hungarian Dance, A majo .. Brahms- Joachim 
Deep River ... - ‘ Coleridge-Tayor-Powell 
Minute Waltz Ch n- Powell 

Hubay 


Zephyr TTT r 
Piano solo, Rhapsodie, G 
Ave Maria > W . 
Spanish Dance 
are 
The second concert in the C. W. Best Musical Course 
Hortense More- 
were the artists 


was given Tuesday evening, February 20 
hart, soprano, and Verne McClure, reader, 
at this concert. Miss Jensen was scheduled to appear in 
this concert,’ but being ill Miss Morehart filled the place. 
The program was varied, and pleased the audience 
nRnre 

At the last meeting of the St. Cecelia Club, 

music was continued, and a very interesting 


February 


15, German 


meeting it was. This was also a business meeting 


nme, 
The Junior St. Cecelia Club enjoyed a fine program at 
its last meeting. RRR, 


Society are had 
as formerly. 


The rehearsals of the St. Cecelia Choral 
now on Tuesday evenings instead of Monday, 
The Graded and High School Auditorium is used for these 
rehearsals. The interest shown by the members of the 
by their fine attendance 
nee 
10 of the Crescendo Club 
HERMANN YODER. 


society is evidenced 


The meeting on February 
was one of great interest J. 


Namara-Toye with Mendelssohn Club. 


Madame Namara-Toye was the soloist with the Men 


deissohn Glee Club Tuesday evening, February 20, in the 


ilroom of the Astor Hotel The young singer scored 


USICIANS 


If you desire to know more about music, read 


MARGARET H. GLYN’S 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
MUSICAL FORM 


(Published by LONGMANS) 
Send $2.50 to this office for the book, if you desire to 


know more about music. 
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veritable triumph in her singing of the “Batti, Batti,” 
“Manon” and an 


red. Namara 


“Don Giovanni,” the gavotte from 


English group. She was repeatedly enc 


from 








Toye has gone to Lakewood for a ten days’ rest after 


engagements she has filled since the first of the 


Mozart 


March 2, the concert taking place at the Hotel 


the Many 
year. She will be the soloist with the New York 
Scciety, 
Astor. 
Madame Charles Cahier’s Success. 
The great international public which heard Madam 
Charles Cahier last summer in the Munich Festspiele was 
f one voice in praising 
the splendid perfection 


lis Amet 





lisplayed 


pap ers 
Spoke ol her as ‘the 
alto of altos, and de 


scribed her performance 
of Brangane in “Tristan 
ind Isolde” as the most 
finished ever seen i 
this, the city of Wagner 
opera. Madame Cahier’s 
appearance in the Fest 
spiele this year will 

looked forward to with 





great interest 
The photo repr 
Photo by F. Graine M th } } 


herewi snows her 
MADAME CHARLES CAHIER 2 ec 
the part it oextus in 


As Sextu 
Mozart’s “Titus,” a role 
which she sang with great success 
Keystone Concert Company. 
The Hackensack (N 
of the rendition of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, February 16, by the Keystone 


J.) daily papers speak very highly 
program presented in the First 


Concert Company of Kutztown, Pa., composed of Joan 
Easley, pianist and accompanist, instructor of piano and 
theory; irles A. Dobson, baritone, superintendent of the 


Harry W. Sha 


drawing and painting, all 


music department and instructor of voice; 
radin, cartoonist, supervisor of 
»f the Keystone State Normal School 
“All that I ask ve,” she sang; 
They pitie 1 her for her choice, 


And thought as they sat there listening 





And suffering torture, that the thing 
She needed most was a voice 


Chicago Record-Herald 
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Associate Manager 


St. James Building . - New Year> 








NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


Che National Society for the Promotion of Grand Opera 
English, a recently federated club ld a meeting 
Sunday afternoon, February 11 the tover of the Cen 


tury Theater, Sixty-second street and Central Park West 


New York At th eeting brief addresses wet 
thning the plans the society and showin 
gratifying progress. Among those who addressed the meet 
ing were the president of the ty, Regina le Kovet 
Charles Henry Meltzer and others The work of this so- 
lety is one in which the Federation particularly i 
cerned and its progress w e wat with the greatest 
interest by all to whom “opera in Englis 4 consum 
ition devoutly t be wishe for.’ 
> RR 
The Beethoven | » has extended nvitation 
National Federation of Musical Clubs” to hold the springs 
ard meeting in Memphis, Tenn The invitation has been 
accepted, although the exact date | not vet been decided 
on, but the meeting will probably take place immediate) 
ifter Easter 
RRe 
The Afternoc Mi Au y t rd 
A progra of it President's Day The pr t ga 
the cntertainment to the 1 its friend t 
lelightful entertainment it w The program follow 
‘ R 
lia \ 
, 
ar x 
I Rist W l 
Violin, H I 
Love’s Epit 
R , , 











Bonci, the == tenor, says: 


Art of Singing in alli 
Branches, Voice Pro- 
duction — Interpretation 
Thirty years experience 
Late with the Metropolitan Opera 
Circular—Carbone’s Breath 
Controller sent on epplication 
poor: OIB MALL, NEW YORK 


“Signor Carbone is a Master in the Art i 2 
teacher in America er in Europe. I recommend him heartily as a true, competent exponent of lta . 
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COMING HOME 


Next Season 1912-13 





LOUIS 


. 


VIOLINIST 





Appeared with the following 
European Orchestras This 
Season: 


Berlin, Philharmonic Orchestra 
Dresden, Gewandhaus Orchestra 
Breslau, Philharmonic Orchestra (twice) 


Brussels, Orchestre du Theatre Royal de 
la Monnaie (eighteen performances) 


Liege, Concerts Symphonique, Theatre 
Royal 

Blankenburghe, Kursaal 

Goérlitz, Stadtisches Orchester (twice) 
Besides these orchestra concerts, he has 
appeared in recital four times in Berlin, 
twice in Leipsic, twice in Dresden and 
once each in Halle, Weimar, Hanover, 
Munich, Vienna, Hamburg, Frankfort, 


Brussels; and he will give three recitals 
in May in London. 


Dates Now Booking 
FOR FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


CONGERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 

















D’ALBERT’S “DIE VERSCHENKTE FRAU.”’ 








Munica, February 10, 1912. 

Eugen d’Albert wrote an opera, “Tiefland,” which turned 
out to be the most popular opera on the German stage 
since Wagner, and rightly so, I think. Admitting that the 
music is not exactly masterful, it is, however, extremely 
good and splendidly underlines the many finely dramatic 
situations of the book. Its failure in New York I can 
only attribute to the failure of the singers to bring out 
properly the possibilities of the work. Emmy Destinn I 
never have seen, so | do not know anything about her 
Marta, but I do know that Schmedes is absolutely impos- 
sible as Pedro, and that Feinhals, although a good Wotan, 
for instance, is altogether too stiff and unbending to make 
a real figure out of the Spanish mill owner and villain 
Sebastiano. The fact that “Tiefland” led the list of operas 
in Germany in number of performances for two successive 
seasons proves at least that it has been a tremendous pub 
lic success. So naturally a great many eyes and ears 
were turned toward Vienna in connection with the pro- 
duction of d’Albert’s new opera, his first since “Tiefland.” 
The book of this new opera is also by Rudolf Lothar, who 
prepared the “Tiefland” book, but, unfortunately, the new 
libretto is not built up on any such splendid drama as 
was that of “Tiefland,” which was adapted from a fine 
play of the Spaniard, Angelo Guimera, an English version 
of which met with success under the title “Marta of the 
Lowlands.” The libretto of “Die verschenkte Frau” 
(“The Given Away Wife”) is made after an idea of F. 
Antony, and 1t would have been much better if this Mr. 
Antony had set his idea out to grow for a while, for, as it 
was, it is hardly large enough to serve as the basis for a 
three act light opera. Simply told, it is this: Beatrice is 
the wife of Antonio, the landlord of a little inn in Fras- 
cati, near Rome. He bullies her, principally because of 
unfounded jealousy. On the advice of a jolly old Capu- 
cine monk, Beatrice goes away to pray to Saint Anna for 
improvement in the behavior of her husband. As soon as 
she is gone her twin sister, Felicia, the wife of the leader 
of a troupe of traveling comedians, conveniently arrives and 
is apprised of the domestic troubles of Beatrice by the 
monk She determines to take the part of her sister, 
whom she exactly resembles, and to tame Antonio. Her 
husband, Zacometto, the comedian, helps her by imper- 
sonating the new lord of the castle, who is just expected 
at Frascati, but has been delayed. The first act ends with 
a quarrel between the supposed Beatrice (Felicia) and 
Antonio and the arrival of the supposed lord (Zacometto). 
The second act concerns itself with the flirtation between 
the false lord (Zacometto) and the supposed Beatrice 
(Felicia). This. of course, arouses Antonio to extreme 
jealousy. He surprises the two in each other’s arms, and, 
upon the lord reminding him that it is the custom to pre- 
sent the new lord of the castle with some welcoming gift, 
Antonio cries out ironically in rage and fury: “Very well, 
then! I'll give you my wife!” Zacometto and Felicia, of 
course, take him at his word, and retire to spend the night 
together, certainly not a very risque situation, considering 
that they are in reality man and wife. The third act is 
very, very weak. Antonio is discovered in the depth of the 
blues, because, as he thinks, he has given his wife to the 
lord. The obliging Capucine tells him that perhaps a 
wonder can help him. Beatrice comes back from her pil- 
grimage, Zacometto explains the deception, and every- 
thing is over. The two parts of Beatrice and Felicia are, 
of course, played by the same woman. There is a third 
sister, Theresa, who is introduced for the sake of a few 
love scenes with a follower of Zacometto, which are so 
placed as to give Beatrice-Felicia time to make the neces- 
sary changes of costume. Very weak stuff, it will be 
seen, and, unfortunately, not at all improved by Lothar in 
preparing it for the stage. 

The opera was a great disappointment to those who 
were looking for a worthy successor to “Tiefland,” but I 
want to say that the blame, according to my ideas, in no 
ways rests upon Eugen d’Albert If there had been a 
single gleam of real wit and humor in the bock, certainly 
his bright, flowing music could have carried the opera to 
success. Much of it had real humor, which is a hard ele- 
ment to bring into music. The music which accompanied 
he jolly, fat monk, for instance, was splendid in its paro- 
ditical sacred style. When d’Albert wrote straight melo- 
dies they were, without exception, pretty and  singable, 
though it must be admitted that often one thought of the 
facile pen of Lehar in connection with them. Taken all 
in all, the music was' very agreeable, and the instrumenta- 
tion always full of fine, delicate, beautiful effects. Espe- 
cially effective were the quarrel duet between Felicia and 
\ntonio in the first act, the whole first scene of the sec- 
ond act, the short trio refrain which is sung two or three 
times by Felicia, Antonio and Zacometto, and the love mu- 
sic at the close of the second act, In the third act the 





music, mostly a rehash of former themes, is not up to the 
standard of the other two, and the end leaves a very flat 
taste in the mouth. The only thing that could possibly 
have rescued the opera would have been act ‘nales built 
up with the strength and cleverness of an Arthur Sulli- 
van, and the book, with its abrupt act endings, gave no 
chance for these. I had the impression at the end of each 
act that the actors had to hurry in order to get through 
with their work before Lothar shut them in behind the 
curtain, 

The opera was directed by Bruno Walter with his usual 
splendid command and fine fecling for all the delicacies of 
the score. The orchestra was, as usual, quite above criti- 
cism. The double role of Beatrice-Felicia was taken by 
Frau Gutheil-Schoder. She acted it splendidly, but one 
cannot overlook the shortcomings of her voice. So much 
of this music lies high, and it is exactly the high register 
of Frau Gutheil-Schoder’s voice that is so badly worn out 
But as an actress she sustained her high reputation, and 
sounded well when she was not compelled to force and 
sing high. Antonio was by no means done justice to by 
Herr Haydter. He is, to be sure, a stupid fellow in the 
play, this Antonio, but there is no need for stupid acting 
on the part of his portrayer. Herr Hofbauer as Zaco- 
metto seemed to be very nervous in the first act, but in 
the second he got back both his voice and his confidence, 
and was perhaps the most satisfactory figure of the whole 
evening. Herr Schrédter did the jolly monk finely. He 
is an “Ehrenmitglied” (honorary member) of the opera 
company, and appears only in special parts to which he is 
particularly adapted. A man of sixty odd years, he knows 
how to handle the remnants of his voice with excellent 
skill. 

I have seen more intelligent stage management than was 
displayed in “Die verschenkte Frau.” The real unqualified 
success of the evening belongs to the gentleman who de- 
signed the two extremely fine scenes which were exhibited. 
I presume it was Professor Roller, although no name was 
on the program. They quite made one homesick for 
Italy. 

After the first act there was slight applause; after the 
second, by far the best of the three, quite hearty applause. 
though it was only due to the efforts of the standees that 
d’Albert was called out three or four times; and at the 
end general exit of the audience interspersed+with hearty 
applause from the same standees again, which drowned 
out faint hearted hisses from some others. 

To sum up, another case in which very good music and 
a generally excellent performance could not carry a weak 
book through to real success. H. O. Oscoon. 





R. E. Johnston Plans Tour for Genee. 

R. E. Johnston, who is to manage the American tour 
next season of the world famous dancer, Adeline Genee, 
announces that the tournee will begin in New York, No- 
vember 15, 1912. 

In speaking of his plans for presenting Madame Genee, 
Mr. Johnston says: “In her performances in America 
next season, Madame Genee will be given a broader scope 
for her genius, with the result that, assisted by her own 
symphony orchestra and a specially selected company, she 
will be able to realize, for the first time in this country, her 
long cherished ambition of presenting in pantomime form 
certain operas whose difficulties have heretofore prevented 
dancers from giving them in their entirety. 

“The scenery and costumes now being constructed by the 
foremost European houses will, by their historical ac- 
curacy and artistic beauty, suitably frame the scholarly 
efforts of the young artist and forestall all the usual criti- 
cisms of anachronism and inaccuracy. 

“The coming tournee will cover a far wider territory 
than any ever before undertaken by a dancer in this coun- 
try and Madame Genee will be introduced to important 
centers where, until now, her fame has only reached. 

“A special private train will be at the disposal of 
Madame Genee during her tour, and will carry, beside: 
her company and her own symphony orchestra, a special! 
conductor and her business staff.” 





Dallmeyer Russell in Franklin, Pa. 


Dallmeyer Russell recently appeared with Franz Kohler 
before the Monday Evening Musical Society, of Franklin, 
Pa., where he was most enthusiastically received by the 
public and press. The following is from the Franklin 
Evening News: 

That Dalimever Russell can play the piano was proven beyond 
cavil last evening. He diselayed a thoroughly schooled touch, a 
fluent technic and a most artistic wse thereof in the interpretation 
of the selections given His octaves, staccato and left hand work 
were surpassingly well done We predict that this pianist will 
within a short time stand among the first American virtuosos. 
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MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 

BiRMINGHAM, Ala., 2 

During the past month serious efforts have been made 
to form a glee club of male voices, and though the prog- 
ress naturally has been: slow, indications are, that in the 
near future these efforts will be crowned with success. 
The Treble Clef Club, realizing that a chorus of mixed 
voices, capable of rendering complete oratorios, would be 
of immense advantage to the musical situation in Birming- 
ham, has, at the earnest solicitation of its conductor, Mr. 
Dahm-Petersen, agreed to form the female part of such a 
chorus, if he should succeed in bringing together a suffi- 


February 10, 1912 


cient number of male voices into an independent club, 
formed on the same basis as the Treble Clef Club, the 
two clubs working together in oratorios and cantatas be- 
sides doing their individual work. If the men singers can 
be made to realize the situation and thus make the idea 
a reality, Birmingham would in the near future hear 
standard choral works rendered by a body of singers, su- 
perior to anything presented in the city before, and real 
music festivals would result. The Treble Clef Club has 
among its members a number of the professional singers, 
and it is hoped that a similar number of mostly trained 
voices may be brought together among the men 
nner 

About a month ago fire destroyed the building in which 
the Cable Piano Company had its quarters. Besides 
the Cable Company, Corrie Handley and Mr. and 
Mrs William Gussen, the latter working under the firm 
name of the Birmingham Conservatory of Music, lost con- 
siderable property, though to a great extent covered by 
insurance. Last week a performance was given for the 
benefit of the Gussens by some of their pupils and others, 
which netted the sum of $300. The Cable Company con- 
tinues business in temporary quarters. 

nere 

Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” 
ago at the South Side Baptist Church, Laura J 
organist. 


was given two weeks 


Davies 


RRR 


An “Evening with Mendelssohn” was an enjoyable 
service at the South Highland Presbyterian Church last 
Sunday. Claude Hartzell is organist. 
RRR 
The Russian Trio (Bernstein Brothers, of New York) 
appeared recently at a matinee in the Jefferson Theater. 


in or 


Lhevinne Back in the East. 

Josef Lhevinne, the eminent Russian pianist, now tour 
ing this country under the management of Loudon Charl 
ton, has completed a series of engagements in the Middle 
West and has returned East for concerts in New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Toronto, Providence, New London, 
Holyoke, Northampton (Smith College), Wellesley Col- 
lege and other points At Ann Arbor, where the concert 
was given under the auspices of the University of Michi 
gan, the pianist aroused especial enthusiasm. A Michigan 
daily commented on his success as follows: 





“The new Rubinstein’ —that a daring appellation to give 
any pianist in these days when the traditi of the great Russiar 
virtuoso still survives; but after the perfotmance of Josef Lhevinn« 
in University Hall last evening one can understand the justice of 
the praise which has been showsred upon From every standar 








ye 





of the art of piano playing it was a wonderful accomplishment 

Of Lhevinne’s recent concert in Cincinnati, under the 
auspices of the Matinee Musical Club, the critic of the En- 
quirer, in a review full of praise for the Russian’s artis 
tic gifts and beautiful tone, concludes by saying: 





For display of virtuosity, insinuating rhythm and gent ianist 
attainment this performance was one of the most brilliant imagina 
ble Lhevinne is a remarkable pianist gifted wit colossal technic, 


and a virtuoso of the first water 


Utica Press Praises Connell. 
The Utica (N. Y.) press praised the work of Horatio 
Connell at a recent appearance there, as the following 
notices testify: 


Horatio Connell, baritone, sang the role of the High Priest, and 


he won many compliments. His voice is of a quality 





heard, and he sang with a true appreciation of the part U 


ye glad to welcome him again Utica Press, February 14, 1912 


Horatio Connell, baritone, sang the role f the Hig Priest a 
won high favor with the audience He as a voice fine in qua 
and he sang with a true appreciation of the part He has the true 
lyric gift.—Utica Herald Despatch, February 14, 19 

ommgeme 


The part of the High Priest in the opera was taken by Horat 


Connell, whho uses his bass-baritone voice to good advantage in the 
interpretation of the character 


interpretation and the audience was appreciative f his efforts. — 


He gave the part a very intelligent 


Utica Observer. February 14, 10 


Meyn at Morristown Musicale. 

Heinrich Meyn sang the following songs at a musicale 
given by John M. Forker, at Morristown, N. J., on Febru- 
ary 15: “Requiem” and “Banjo Song” 
zitternden Mondlicht” (Haile), 


(Homer), “Im 
‘L‘houre exquise” (Hahn), 


(Schubert), “T 
(d’Hardelot), and 
David Mannes also 


“Il neige” (Bemberg), “Der Erlkonig” 
the Evening Star” (Wagner), “Vision” 
“Romance” (Wood) Mr. and Mrs 
appeared. 


Beatrice La Palme as Rosina and Marguerite. 
In Toronto recently, where the Montreal Opera Com 


pany paid a visit, Beatrice La Palme won a signal tri- 




















umph. Her Rosina and Marguerite were highly praised as 
will be seen from the following notices 
Madame La Palme, as the harming, vivacious Rosina, scored at 
even greater triumph than in her ev s rok f Marguerite She 
sang particularly well the delightful interpolate air from “La 
Perle de Bres 1 the Una voce I relegram, 
February 19, 1912 
In t I c f Sev Mada La I Rosina scored a 
tine triumpl rhe ted 1 both v and his < 
y The tremendous t f Ross 4 colora 
seemed as easy for her as the simplest ballad < s. tril nort 
mentos and high notes being taker t itonation, | 
t coloring or clear phrasing It was f ed vocalism, t 
rich she added graceful and aK s a x Toronto News, 
February 19, 1912 
Madame La Palme a dainty le Rosina, a 
every whisk of } yellow skirts and glanc f her roguish eye she 
gave the idea of tl wilful heroir » sang the cok 
with genuine grace, and he singing «a n it 
apparent spontaneous delight t I M rd | I 
iary 19, 1912 
Madame La Palme wor indisput t h as Rosina, a ¢ 
that suited her both vocally nd _ histrionically Her voice was it 
excellent for and she sang the 1 sik f he art, as ~we as 1! 
nterpolated “Charmant Oiseau” from “La Perle de Bresil wit 
1¢ charm of finished vocalization The executive ff tic f 
florid portion of the aria — w case lefiniti r 
ve ' ntained q ty f I ¢ h ly 
le x f the am fa iH 
bd ! t tl ‘ 7 A Ss & ! s 7 
g and was gene / | ‘ < I } 
iry 19, 191 
As for Madame La | t vas a humanity and ferv 
ier interpretat f the mis eart of Marguerite 
in her singing, « at , al lramat there was d 
melodiousness s P k t be ade ‘ 
La Palme’s singing of the Jewel Song For brilliant colorature, 
faultless in intonation, trills and ringing high notes, Madame I 














BEATRICE LA PALME 





Of t Montreal Opera Ce 

Palme's singing of t M ‘ u 
and humanly engaging t! lor N r 4 ,) 

The ve ¢ g k { 
a La . Palme H 
: ahily : . 
I that bre Rea 
Palme gives the r ‘ e 

this cit and a t ae w perf 
ance in the final scene a‘ ¢ bee ‘ ‘ ¢ t I 
Marcella Semi I We he : 19 

Madame La Palux e part of Margue 2 f t fa 

table impressior She has a ve rett V + sine ’ 
distinction of phrasing and expr n, the « t f Marguerite’s 
character being cleverly suggeste The ‘ nus in the ga 
ten scene did not fail to make its usual impres Ma e La Palme 
sang her music with an engaging sin ty of passion that was wel 
suited to the characte f the artless, inexperienced, humble girl 
Goethe’s creation. Her “King of 7 ‘ ‘ bei 
inaffected, wi ¢ and ‘ 1 sai 
nd yet brilliant in exe ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ i 








NIKISCH 


AND THE 


LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Programs for the Concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York 
Monday and Wednesday, April 8 and 10 


Monday Evening, April 8 


Overture—'‘Leonore No 3°" ° Beethoven 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 1 ‘ : Brabms 
Symphonic Poem—**Prancesca da Rimini'’ Tachaikowsky 
Overture—“‘Tannhauser” . ° . ° Wagner 
Wednesday Evening, April 10 
Overture ‘“‘Egmont"’ ° ° Keethoven 


Symphony No, 6—"*The Pathetiqne’ Tschaikowsky 


Vorspicl und Liebestod ‘“‘Tristan and isolde’®’ . Wagner 
Wald weben-—‘‘Siegtried"’ ° . Wagner 
Overture,—** Meistersinger*’ e . Wagner 


THE OFFICIAL PIANO OF THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA IS THE STEINWAY 


New York Prices: 
Parquet, $3.50; Dress Circle, $2.50; Balcony, $1.50 
Boxes: First or Second Tier, $40 


in order that the pul i c tected trom ticket 
speculat I lanager 1 the 
American f nd t London y 
phony Orchestra, | pened f rder sale of 
cat I i r A tA 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Tuesday Evening, 
April 9 


Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, 
April 11 


Presented by 


Mr. WARREN R. FALES 
of PROVIDENCE 


and 


HOWARD PEW 


ot NEW YORK 


Mr. 
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Elizabeth Sherman Clark in Four Recitals. 


erman Clark, the American contralto, 
k recital was recently reviewed in THE 
ing at recitals in Boston, February 8 
ir College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb- 
extracts from the New York 
refer to Miss Clark’s recital at the Lyceum 


that she possessed a 
1 le power and in the lower 
In addition she used it well, her 


asing correct -New York 


inguages, thus putting 
Miss Clark can descend 
my ot even a con 


f the treble staff 


k Pres 
f expressive use, 
te met s are excellent 
ging of im aria trom 
( rdani’s “Car mio ben,” the German folk song 
Y I 
ag lit f 1 good phrasing Her 


lelivery there were 


herself The Italiar 
by Giordani, were in 
Clar e and methods The lovely “Stille 

a ge in he progran and “Im Kahn” by 


Wagner is the last word in opera?” 


k that he is the first word in mus‘ 


StojowsKi’s Rare Pianistic Gifts. 
Monday evening of last week, February 19, Sigismond 
Stojowski and Arthur Argiewicz gave the first of their 
three recitals in the concert hall of the MacDowell Club 





SIGISMOND STOTOWSKI 


of New York 
minor sonata, op. 30, No. 2, and Brahms’ D minor sonata, 
The pianist, Sigismond Sto- 


The program consisted of Beethoven’s C 


op. 108, for piano and violin. 








eatin ot teneal Mme. 
‘ rtize through 
istria, England, 
1 a E 
i Old It N 
E 


School of Singing in Dresden, Johann 
Georgen Alleé 27. Prepares for con- 
cert and opera, German Lied. High 


est advantages English spoken. 
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Great Wagnerian 
and Lieder Singer 


IN AMERICA, 
SEASON 1911-12 





Management: E. S. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Management: 
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Great 
Violin 
Virtuoso 


“ WITEKS = 


Management, E. Ss. BROWN 


42 Weet 39th Street - New York 


MARY 


PORTER Hi ITCH ELL; 


CONTRALTO 
Management: B. S. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street ° 


‘ DUFAULT 


TENOR 


wasagement, E. S. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street, 


que WALDO 


| 
CONTRALTO “CHILD LIPB IN SONG” 


Maragemest, E. S. BROWN, 42 West 39th St., New York 








New York 





New York 











ary GHENEY 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Orateria, Welsh Folk Songs 
Management. &. S. BROWN. 48 Weet 3th Street. New York 


‘SAH TO Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
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HARRIET BAWDEN 


SOPRANO 
Management: BE. S. BROWN, 42 West 39th Street, New York City 








jowski, played an intermezzo by Brahms, and Schumann’s 
“Papillons,” with the same composer’s “Warum” by way 
of encore, while the violinist contributed the solo items, a 
minuet by Porpora, a melody by Gluck and a prelude- 
allegro by Pugnani. 

With the piano playing of Sigismond Stojowski, the 
writer has long been familiar. He considers it to be not 
only eminently chaste, correct and intelligent, but also as 
a most excellent model for the emulation of students of 
the piano. Stojowski’s avoidance of anything sensational, 
startling or claptrap, his restraint, freedom from exaggera- 
tion, repose, give to his playing an elegance of manner 
and agreeable tone which are at their best in halls of not 
too great size. 

The violinist was hampered by a violin with a tight, dry 
tone, due, probably, to too high a bridge, or too long a 
sound post, or perhaps both. 

The concert hall was crowded to standing room and the 
applause was most generous as well as deserved. 

Stojowski’s playing never fails to interest students and 
the younger concert pianists of the day. He is pre- 
eminently an interpreter who has absorbed all schools and 
who, in his performances, inspires those who need guid- 
ance in the more intricate sides of an art for which the 
standards are becoming more and more exacting. 





Gruppe a Pleasing Player. 

Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch cellist, has been characterized 
everywhere by such expressions as “brilliant,” “pleasing,” 
“delightful.” At his appearances with the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra and in a concert at Aberdeen the 
press said: 


Paulo Gruppe, cellist, has played in Kansas City several times, but 
his engagement with the orchestra gave him better opportunity t 
demonstrate his real genius as a player of this difficult instrument 
In his selections, particularly the Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor, 
he demonstrated a technic of amazing perfection. The nocturne 
was fine in the singing quality and the gay, rollicking rondo was 
given just that effect which works one up to an effervescent mood.— 
Kansas City Post, February 7, 1912. 


The cello solos by Paulo Gruppe, the brilliant young Dutch cellist 
in whom Kansas City takes such a personal pride and interest, were 
expanded from three set numbers to five in all, enthusiastic encores 
being demanded. Saint-Saéns’ big concerto in A minor served to 
display the finished technic of the young virtuoso, while the beaut: 
ful nocturne of Klenge! was a fine exhibition of exquisite tonality 
that exemplified the possibilities of this instrument as is rarely done 
A sprightly rondo of Dvorak was the third set number and the two 
encores completed an unusually generous contribution of solos ¢ 
the afternoon.—Kansas City Journal, February 1g12 


Paulo Gruppe delighted one of the largest audiences which has 
ever greeted a Philharmonic artist The young musician, whose ex 
tremely youthful appearance belies his finished artistry, played 
program of a dozen numbers and encores and was warmly applauded! 
through the program.—Aberdeen (Mo.) Daily American, February 
1, 1912. 


A distinctive feature of Mr. Gruppe’s playing was the big, reson 
ant, rich tone which he obtained from his king of instruments. My 
Gruppe played with an enthusigsm and sparkle which carried his 
audience by storm and he received encore after encore. Beside 
being a wonderful artist and musician he is a young man with a 
most attractive personality and found no trouble in at once winning 
the approbation and favor of his audience.—Aberdeen Daily News, 
February 1, 1912. 





Mrs. Snyder Sails. 

Full of enthusiasm over the successful results of her sea- 
son, Mrs. Frederick Snyder, the well known musical man- 
ager of St. Paul, Minn., sailed on the steamship Adriatic 
for Europe to be gone until the end of April. While the 
past season has been very gratifying for musical St. Paul, 
from every point of view, closing as it did with a brilliant 
week of opera given by the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, still, owing to certain local conditions, Mrs. Snyder 
has decided to take recitals only, eliminating the opera for 
next season, 

Although in New York but two days, prior to sail ng, 
Mrs. Snyder was the center of interest of all things mu- 
sical for the time being, and managed to map out quite a 
deal of her next season’s attractions betwixt and between 
her social engagements. 
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pearls might be valued at $15,000 if they are really pearls MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 
and not fishskin.” Memruts, Tenn Fet y t 
‘The very idea!” exclaimed the president. “How dare Angelo Cortese, harpist, and Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, vo 
you suggest that I wear imitation pearls. My husband calist, furnished delightful entertainments for the local 
paid nearly $16,000 for this string. Huh! I suppose you members of the Mothers’ Congress, which met February 
think these diamonds are false, too,” she added, displaying 17, “Child’s Welfare’ Day,” at the Court House. Mr 
many carats on her carrots Cortese gave a harp solo, “Prayer,” and received such an 
“Madame,” said the Knight, with a profound bow, “I enthusiastic encore that he was forced to respond with 
think nothing of the kind. I see that they are genuine two other dainty selections. Mrs. Mooney’s numbers were 
My grievance is that you have been so spoiled by having given splendidly, with harp accompaniment 
all these jewels, gowns, carriages, and luxuries for nothing zeRe,e 
that you have no sense of value, not even of an artist's Arthur Shattuck appeared at the Lyceum Theater Tues- 
skill, acquired by years of patient toil, frequently in pov day evening. His playing was excellent, but his audience 
erty. You chatted and smiled and displayed your orna- was not half what he deserved There is probably less 
ments while this notable pianist here, Herr Beggarmann, interest here in piano music than there should be, and only 
regaled you with his choicest art.” those who were present half realized what the absent ones 
He Knicut Stirs Up A Hornet’s Nest “This is an insult,” “put him out,” “call the usher,” “this missed in not hearing Shattuck. He was the fourth of the 
“Madame,” and the Don to the president of the Ideal comes from admitting men,” came from various parts of all-star attractions presented by Mrs. John Cathey, local 
Club of Idle Women, “these fraternal, or rather, sororical the room manager 
: focieties—if I may be allowed to coin a new word from “Ladies, I withdraw,” said the Knight, “if I may hav a2ae 
the Latin—these sisterly societies do an excellent work in your permission to go.” There was an enthusiast meeting Tuesday of those in 
replenishing the depleted exchequer of musical artists, Unanimous consent was granted terested in forming a permanent chorus, held at the Busi 
: quite apart from the pleasure you yourselves receive in “Und I vill retire myself also,” said the pianist, follow- mess Men’s Club. Professor Wallerstein outlined plans for 
having these artists among you.” ing the Don a great organization, the purpose of which will be to give 
“But: eh,” said the lady, with hesitation ‘Why did you play for nothing?” asked Don Keynoté. annual festivals in connection with the Symphony Orches- 
: “I do not flatter.” nclidliaial i Witla OU bn ene when they gained the street . . tra Che chorus will begin rehearsals at any early date. 
. , Vell, I vill tell you all about how dot was. My sister's nee 
good than, perhaps, you are aware of in turning a little ssicilichcalll e's Geliahik th: dine’ WiDeeeeil at Bae “clic ad r as - é = 
? money into the pockets of these artists.” 1 ag : nes sos geet. seer igs Mane + er Soe La a eo — 
: , ¥ der segredary und her husband was at mine sister's haus, for the monthly concert at the Goodwyn Institute on Sat 
“Money? We never speak of money here This iS @ und ven | blay dot rhapsodie von Liszt, ah gott, how  urday afternoon next. Mrs. George Manush and Mrs, H. H 
ladies’ club,” replied the embarrassed president kolossal was dot rhapsodie, und it was schust like it was Fairfax, clever musicians who have recently come to Mem- 
“You do not mean to tell me that your artists are not for me already made, und ven I haf blayed it for die phis from i la.. will be heard for the first 
paid,” thundered the redresser of wrongs familie at once she over to me came und seid dat,” time at Saturday's concert. Other members appearing on 
“Pay! Money! Wages!” exclaimed a number of club “I anderstand,” interrupted the Knight. “You expected the program are: Mrs. A. G. Adams, Mrs. Dudley Saun 
besses at once. “I must remind you that we are all ladies a fee” ders, Rosalind Kline, Sallie Leake, Katherine Bass, Vir 
here.” said the president haughtily “te, ja! Fifty hundred, mebbe two hundred thaler ginia Barrow. Mrs. Carrutl Lan ister hairman of 
“And I must remind you that you are a collection of Nur einmal: Neffer no more again once! I blay like an the program committee, is e of the most interested 
charitably supported paupers,” said the Knight with firm- 4tdeest, nicht war! Dot pig woman you haff in der r workers in the club this season, and under her manage 
‘ii ner seen, no, yes Vell, she to me said, ‘Pleeze drow dis ment some of the best programs in the clu history ave 
A commotion of mingled gasps, sneers, titters, and ex = ae pprcsaeray “Sly _— — a = orm Sten GENINNNS et Goncuye Seamus 
clamations greeted the Knight’s retort. a a bea ryt eas “tN io a af 
’ . ; nches for dem round sausage shoulders pig like yards The Memphis Symphony Orchestra will present the se 
Undaunted, he continued: “You have no wealth except yey | drow it round und it look like a rope agross a ond of the season's concerts on the evening of March 
what is left you by your family or given os by your hus tennis gourt. I said ‘Madaam, if you der draft feel al Cecil Fanning, the young American baritone, will be the 
bands. You could not earn a stenographer's wages OF 4 ready yet I haff a bostage sht ump for der rest of your pack joist for the evening. Professor Wallerstein prepat 
sewing girl’s. That French imported — you weaF, to « ver.’ She smole a leedle at dot choke, but I geep my ng a program of exceptional interest a 
Madame, cost some one $500, did it not? shtamp, begauze I sensitized dot a woman mit so much nne 
“More than that,” replied the president, somewhat ego in her cosmos, as Kibbling says, vood not a musician Mrs. Cathey, local manager, has announced that on 
soothed. pay for nuddings at all.” March 8 she will present Jan Kubelik, violinist, in joint 
“It is not worth it,” remarked two ladies at the back “You have taken your first step in political economy recital with Alessandro Bonci, tenor. They will appear at 
of the room who had only $200 gowns. “That necklace of Proceed!” said the Knight, opening the door of the café the Lyceum Theater Nota Nance Oxtver 
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| || RE. JOHNSTON ANNOUNCES FOR SEASON 1911-1912 


INSTRUMENTALISTS : 


ALBERT SPALDING ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM HOWARD BROCKWAY HENRIET TE BACH 





Great American Violinist. Russian Pianist.( Greatest Liszt Player.) Composer-Pianist Brilliant Young Violinist 
HERBERT SACHS-HIRSCH LUBA d’ALEXANDROWSKY 
Brilliant Young Pianist. Wonderful Russian Pianist. 


SOPRANOS : 


MARY GARDEN YVONNE de TREVILLE ALICE NIELSEN CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 


. and her Company. Remarkable Colorature. American Prima Donna Dramatic Soprano 
NAMARA-TOYE CHARLOTTE MACONDA RUDOLPHINE RADIL 
: The Latest Favorite. Colorature Soprano. Lyric Soprano. 
; MARIE SEVILLE EDITHE ROBERTS 
2. 8 Dramatic Soprano. Lyric Soprano. 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS : 


j ROSA OLITZKA LILLA ORMOND MARIANNE FLAHAUT ISABELLE BOUTON 


Great Lieder Singer. In Song Recital. 1 Metropolitan Opera Co Operatic Contralto 
j LAURA GRAVES EVA MYLOTT 
q American Contralto. Australian Contralto 
E TENORS : 
HENRI LA BONTE PAUL MORENZO FRANKLIN LAWSON” 
Remarkable Young Tenor. Spanish Tenor. American Tenor 


BARITONES : 


OSCAR SEAGLE ALEXANDER HEINEMANN J. LOUIS SCHENCK CHRIS ANDERSON 


A Rare Artist Famous German Lieder Singer American Baritone 


KARL SCHNEIDER 


Season 1912-13—Godowsky (Ksabe Piano); Ysaye; Adeline Genée, with London Co. and Orchestra; Kussewitzsky; Scharwenka; R. G. 
Knowles '*,:25;'cr* Dr. Fery Lulek ; irene Scharrer, Pianist; Kocian, Bohemian Violinist; John McCormack, Tenor, “\iimicment: 
Riccardo Martin, Tenor ; Rudolph Ganz, Pianist: Livio Boni, Cellist ® grrangement with Concert Dec Ida Cone Divinoff, Russian Violinist. 


. Address, R. E. JOHNSTON, - «= «= £§t. James Building, New York 


CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager and Traveling Representative 
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EUROPE. 


The expansion of The Musical Courier in 
Europe has attained to such proportions that a 
special correspondent has been created for Paris 
in the person of Frank Patterson, who will de- 
vote his time and attention to such matters as 
bear upon American musicians and their relations 
to France and to such foreign musicians as are 
about to visit America and who are at times in 
the French capital. Mr. Patterson can be reached 
by addressing him at his office, No. 1 Square de 
la Tour Maubourg. 

A Milan office has also been arranged at the 
bureau of the world famous agency, Giuseppe 
Lusardi, whose name and house are known 
throughout the musical world. Attention is 
called to the announcements as they will appear 
in following issues of this paper. 

The work The Musical Courier has been and 
is doing in Europe for the advancement of our 
American musical people and music is bearing 
the expected fruit, for, it is based upon the 
theory, practically experienced, that there is no 
prejudice in the European countries against us 
as a musical nation, and that any American who 
is prepared to offer to Europe his talents, hjs ac- 
complishments, as an artist will find a ready re- 
sponse provided that merit is at the basis of his 
or her claims. Hundreds of American musicians 
are prepared to attest to facts that make these 
statements conclusive. 

For years past The Musical Courier has 
been the guide that has shown to our musicians 
the path to pursue in Europe; that path is con- 
stantly widening and much of that work has been 
done by “The Musical Courier,” which can be 
found all over Europe distributed in extraordi- 
nary quantities. 


Tue Bourse of grand opera is Milan. 


pnncrenecnnetpaeseniiientinn 
“Wirn this ‘Ring’ I thee wed,” said Wagner to 
Immortality. 
—_—_@©——_——— 
Irom the San Francisco Argonaut one gleans 


that “there are 600 professional storytellers in 


Tokio, who spin yarns at the rate of 20 cents an 
hour.” We have less than 600 press agents in New 


York, but they get more than 20 cents an hour. 
—_—_—————_ 

Forty-Five days to the end of the present opera 

annals of 


brilliant in the artistic 


after which our musical public 


season. the most 
New York, 
look forward to next winter’s activities, 
mark the most brilliant opera season in the artistic 


may 


which will 


annals of the metropolis. 

An unknown Bach manuscript was recently dis- 
covéred in the Royal Copenhagen by 
Martiensen, the German historian of music. It is 
a cantata for soprano solo, oboe and string quartet. 
The text begins, “Mein Herz schwimmt in Blut, 
weil mich die Siindenbrut in Gottes heiligen Augen 
The manuscript, which 
is said to be written in 


Library at 


zum Ungeheuer macht.” 
consists of ten folio pages, 


Bach’s own hand 

eer EE SER 
advices, Richard Strauss’ 
auf Naxos,” is to have its 
October Madames 


ACCORDING to latest 
new opera, “Ariadne 
premiere at Stuttgart next 
Destinn and Hempel will sing leading roles in the 
work. «Taken all in all, the story of the dese ted 
\riadne, the faithless and the consoling 
Dionysus, seems a strangely amiable and idyllic 


Theseus, 
one 


for Strauss, when one remembers his other recen! 


serious operas, like “Salome” and “Elektra.” 
RS RAE 
\N opera singer can intrigue, can manipulate, 
can manceuvre, can secure the good graces of the 


conductor, and can pull the social wires with suc 
at the 


sing, and if she cannot sing, all manceuvering and 


bottom of it she must be able to 


cess, hut 


manipulating and wire-pulling and social power 
will prove ineffective in the long run and sometimes 
in the short run. What we must have at the Opera 
is singing first and foremost—singing and singing 
and singing, not merely very refined and polished 
vocalization, but singing besides all this vocaliza- 
tion—the art of song, and it must be sung bel 
canto if it is to be sung on the opera stage, even in 
the Wagner works. 
———-_-o-—— 

In last Sunday’s New York Sun, the London 
cable despatch to that paper, says: “There are 
signs that London is beginning to be interested in 
the forthcoming struggle between Oscar Hammer- 
stein and the Covent Garden management.” Lon- 
don is not really interested in any operatic struggle, 
but would give worlds to know at this time who 
will win the Oxford-Cambridge cricket match at 
Lords’ later in the season. 

cccrmeemnilligniiavies 

Witt the owner of the New York Herald and 
proprietor of an Atlantic cable kindly rescue from 
the archives of oblivion Don Keynoté’s “Marie 
Antoinette” and “Masterpieces of Literature”? The 
Knight hath had occasion of late to refer to them. 
Their places gape at him from the library shelf 
like gums with two teeth gone. Therefore be gra- 
cious, O cablegraminatic and heraldric Bennett, and 
restore them to their rightful niches. 


> 
-~<o— 


Vv 








How many piano recitals will be played during 
this pending season? There must be several dozen 
recitalists. They must be averaging fifty recitals 
each. That would 1,200 ; 1,000. But 
apart from these there are several hundred in lo- 


nearby, playing under local 


make say 


calities, remote and 
auspices purely and each of these must be perform- 
ing at least ten times each during the season. That 
Hence 3,000 piano recitals are on the 
season’s schedule. That is absurd. There should 
be 30,000, 300,000. The more recitals, the more 
the more pianists, the more recitals. 


makes 2,000. 


pianists ; 


——_—_ ¢-—--- 
SEVERAL important musical movements are in 


intended for the erystalliz'ng 
There is a possibility of an 


progress in this city, 
process next season. 
important chamber music organization and several 
managerial propositions are in the air. Other mu- 
sical affairs are under discussion, and the centraliz- 
ing of the musical performances in the new Aeolian 
Hall is causing rearrangements in practical musical 
matters that are doubtless far reaching, if carried 
Yet there is gloom in the ranks of the ninety 
nine per centers. They still feel as if somethin z 
should be done to bring about a variation of the 
present unhallowed state, that makes so many in- 
the obloquy of a ninety- 


out. 


competents endure under 
nine percentage. 
a 

Lonpon Musical News continues to harp on the 
“Trate Editor” of Tue Musicat Courter and on 
libel suits this paper has had and has now. When 
we lose one of these libel cases we shall not call 
on the Musical News of London to help us out in 
paying, but we hereby agree that if any one con- 
siders the London Musical News of sufficient im- 
portance to sue it for libel, we will gladly come to 
its support in return for the many compliments it 
bestows upon this profession by inferring that a 
libel suit against a musical paper is equivalent to a 
libel verdict. Such, in its opinion, being the stand- 
ing of musical journalism, the London Musical 
News should get itself into sufficient importance to 
become subject to a suit of that kind in order to 
test its own theory. - It should also study the biog- 
raphy of the late London editor, Mr. Labouchere. 
It should also remember that whenever a critic sed 
singer gets a verdict against a musical journal for 
libel, all musical journalism would cease except this 
paper, Of course, we do not expect our English 
friend to be able to penetrate this idea: hence we 
extend to it a pleasant “au revoir” until next time. 
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sk nee aw 


fot Fran. Coad Go. 


At Sea, Steamship Olympic, February 13, 1912 


Mascagni’s “Isabeau”’ has had about a dozen per 


formances at Venice and Milan, has opened at 


Novara, a small but operatic community, is wend 
ing its wav toward Turin, and will become a reper- 
tory | happen to know 


opera in Italy, anvway 


recently on two occa 


cold 


streets, 


this, as I was in that country 


amid wintry blasts, and inhospitable 


Sik Tis 


weather, badly conditioned cheerless hotels 
and cafes, and very excellent opera performances 
Mascagni had his usual difficulties with his new 
work, which was intended for first performance at 
the But 


that could not be overcome and a simultaneous Ven 


Constanzi, Rome there were obstacles 
ice-Milan opening was finally concluded, Mascagni 
leading in Venice, at the Fenice. Serafin conduct 
ed at Milan and a tenor named De Muro, who had 
been leading a doubtful vocal life in a little opera 
hcuse at Lecco, made a hit, and that was the great 
wrote th 


event next day in cold Galleria Illica 


libretto about as carelessly as Mascagni wrote the 
orchestration, which he did within two weeks, and 
the libretti of 


’ but the “Isa 


so it sounds, too. Illica also wrote 


“Butterflv” and of “Andreas Chen.et 


rece and no refined artistic 


beau” libretto has no fi 


touch; it is che He has completely emasculated 


the 
ter of Duke Raimund, in w 


ip. 
making Isabeau the daugh 
} 


Lady Godiva story, 
ose castle the neighbor 
ing scions gather, each one claiming Isabeau’s hand 
however, r 

ld 


one hand always. The young lady, 
all man 
| 


miund’s nephew, Faidit, because she is in love with 
of ci 


ants, even Rai 


Hand appl 


jects the 
he must be poor if she 


1 Ico 


You know. 


a poor fellow MITS¢ 


loves him in a libretto—named Now, what 


is going to happen: 


Old Raimund must now get very angry, accord 


ing to Illica’s decision, and in his spasm of resent 


ment at her stiffnecked resistance, which he fails to 


recognize as an inheritance from him, he decides 
that she must ride naked, without one stitch of white 
from her house back to 


a hot drink to 


goods, through the town 


her house without getting off to take 


prevent a chill The peopl (chorus) ask the old 
man not to enforce this decision, and he declares in 
flat tones that it must be done, but that any on 
feund taking a look at her tights will lose his eves; 


thev'll be burnt out of the soc kets or othe 
Che 


orchestra 


that is, 


wise not very antiseptically removed scene 


is put logically back out of sight. the 
meantime discoursing incidental villain music of the 
pursued kind At the proper moment poor Folco 
dashes into the crowd to remind the chorus that it 
is not clean enough to look at the pure and righteo1s 

of the construc 


banal, the 


onsistenn 


maiden, and here the in 
tion comes near making the work for 
and Fol 


yurist 


plot plays in medieval days co represents th 
inconsistency of the modern | 
The orchestral episode is weak, although the mu 
sic itself offers fine material for development 
Mr. Folco is arrested, and, to keep things steady 


he must be condemned to lose both eyes; she then 


proposes to marry him, and the chorus, in its anger, 
Had she 
As it 
is, both appear later on in consequence of the ap 
that 


kills him and her, too, during the melee. 
been discreet she could have saved her life. 
plause of their friends Chere is no danger 
operatic tradition will be seriously interfered with 


stencil 


by “Isabeau.” It is the usual and never 
would have made Mascagni’s reputation as ‘‘Caval 
ieria Rusticana” has, as it does not touch it 

Just one reason suffices for saying this. It is not 


the other was. 
Opera in Italy. 


\ll through the peninsula opera is flourishing. 


spontaneous ; 


\t Parma | had an opportunity to hear a very cred 


itable performance of “Carmen.” From the pro 


oan etMe 2 Mae O 


Teatro Regio - Parma 


Payee o Moe 9 gg RE 


ex eto BO fella tagume 


GIOVEDI 25 GENNAIO 1912 - Ore 20.45 precise 


© tappresenter’ 


Carmen 


» @ ott Herta Belle nevetio & Cr empere Mir: inte 


Pores & 4 Merthor «¢ L. Holewy ~ Meee @ GIORGIO Biztr 


PERSONAOQOOQOI 
Leavis Blaece De Cones 
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tadorint Antomietia 
Givetta 
Schieversi Plere 
PACA MILLO Creesto € 
- Be medetti Batdassert 
Boxvacci Romeo 
Antonte (ats! 
Benedetti Neidessart 
a! 
am, 


<% 


Maestro Concertstere ¢ Diretiore dorchestire 
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| 


— ore _~ renee ee Oe 


vram one can gather an idea of the extent of pet 
sonnel [he seventy-five orchestra players wer 
nearly all graduates of the conservatory at Parma 


and thev plaved with remarkable elan and tone vol 


ume and good instruments The opera was done 
better, of course, than we have been in the habit of 
hearing it with our energies concentrated on a few 
leading star singers. In Parma it was an ensemble 
performance with clock-like precision and combina 
tion plav—sacrifice hits, as we call it in baseball 
More than 100 opera houses, well equipped, most 
of them, contribute to opera in Italy, and the md 
ern Italian opera orchestra and chorus are splendid 


The 


both string, wind and brass 


institutions of their kind instruments the 


use are all excellent 
American Opera. 

Here are some remarks on American opera taken 

from the Los Angeles Graphic, written by Frank 





EFrecTions 





Patterson, pupil of Rheinberger and Thuille, Mu 
nich 
ihere sec t ec everywhere a tinct feeling 
i disapp nent a i re t e recent award 
ot the Met yp i \) i pr le t sand 
dollars 1 large n of money, and the fler of 
such a prize not naturally led t e hope that 
vould bring ward a young giant who might 
become the leader of Ame in art Vain e! 
Ihe prize was awarded, as iny from the first 
predicted that it w | be, to a simple school man 
Horatio Parker, professor at Yale, is certainly a 
most worthy man, and not for a moment can one 
doubt that his prize opera is a very worthy work 
But Parker ild never become a der im the 
American music world—he is t d for that, and 
| esses too litth riginality It matters litth 
whether he has won this prize or not, or whether 
his opera is a good one or not. It does not change 
matters, ala at al We are no richer and no 
poorer than we were before, and American mu 
s in the same hopeles mdition of neglect that it 
always has be except for sporad vertod 
prosperity supermduced by the efforts of reign 
‘ mmposers 
Why we esire t rive Ame in mu 
or American opera along faster than it w ! t 
rally e n ‘ rs { normal, healthy u 
thor i thing t I, for ve never been 
e t underst 1} ine ttituce I 
t tisn s led t thing t misfortune n 
(sermany Is tr ul t ear the caters 
itici ze f ng ent representation 
ne Works ! t because y lack mer 
t ‘ suse ‘ ‘ ‘ } « | ply 
i 
nd ely ré t Georma 
[hat w ‘ et 1 Amer 
crely the t yar ndi . Ou 
(,overnime ‘ r t pe ti 
nd it r g it doe thing d 
€ r nt i t vt ¢ p le f 
‘ t t } j 1 the 
publi I t ' 4 n ta 
which t kur ‘ f insisting 
ind r n eT ( | t the ntat 
$10,000 : the { ny 
way S \\ " t | 
pera now t re 
We must reach certain definite conclusions on 
this musical subject in America, and we must not 
lorget, before we start out reaching that cat i 
of us are of the 99 per cent. of incompetents witl 
the 1 per cent. unable to show us what it has beet 


doing to claim it 


for information, | 


" 


le percentagisn Asking mere! 


would like to know officially or 


otherwise, who the musical people are that are no 


before the public doing work satisfactoril vh 
came out of Doctor of Music Damrosch’s Institut 
He says 99 per cent. of us folks are incompetent 
that means that he is not one her 
are the pupils that have been takir ‘ ns 
Institute What are they doing 

He has Doctor | K neise ng viol 
sons When Doct Kneis iS a vacar to fil 
in Kneisel’s (uartet here does he go te fill that 
vacancy? To Europe Kneisel has been viving 


violin lessons ever 


aging the Boston 


ince ( harle Vv Ellis has been man 


symphony, and yet in all that 
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time he has apparently not been able to produce a 
uipil good enough to sit near him in a quartet. 
lessons? Then why be selected to 
sons at the Institute? To try it on again 
inother.twenty-five years with the same result? 

[s Kneisel one of the 99 per cent. and are his pupils 
t yg per We have problems to solve in 
world, and one of these is the utiliza- 
of the disgraced degree of Doctor of Music, 


why give 


centel 


vhich can be bought for $50, cash down, and the 
this question of the 99 per cent, of incom- 
Doctor of Music Damrosch declares 
is existing in the notwithstandin x 
Damroschity in New York, persistently for nearly 


ther is 
petents which 
roo per cent 
hity years past 

“Where are we at?” asked the gentleman from the 
ural haunts of Alabama 
e been attending innumerable Damrosch lec- 


And where are we at? 

and concerts and operas and Institutes and 
ols and oratorios for nearly fifty years, and, as 
a result, we ar told by Doctor of Music Damrosch 
that 99 per cent. Of each 100 are incompetents, after 


What 


roing to do anyway in this desperate and 


ill that endeavor under Damrosch influence. 
ire we ¢ ! 
enigmatical condition in which we suddenly discover 
The Damrosches themselves are quite a 
are included by the Music 
If they were in the 99 
here and there, to find 


ourselve 


1 


crowd. and certainly they 


Doctor in the 1 per centers 


percentage we could manage, 


opening to get into the 1 per centers; but the big 


Damrosch ¢ ibout six alone in the direct fam 


rowd, i 


hankering after the classics, reduces our chances 


and we nearly all must console our 


in the democratic ranks of the 


i Lt minimum 


reinaininye 


With a vicissitude like that im 
over us like a sword of Damo- 


' 
clv¢ 1 
OG per center 
pending and pending 


cles. what is to be done about music in our dearly 
How 


to work to turn out 


beloved American country! can we manage 


to get the 1 steadily 


nething for us, so that we can finally distinguish 


per cent 


“tween the competency of the 1 per centers and 
ur 99 per centers and their incompetency. For 
Musi 


Institute, so that we may hear 


Doctor of Damrosch, turn 


1 
ike, 


it a singer from the 


; 


voice production, stvle and 


indard 


if you! c 
: 1 
pretation 1S i 


teacher, Doctor 


or Heaven's sake, get your vio- 


f Music Kneisel, to put a violin 
aduate on the stage and give us a simple sonata 
of Viotti or Tartini or a little simple “Air de Ballet” 
which is played by the boys at the 
Music 


but let us 


ey Beriot, 


lirnova School of over in Kneisel’s own 


hear it. Send us the 


f a canon composed with 


land—anything, 


iscript of a song or 
oval of vour faculty, by one of your Insti 
tute pupils, so that we 99 per centers may at least 

me guide to point the way that might lead 
serene artistic life of a genuine 


to the calm and 


ner center 


More Opera. 


We must clear the atmosphere—that is, we must 

\ we are in music before we can go for 

10s now, and, before any progress can 

e, order must first be made. The vexatious 

rving to do things for which we are 

( ed by the preliminary experience must 

{ be re ved so that we may reach a basis of 
erformance The work of our composers does 
( 1 possess the qualities of the picturesque; it 
even banal and much of it is actually gro- 

cue It nearly all very ordinary, copied, Ger- 
music or German style and not music, and has 
reached the developed, modern German of the 
twentieth century Much of it suffers from the 
pestilence of overpraise. We have no real, no in- 
tense, no cumulative effects because we are not 


for 


unconsciously, following, like a hypnotic sub 


reaching out a climax of our own: we are al 


a road long ago prepared for others. There 


ican co! 


nposer today who is influenced 


Mac- 


‘ 
\met 


the interesting modern French school: 


Dowell was the only American who assimilated the 
French style, and it helped to make him. 

A great actor ence said that <[bsen’ acts itself. 
Masic must play itsélf to. be the right music. Ask 
experienced orchestra players about, the symphonies, 
svites, overtures, etc., of the masters and they will 
tell you of “and mention those ‘that “play them- 
selves” —for instance, Beethoven and Brahms and 
Berlioz and,.of course, Bach. And I have heard 
orchestra players in’ Germany tell me that Verdi’s 
“Falstaff” “plays itself.” and at Bayfeuth the orches- 
tra players will tell you how Wagner “plays him- 
self,” the ease, the technical freedom and the assist- 
ance that the score offers. And the same thing ap- 
plies to the music of Richard Strauss—it “plays 
itself,” too. 

We have not mastered partitur eloquence and ele- 
gance at all. After listening for nearly fifty years 
to performances of Damrosches we could not have 
attained any clarity on the work of the partitur; in 
short, we belong to the 99 per cent., as Damrosch 
says, and maybe we now know why we do belong 
to that overwhelmingly triumphant majority of 
krvow nothings. 

The Futurists. 

The obstacle to what we term progress is the 
theory of tradition. Tradition itself cannot inter- 
fere with invention, but the theories applied to it 
hecome impediments to the formalities of time; to 
the conception we have and apply to the pressure 
of time. 
opposition of the theories of tradition, those var ous 


Beethoven was annoyed by the factional 


theories that were adopted by various factions who 
could not understand the mind of Beethoven. S'm- 
ilar rernonstrances were made when Wagner began 
to mantfest his ideas; similar remonstrances were 
made when Strauss and Debussy and any so-called 
innovator appeared. Every artist is an innovator 
when he insists upon being different than the aca- 
demic standard calls for, and the academic standard 
simply means an innovation on a preceding stand- 
ard. If there were no incursions, no invasions of 
innovators we would die from the plethora of the 
commonplace, because, after a while, everything 
constantly repeated becomes common through the 
repetition; even art, even music. I do not mean 
common in the common sense ; common in the serse 
of general. As originality exists it insists upon in- 
vading the order of things, and there springs forth 
a new thought, a new theory, a new view of art, of 
old art or of a new phase of old art. 

The following manifesto, by the Futurist Paint- 
ers, recently issued, applies to these questions and 
makes reading that is far from ordinary: 

MANIFESTO OF THE FUTURIST PAINTERS. 

We contend: 

1. That every form of imitation must be 
scorned and that every form of originality must 
be glorified. 

2. That we must break away from the bondage 
of “harmony” and “good taste,” overelastic terms 
with which one could easily condemn any of Rem- 
brandt’s, Goya’s or Rodin’s works 

3. That art critics are useless if not harmful. 

4. That we must make a clean sweep of all 
hackneyed subjects and express henceforth the 
whirlwind life of our day, dominated by steel, 
egotism, feverish activity and speed. 

5. That we must prize highly the title of 
“cranks,” that gag applied by Philistines to the lips 
of innovators. 

6. That complementary subjects and colors are 
as absolutely necessary in painting as blank verse 
is in poetry and polyphony in music. 

7. That the universal dynamism must be ren- 
dered through canvases producing a dynamic sen- 
sation, 

8 That nature must be interpreted 
sincere and virgin mind. 

9. That motion and light destroy the concrete 
aspect of objects. 

We disapprove: 

1. Of the bituminous tints by which painters 
try to impart to modern canvases the patina of 
age 

2. Of the superficial and primitive archaism 
which uses absolute colors and which, in its imi- 


with a 


tation of the Egyptians’ linear drawings, reduces 
painting to a childish and ridiculous synthesis. 

3. Of the progressive pretense of secessionists 
and independents who have entrenched them- 
selves behind academic rules as platitudinous and 
conservative as those of the old academies. 

4. Of the nude in painting, as nauseating and 
cloying as adultery in fiction. 

Objects are only seen as we are placed. Motion 
and light are constantly intervening and interfering 
with them as our angle of vision shows them to us. 
Music is not affected by light, but it is influenced 
by motion and by dynamic sensation. Not only is 
the listener affecting music in these modes, but the 
composer is, while composing—in the various 
phases of composing. Universal dynamism must 
be rendered by music,‘through the complementary 
work of the reproductive machinery properly meet- 
ing the cosmic dynamism of the composer. As 
there are very few conductors of ability and few 
orchestras capable of imbibing the spirit of the 
capable conductor, the dynamism of the composi- 
tions, the dynamism of cosmic music is not ren- 
dered. The imitation of the Egyptian linear draw- 
ing has made the human being appear on mural 
and canvas pictures as a geometrical figure, fixed, 
palpable, static and paralyzed instead of giving it 
the necessary dignity of a breathing, moving dy- 
namic object that never rests because it cannot. 
Such an innovator as Mantegna* proves what can 
be done by originality, as is seen in Padua, for in- 
stance. 

In music the rhythmic and polyphonic conjunc- 
ture reinforced by cosmic dynamism have produced 
Beethoven and Brahms. Strauss is the necessary 
elaboration of the Wagnerian development of these 
dynamic forces. 

BLU MENBERG. 
ee ee 

A PRELIMINARY announcement by the Cincinnati 
Music Festival Association for the next feast of 
music in that city gives the dates as May 7, 8, 9, 
to and 11. The festival concerts will be given in 
the Cincinnati Music Hall. Frank van der 
Stucken is again to be the musical director and 
Frederick A. Stock is mentioned as the associate 
conductor, The soloists engaged are Johanna Gad- 
ski, Corrine Rider-Kelsey and Antoinette Werner- 
West, sopranos; Madame Schumann-Heink and 
Christine Miller, contraltos; Alessandro Bonci, Ric- 
cardo Martin and Ellison van Heose, tenors; Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Herbert Witherspoon, and Douglas 
Powell, bassos. The ensemble forces include the 
May Festival Chorus, the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra of Chicago, a solo chorus of women’s 
voices, a solo chorus of mixed voices, a boy choir, 
and a chorus of children’s voices. Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah” will be sung on the opening night, with 
Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Martin and Whitehill as 
soloists; Franck’s “Beatitudes” follows on the sec- 
ond evening, with Madame Rider-Kelsey, Miss Mil- 
ler and Messrs. Martin, van Hoose, Whitehill and 
Witherspoon as the soloists. The first matinee will 
again present Schumann-Heink as soloist in a pro- 
gram that is to include Liszt’s “Dante” symphony 
and “Heldenleben” by Richard Strauss. Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s cantata, “The New Life”; Benoit’s children’s 
cantata, “Into the World,” and van der Stucken’s 
“Pax Triumphans” will make up the program for 
the third evening concert. A Beethoven-Wagner 
program is to be given at the second matinee, with 
Gadski as the leading soloist; the “Eroica” sym- 
phony and scenes from “Gétterdiammerung”’ are 
the chief features of this afternoon. The concert 
is to close with Verdi's “Requiem” and scenes from 
the third act of “Meistersinger.” The soloists for 
the last concert are to be Madame Rider-Kelsey, 
Miss Miller and Messrs. Bonci, van Hoose, Wiite- 
hill and Witherspoon. 

"At a recent Weber Sale at Berlin the focus of the collection was 


2 Virgin and Child by Mantegna. 
of the sale 


It brought the highest price— 
It hax taken a long time to reach the appre 
ciation of that innovator. Beticelli is an imitative falent of amazing 
ability, yet the fever of the Boticelli excitement is now subsiding; 
there was no dynamic basis for it. B. 
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WEINGARTNER ON CONDUCTING. 


In the Boston Transcript of February 17 there 
are interesting excerpts from Felix Weingartner’s 
remarkable brochure, “On Conducting,” published 
1906, in Ernest Newman's fine English translation. 
Weingartner has some decided views in regard to 
baton art and its demands on the man who wields 
the stick. For instance, one of his commendable 
theories is that a man who leads opera should know 
that function beside 


something else about being 


able to direct an orchestra; in fact, according to 
Weingartner, the operatic chef d’orchestre ought to 


have technical knowledge of all the 


doings behind 
the footlights, and to understand thoroughly the 
exigencies of the drama. How very closely related 
We'ngartner considers such matters and the ques 
tion of tempi is shown in this passage 

As for the special function of the conductor in the the 


ater, Wagner says very truly that just as the righ 





prehension of the melos of a_ piece suggests 


music 
right tempo for it, so the right way of conducting an opera 


p:csupposes the true comprehension of the dramatic situ 


ation on the part of the conductor As a matter of fact 
he must before all things have the stage in his eye rhis 
will give him, consistently with due fidelity to the mark 
ings of the composer, the criterion as to whether he shall 


take the tempo faster or slower, how he shall modify it, 
and where he shall expand or contract the volume of or 
chestral tone. He will not allow himself to draw a mel 
ody out at length when the phrasing should be free and 
ummmated: he will not beat out a fast tempo, effective a 


this may be from the merely musical point of 


the dramatic development goes more slowly; nor will he 


elaborate orchestral nuances that drown the 
divert people's attention from the events on the stage 

Of special importance is his relation t the 
Only a significant individuality can create a significant per 
fjormance, and this only when the individuality can expres 
itself in the 


Drill counts for 


performance fully and without hindrance 


nothing; it may be necessary with the 


less endowed singers: who for better or for worse are 
just put into their proper places in the frame of the whol 


\dmirable artists, however, must have, within this fr 


room for the free play of their own conceptions—indeed 
they must be held to the necessity of thinking out their 
parts for themselves. At the piano rehearsals the con 


ductor should in the first place impress it strongly on the 


singers that they must learn their 


the smallest detail 


parts correctly down 


which is the only way to attain preci 
co-operation between orchestra and stage, and so secur 
condition of any good 


When, 


the fundamental performance—a 


ifter thorough stud 


faultless ensemble individ 


ual liberties begin to be taken by the singers, he yuld 
see that these do not contradict the spirit of the whol 
work—which he must have completely assimilated—or the 
character of the particular passage Che artistic percep 


tion of the conductor and of the singers may be measured 


by the degree in which they secure the fine medium be 
tween rigid correctness and living freedom 

On the whole the work of the opera conductor is less 
independent because it relies on, and is supported by, moré 
factors than that of the concert conductor, who alone is 
responsible for the whole of his own performance An 


one in whom the dramatic sense predominates 





better opera conductor; the the better concert 


the other hand, will be ne whose pet 
mostly purely musical Any one in whom bot! 


in equal measure will be equally successful in 


Weingartner goes even further in parts of his 


brochure, and says unreservedly : 


In my opinion no conductor should be appointed to a 
theater who has not shown that he can stage an opera, and 
earse the musical 


no stage manager who cannot rel part 


of the work. 
Weingart 
ner, who sees no objection in such peripatetic activ- 


held to 


Touring conductors are defended by 


ities, provided that sufficient rehearsals ar 
secure satisfactory artistic results. 
Of particular interest are the Weingartner re 


marks on conducting from memory, a phase of 
orchestral direction which has come into general 
since Toscan'ni’s discarded 


musical discussion 


scores in opera and Volpe at symphony concerts: 


Conducting from memory makes a great impression on 
the audience, but I do not place too high a value on it. In 
my opinion a conductor may really know a work by heart 
and yet fear that his memory may play him a trick, either 
through pardonable excitement or other disturbing 
influence. 


some 


In such cases it is always better to use the 
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score; the audience is there to enjoy the work, not to ad- 
nure the memory of the conductor, I recommend doing 
without the score only when knowledge of it is combined 
with such a mastery of oneself that reference to it is more 
1 hindrance than a help, and the conductor, though he may 
read a page now and then, yet feels that to use the score 
thioughout the whole work would be putting a needless 
fetter on himself. It is all a purely personal matter, how 
ever, that has nothing to do with the perfection of the 

If the 


score that he can never 


conductor is so dependent on the 
look at 


a mere time beater, a bunglet 


periormance, 
take his eyes from it to 
the players, he 1s of course 
with no pretension to the title of artist. Conducting from 


nemory, j 


however, that makes a parade of virtuosity is also 


inartistic, since it diverts attention from the work to the 


nductor Now and then we see a conductor put a scor 
n the stand his ob 


cecding 


But | hold that it is entirely 


although he conducts from memory, 
ject bei g not to 


that I 


attract too much attention—a pri 
think commendable 
the conductor's own concern whether he will use the score 
not \ good performance from the score has value; a 


ac one done from memory has none, 


rhe Weingartner brochure, full of good things 
incisively stated, has to us no more significant sen 
tences than those just quoted, for their truth is 
being demonstrated constantly in New York, where 
who have made the 


that 


we have Toscanini and Volpe 


scores sO much a part of themselves they 


appear to be able to visualize them at will mentally 


afflicted with the “time beaters” 


legitimately to 


and also we are 


and who have no claim 


the title 


“pungiers 


f artists, but 


occupy their posts through 


force of circumstances not unconnected with busi 


ness considerations. Weingartner met the elements 


York some 


ago—and as he suffered seriously through them, he 


we speak of—on his visit to New years 


will know whereof we speak. At the present time 
necded 


much 


Felix Wein 


Loston is teaching the metropolis a 


lesson 


n the way to treat an artist of 
gartner’s exalted standing 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 


Confirming former declarations on thi 


ject, the 


same sub 
st order 


York 


public its late 
New 


Vatican has made 


\ 


n church music. Ve repeat from the 


Sun the 


“rer j 
inday 


following 


R e, February 24 The Vatican has red an order 
m the Pope t e effect that all religious institution 
Rom t mply with the motu proprio of 1903, in 
gard to the reform of church musi The Pope rule 
that the Gregorian chant must in future be adopted at all 
s red set cs nd nust be accompanied exclusively by 
n orga Any t trument is forbidden 
I ging bolished and women are not allowed 
to sing except as a part of ft ongregation. Hence they 
re exe ‘ fron hoirs, with the exception of thos 
{ t y munities, vhere I ane ! 
git are allowed t g, provided the i pure 
Gregorian chant 
All ¢ irmasters ! rwanists e required ft mss a 
minat Ww | ust be held by a special mimi n 
t red s nd without its certificate they cannot 
pos ( ploy at red functiofis The rules at 
resent niv affect some diocese but it 1 t Pope's 
itent g luall xtend tl t ill dioceses Italy 
nil shonwdl 


The tradition of the church on its sacred mus‘c 


calls for this order and for its universal adoption 


It is in accordance with the precepts of centuri:s 
and also in accordance with the spirit of the set 
vice. It was called, when first issued in the 19093 
motu propio, a reform, because it is to substilute 


the theatrical and florid style of music taken fron 

constituted the 
ind the strictly 

method of conducting church rites 


of the 


sources that frequently very nega 


tion of the formal ritual regulate! 


he consistency latest order is fully p 


preciated by all those who understand the idea un 
derlying the relation of the service to chant and the 


relation of the chant to the Gregorian chant 


——_—@- ——_— 


Tue Musicat Courter’s office bov wishes to 
know “The 


Jewels of the Madonna” could not rightly be called 


whether Gennaro. the anvil hero of 


a harmonious blacksmith? 
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PADEREWSKI. 


frequent reports 


rhe 


coming appearance in this country 


regarding Paderewski's 


next season and 
tacts connected 


the failure in the materializing of 


therewith have aroused some 


contradictions. Che paradox is due t the ec 


tions in the piano industry in its relations to the 


lay publicly in 


Pp 
\merica in concerts, traveling throughout the coun- 


plano virtuoso. No pianist can 


try, without a concert grand piano, and there are 
reasons why no concert grand piano can at present 
\merica 


When 


and an 


be furnished to Paderewski for a tour in 
that is, no American concert grand piano, 
R. E 


nounced Paderewski he 


Johnston, the manager, advertised 
did so in good faith, but 
the crisis on the 


piano question in its connection 


with public performance was not reached until afte: 


that announcement ven made, for it was then 


discovered that no American piano manufacturer 


would interest himself in Paderewski’s tour to the 
extent of furnishing the concert grand piano neces 
& Sons 


ing testimonials; he also 


Sary tor it. laderewski gave to Steinway 


several very flatter gave 
the following very flattering testimonial to the 


Weber plano: 





PADEREWSK ) 
rH W I \NO CO \N\ 
. 
Mi 
j e he 
(y EMEN t < nN 
writ 1 ippt i t I c y 
I nee i l y Weber 
even mont , i D 
nore tl t ng ‘ i ( wr en 
Whatever sintere act y t 
In foun | ect mk ‘ y ar 
Lt W | never play em f 
I> 
I t n rf m [ n . et 
tht 
, 
ror the I t t t I i i 
rhe ! ‘ ring 
ety ree yx nee wer " } 
ny art ir t < ! " 
trong and tre n t 1} 
‘ irely c ‘ tie | tT ’ 
Pp itive pertect c i cx nall easy p 
tior tt « til I n ‘ al L, n it 
of it s ma 
i here ! t i great pt ! n 1 
iyvyinie an g e Amer 1 pu there { g 
es6 1 i} i } 1 nave re I } 
\\ i] ré 1 your 
erTery I 
1. J. Papers KI 
i \\ t |’ ( 
( buf ‘ 4 , 
\ } ; 1 4 ‘ 
Iter havin pre nted tf tw ( wen ylare 
such test onal it cem elf-evident that the 
: : 
other high grade piano manutacturet must be re 
" h ¢ na } ‘ 
luctant in competin ‘ aL ind as t en 
+ ot ‘ , 
wav house and th Weber |} which i cot 


trolled by the Aeolian Cor pan have com 


the installing of the Pianol 


there is no necessity for either of them to ha 
Paderewski pia the Steiwa lan articular 
is thev are read n poss or f the n t flat 
tering testimonial each Steinways Say We 
have our. testimonial Weber i We 
have our testimonial And th ther piano ma 
facturers say You at velcome There Mr 
Johnston found his hitch in the proceedings. Wha 
could a manager do im the face of such condit 
even with a Paderewski? If Paderewski co 
come to America without playing a piano he ¢ 
have a big tour; but if he is to play a pian 


America he must play an American piano and the 


he must give a testimonial, and it is evident th 


the high grade piano manufactur vho have none 
from him as yet, are fighting shy of one. Nobod 
really wants the third tern 

There is only one solution, and that is for the 
Steinway house to invite Mr. Paderewski to com« 
to America and ther isk him to select any piano 


he thinks he should j 


a ee 
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San Francisco Agitation. 


No matter how some phases of the Pacific Coast 
Musical Review's articles on the local symphony 
orchestra may be viewed locally, there is one prin- 
hat paper that is sound, and 


ciple advo ated by 


that is its insistence upon having a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra in San Francisco, if there is to be 
any orchestra at all. We have no permanent or- 
chestra in New York, except the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, and that is a superb band be- 
cause it is permanent. For years we have advo- 


cated the permanent orchestra, but our symphony 
orchestras, heralded as such, particularly “on the 
oad,” are old basis of hired 


players who, before or after rehearsals and con- 


constituted on the 


cert low grade and dance and picnic and 


plays 
restaurant music. 

If San Francisco desires to enjoy classical music 
through the instrumentality of an orchestra, it must 
pay the expense (and no profit need be looked for, 
except the profit coming from the culture) of a 
permanent orchestra, and that must be about $100, 
000 a year. There can be no great gaps between 
periormances, such as two or three weeks; the or- 
chestra must rehearse every day, if possible, an‘ 
play weekly for the public during its season. These 
are laws, not rules, but laws that dare not be over 
looked in the contemplation of an orchestral body. 

But San Francisco seems to be desirous of opera. 
lf a city of that size has opera it certainly must 
have a very attractive and artistically constructed 
permanent orchestra to compete with opera. How 
that be With an expressive 


heading one of the San Francisco dailies, just re- 


can accomplished ? 


ceived, refers to the project as follows: 


MUNICIPAL OPERA HOUSE FOR SAN 


FRANCISCO 


Crry ro Furnisu Grounp AND BuitoinG ERecrep 


THROUGH PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO STAND AT CIVIC CENTER 


timated Cost of Structure Will Be $750,000, With a 


Possible Increase. 


San Francisco is to-have a municipally owned, controlled 
managed that cost not than 


exclusive of the ground value, and may reach to 


and ypera house will less 
$7 50,000 

st of $1,000,000. It is to stand as an imposing archi 
on some convenient and accessible spot 
left 


recently ap- 


tectural monument 


f the vic center, the selection of the site to be 


largely to the Architectural Commission 


pointed by Mayor 


Rolph 
Che proposition is now in such concrete form that tt 
has enlisted the active support of the Mayor, who has 
transmitted to City Attorney Long a request that he ex- 


amine the legal phases of the question on behalf of the 


the earliest practicable moment, which 


ty and report at 

be today. Long will confer with the attorney of the 
f governors of the Musical Association of San 
‘ in whose hands the project now rests, and with 

B. Berry as its active and administrative member. 
rv Henry Pavot, long associated with musical 
ters in San Francisco, is an enthusiastic pro- 
( proposition and co-operating im every 
Os é with the members of the executive committee 

\ ire 

) \. B ‘ r. B. Berry, E. D, Beyland, Antoine 
re W. B. Bourt 1. W. Byrne, ( H. Crocker, W. H 
hh k Deering \lfred Esberg, Frank Griffin, 
S. Heller, John D. McKee, William Mintzer, Joseph D 
ding lol Rot vik Leon Sloss, Sigmund Stern, 
rr, Stanley Stillma R. M,. Tobin and Joseph D. Grant 
The present plan owes its status to a chance conversa 
etwe Supervisor Payot, T. B, Berry and others 
relative to the city’s incinerator plant, now in course of 
mstructior \ question from Payot turned the discus- 


on operaward, and then and there it was determined San 


should no longer wait for its municipal opera 
use, and that the among 
he wealthy and public spirited citizens should be appealed 


the building if the 


Francisco 


patriotism and love of music 


provide the funds to erect city 


uld furnish the ground on which it is to be built. 

undertook the first part of the work, Payot the 
/ 

d the bargain was then made as completely as it 


perry 


1 ivance of the necessary legal questions that 


must be adjusted where the municipality and private citi 
zens act as joint sponsors to a public project. 

With the co-operation of Mayor Rolph, Supervisor 
Payot and the other responsible city officials the munici- 
pality’s participation is fixed, and only depends on whether 
the civic center band issue meets the approval of the elec- 
tors in the election to be held March 28th. Assurances 
have already been voluntarily given for almost half cf 
the proposed thirty $15,000 box subscriptions, and those in 
charge of the financial end of the matter say there will be 
absolutely no difficulty about securing the other fifteen 
subscriptions when the call is made therefor. Indeed, they 
say, the present difficulty seems to be to confine the box 
subscriptions to the proposed thirty. 

The general plan to be followed is that in use in other 
cities where subscription opera houses have been built, 
the important difference being that the title to the one to 
be constructed here will rest in the city instead of in pri- 
vate hands. It is to be just as much a municipal affair 4s 
the City Hall or the Geary Street Railroad. 

The idea in the minds of the committee, which 
may be enlarged, is that thirty box privileges will be sold 
These privileges will be transferable and 
The purchase 


now 


at $15,000 each. 
may at any time be sold by the holders. 
carries it with no right of ownership, its only prerogative 
being that the holder will always have first call, on a 
notice of twenty-four hours, on the use of the box regis- 
in his or her name. Seat tickets will be paid for 
by the holders just as by any other patron of the opera 


tered 


house. 
will be sold at 


cash in the sum 


Under the same conditions 200 seats 


$1,000 each. These two funds will net 
of $650,000, in addition to which another $100,000 is in 
sight and practically pledged. It is proposed to erect the 
building with the $750,000 thus received, although it is 
already seen that the cost may easily approach the million 
dollar mark. 

No plans have been drawn for the building and none 
will be drawn until after the architectural commission has 
given its decision as to the most available and acceptable 
plot of ground within the civic center upon which the 
building can be erected. However, ete., etc. 

The committee mentioned above represents some 
of the finest types of Pacific Coast citizenship and 
is, in itself, a guarantee of effectiveness. 

But there seem to be other opera house projects. 
We cull from another San Francisco paper the fo!- 
lowing information: 

FE. Patrizi, editor of L'Italia, is at the head of a move 
ment for a grand opera house for San Francisco. Patrizi 
expects that the project will result in the construction of 
a magnificent building on the Abbie M. Parrott lot, on 
line of Sutter street, between Powell and Mason 
A regular choral school will be auxiliary to the main 


south 


organization, according to the plans, and it is also pro- 
posed to have a building adjoin the grand opera house 
which will be largely devoted to art studios. To aid in 
making grand opera popular a proposed price schedule 
has been drawn up which includes the sale of 1,000 gal- 
each. Should an opera house be 
added to the civic center group, as has been proposed, it 


lery seats at 50 cents 


might delay the big enterprise now planned by Patrizi and 
his associates, but the project, they believe, would be 
carried out eventually, 

\t the same time the New Tivoli Opera House 
is in course of construction, and the Chicago Opera 
Company has already been secured to give its per- 
formances there in March, 1913. 

Naturally, if grand opera is to succeed it cannot 
be in a divided community on such a basis as three 
opera houses; it must be centered in one scheme ; 
it had to be done in that manner here. Recent ex- 
periences in opera in San Francisco also point to 
the necessity of absolutely eliminating certain local 
elements in that city, which demonstrated their in- 
capacity to such a lamentable degree as to make 
them impossible. The local manager selected must 
be a man of wide experience and certainly of wide 
culture and he necessarily must be a gentleman. 
But the committee named consists of gentlemen, 
which means that none other will be engaged to 
direct the administration of opera in San Francisco. 

EEE PT 

In a letter written by Beethoven from Franzens- 
brunn, near Eger, August 9, 1812, he says: “Court 
air suited Goethe more than becomes a poet. One 


cannot laugh much at the ridiculous things that 
virtuosi do, when poets, who ought to be looked 
upon as the principal teachers of the nation, forget 
everything else amidst this glitter.” As a 
Beethoven was as great as he was as a composer. 


man, 


Ile must have been, for otherwise he would not 
have been Beethoven, the master. 
—_—_o—_—_ 


WE ARE RESIGNED TOO. 

The attached, from the San Francisco Call, is not 
uninteresting : 

Mail from Los Angeles to prominent Italians in this city 
is torrid now with the declarations made by Richard Luc- 
chesi, a musical critic well known in San Francisco, that 
THe Musicat Courier, of New York, changed a signed 
article which he wrote on Puccini’; opera, “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” 

In Tue Musicat Courier of January 17 is published a 
criticism from Lucchesi, dated Los Angeles, January 7, ‘1 
which the following statements occur regarding Puccini's 
opera : 

“The pity of it all is that the opera is so barbarous in 
character and uninteresting musically.” 

In his letters to friends in this city Lucchesi asserts that 
in his review of the modern Italian composer's work he 
spoke only in the highest terms of the music, declaring it 
to be an advance on his previous compositions. He as- 
serts the paper changed his criticism and that he has re- 
signed from its staff. 

When Tue Musicat Courier arrived with Lucghesi’s 
article in it there was a storm of protest raised against the 
critic by the Italian admirers of their compatriot composer. 

We believe that Mr. Lucchesi was perfectly justi- 
fied in resigning from the correspondents’ staff. He 
signed the article, and when it appeared in Los 
Angeles edited in such a manner as to cause trouble 
among his Italian admirers, there was no reason 
why Mr. Lucchesi should hesitate, especially as it 
expressed an opinion which he did not hold himself 
responsible for, 

These things will happen for thousands of years 
to come, just as they have happened thousands of 
‘Those who can read the Sanskrit will 
find them in the Mahabharata, and if they can get 
into Zoroaster, they will find them in the Zenda 
Vesta. They. will find them in the Bible. There 
are stories like these all through the Bible, old and 
new edition, and, ef course, since the Bible; the 
fights in Egypt, and in Greece, and in Rome, and in 
the dark ages, and in the light ages and in the 
modern times tell of these disagreements and con- 
flicts, and after the discovery of printing this kind 
of trouble percolated down into the newspaper 
offices, where one fellow will say, “You're it’ and 
the other one will say, “He’s another.” People will 


years ago. 


net agree to agree. 

Roosevelt makes a speech in Columbus, and even 
puts the Progressives out of humor. How are we 
going to get this world into shape so that it will be 
as beautiful in its culture as it is in its nature? In 
nature itself there is no such conflict. The wind 
will blow at ninety miles an hour rate, as it did here 
on Thursday, and smash plate glass. windows for 
the purpose of driving the clouds away to bring 
out the beauties of the sunshine. 

Maybe Signor Lucchesi resigned in order to do 
work that is more agreeable to him. If that is so, 
then everybody must be happy. The girl of the 
golden west will continue to create havoc among 
her lovers and the admirers who probably are 
strong enough to keep away those who want to get 


near the unhappy maiden. 
ap 


Monrreac’s Opera Company, which gave one 
week of opera last season at Toronto, gave two 
weeks this season to large houses. ' This has 
brought an engagement at Toronto for four weeks 
of the Montreal company for next season. M. 
Jeanotte, the manager, who had a serious accident 
recently, is rapidly recovering. Colonel Meighen, 
the famous Montreal philanthropist, who is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the opera, has been kind 
enough to perform many of the managerial duties 
during the illness of M. Jeanctte. That is real 


support. 
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FUN IN ST. LOUIS. 


Staats-Zeitung 


Louis telling of some events there at the 








The 


from St 


publishes a long telegram 
last concert of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 


with De Pachmann as soloist. On Friday aftet 


noon, at the public rehearsal, De Pachmann created 
such enthusiasm that the Saturday night concert 
time filled the hall 


pectant audience; every 


for the first with a very ex 


sold. The 


last number he played was Chopin’s mazurka, G 


seat had been 
minor, and with a storm of applause the people d 

manded an encore, which De Pachmann seemed to 
this Max 


signal te have the 


be willing to grant. At very moment, 
Zach, the conductor, gave the 
piano closed, whereupon the audience became tu- 
multuous beyond bounds, and two parties seemed to 


be created at that moment, one for De Pachmann, 
one against Zach. 

The conductor attempted to go ahead with the 
performance, but there was no possibility to over 
come the applauding, stamping, whistling and gen 
extent that 


Zach put his baton on his desk and left the stage. 


eral clamor, and this went to such an 


lhe orchestra members, unable to decide, gradually 
followed him. A moment of painful silence ensued, 
and the public, pushing towards the exits, again 
assumed its applauding and whistling, and next day 
there was hardly a family of any consequence in St. 
Louis in which this matter was not discussed. 

himself is 
with Zach, and told the newspaper people in plain 


De Pachmann very much disgusted 


language what he thought of it. Zach revenged 
himself by accusing De Pachmann of disgracing 
his art with all kinds of unworthy demonstrations 
He says that the “plebeians’’ may be with De Pach 
mann, but that the real music lovers are with him 
the conductor. 

It is questionable whether Zach is justified in 
assuming that position. Negotiations are already 
in progress looking towards another performance 
of De Pachmann without Zach’s conducting, and 
there are already a great many who predict that in 
such an event there will be a house, as we call it, 
sold out. 

This question of encores in orchestral concerts is 
in some instances carried out very religiously; in 
others there is a good deal of elasticity about it 

In the case of the Boston Symphony there will 
be no oppertunity next season at ong series of con 
certs to have any encoring of artists, because it has 
been decided to make Dr, Muck the center and vir 
tuoso of that tour instead of engaging an artist. In 
that case Dr. Muck would have to repeat. As long 
as there is no fixed and established rule on the sub 
ject, as long as conductors do not decide definitely 
one way or the other, the question will remain in 
abeyance and probably be left for discussion to the 
critics. In such an instance the critics would have 
considerable weight in deciding what the function 
is of an orchestra playing symphony numbers with 
a soloist as the attracting star, because it may as 
well be realized, as this case proves, that the or- 


chestral concerts, if they wish to produce, must 


have solo performances of some kind—singers or 


players. That always gives the critics a better op- 


portunity, anyway, to express their opinions, be 
cause, as Whistler said, how can critics criticize an 


Why 


Opinte n 


art when they are not artists, but writers 


should critics interfere with giving their 


are writers and not 
Whistler 
writes; his work is 


on arts and music when they 


artists and not musicians? Mr. said, “I 


paint and I draw; the critic 
writing ; | am not a writer, I can’t criticise writing. 
How can they understand drawing and painting un 


the 


reproductive artists, they can always be 


less they are drawers and pdinters?” But in 
cases of 
effective in their usefulness, because the limit of 
criticism is a narrow one in such a case and has the 
ingredient of the personal equation. 
‘Scie iatalli citi aei 
Now the war editors are having their troubles 


to distinguish in the spelling between Beirut and 








The Wagner town also has 


through its bombardments. 


Bayreuth, passed 








WHY NOT IN ADVANCE? 
Che local 


tour for 


manager who bought the Paderewsk1 


one of the’tours in South America, failed 


to pay the $20,000 Sharpe, 


agreed upon, and Mr 


the London matager, has no hope of collecting the 


same Mr. Sharpe is to meet Mr, Paderewski tn 
South Africa to supervise that tour oo 

Mr. Paderewski has left for South Africa and 
is due at Cape Town on March 4.] 

BLS tod 

Hamitton Hor editor of The Independent, 
lectured recently at the West Side Young Men's 
Christian Association, the topic being “Commercial 


ism and Journalism,” and the last paragraph of the 
report seems to us to cover the tssu 

“While commercialism is the greatest menace to t 
press, it carries its own nemesis, for when it has been « 
ried to too great a jJength i deteats it wn s i here 
are some proposed remedies: First, that papers get s 
large a circulation that they can defy advertiser second 
that certain ones be endowed; third, that the mbine 
rhe publication trust would have the whip hand. Fourth 
personal integrity The great journalist f today those 
of the past, are men of integrity 


No paper can exist, can endure, unless it is pub 
That is No. 1 
When a 


erowth an l 


lished on the basis of 
[hat is the 


paper becomes independent through its 


integrity 


essential; the thing itselt 


development on large lines, it can control its adver 


tising and defy the advertising pressure, and that 
increases its prestige and develops it still mors Its 


own integrity, really a synonym of common sense, 


state what it feels on | 


will then enable it to 


topics it discusses, and that ensures its permanency 


Che 


distressingly de 


basis of its gradual evolution. 
struggle in the 


but after 


Such is the 
beginning 1s 
basis of comm on 


pressing, a time, on the 


sense, which dictates integrity anyway, the battle 


won and the paper is established. Once established, 
its own integrity 1s the guarantee of its tuture 
it has been of ts past 
‘ 
loa Musi COURIER representative who called 


And 


on of the Philadelphia-Chi 


on him in Vhiladelphia last week, 


said that the 


as Dippel 
next sea 
Opera Company will open in the former city 


we eks 


California 1s to 


CaZO 


and then continue for ten in Chicago \ 
follow, a 
fortnight being spent at San Francisco. Mr. Dip 


pel ] Coast at the 


six weeks’ campaign in 


end of 
Only 


el will leave for the Pacific 
the present season before leaving for Europe 


a few artists have been re-cngaged so far for next 


winter, and Mr. Dippel intends to make his 
organization stronger than ever with a_ view 
to fortifying the present weak spot Phos 
now re-engaged are Ferdinand Almanz, stage 
director; Luisa Tetrazzini, soprano; Saltzman-St 
vens, soprano; Maggie Teyte, soprano; Charl 
Dalmores, tenor Muratore is engaged for onl 
two months, starting in January, 1913 Mar 
Garden,” said Mr. Dippel, “can sign at once if she 


1s willing to do so on the basis of het present alary 


$1,600 per performance Sammarco is sure to he 
re engaged Fight operas are to be added to the 
repertory next eason, among them Herodiade’ 
ind “André Chenier 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, Igtt. 
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“TEN COMMANDMENTS ”’ FOR MUSIC 


STUDENTS. 


x $ Ha 
ix i i 
1. Bend all your energies tow arning to study, to 
ward acq nw powel centration y ect 
sn a ‘ learn, t tcw cal tunts how 
stand alone \ e all rmine ft the beginning 
he i { I « al at tine 
printed page Ss \ L here | nty I ‘ 
io her t er ¥ | iK role i ex 
mentary mar phrasing a pression 
ahs a u n t ny t nd what it 
$s) te t wot ever eacher who 
na the gitt I t t Vs what i wants 
ind jy want W e K ws, ) ‘ € abie t get 
together some ‘ 1 shoul ke t ecl that | could al 
ways ret 1 t nsw j stion 
What does y I t y r part ial 
faults 
It] \rrange your wot ystematically Dont do 
welve hours one day a \ ‘ xt A certam amount 
t routine i great ng ea ergy; but re 
Nem Le t t only N K t t 1s t with y rw le 
mind does any @ at | llow iy | youl 
study, even the purely nical, t ‘ es ul n 
S, « sutomatn vaste i st i um It 
you cannot wor! solute < ce t } hive 
hours a day, t three st that 
much each and every day 
i\ Don't postpon iy taking wy I pplementary 
studies t ‘ ne w lie t earning I A 
few piece I re / r . i education 
Lhe pianolas an nogray ive take fi ir hand 
e task of tich gu ear the think ut 
us is there will alwa m in the worl 
\ Seize every ion that offers r playme sing 
y fore peopk Ninety-nine ent t " idred 
wil] tell is th sh it were a matter « rving of re 
mark, that they re terribly nervou Of course they 
are So are we al [he only ditference 1 t we! ‘ 
experienced 01 have learned not only t neen 
trate r minds while playing in pubix t—more im 
vortant stall \ prepa for it beforehand. If you 
an learn to do this, to prepa for every emergency in 
vdvance then when he m nt t nstead of 
rr Vite tf ‘ Keep y mind fit ncentrated n 
t y re doing i e ot y eventually 
ver e, not the ‘ isne itself, for that is alm 
imp SS rie t ‘ I | ere 
Vi Never | ‘ i nee 1 listening t k Nn 
[f it be w per t h the tter, but from an 
honest t tor er a worth ind digmited wea 
\ in ear tl } nber that 1 
juires a d r ! cag t ibie t t 
te tt the I than pick 
in it, and the abit t ft 1 | pt L enn 
that y ru Know i ‘ per i I oa 
we t ‘ y t are let nt 
VII. Don't for t that, a 
' wh y . ' ' list ' 
eiwh ! y t ng at c 
neipl g tl | ‘ 
hed eT ay 
ad t ( I y ret 1d 
t not t ‘ l anime h 
rer than t be I ffi le ha t 
| t i gt n 
ng in the « tl r ! n affront t 
‘ rt . ' eave 
, t ke " ' n 
‘ ' 
\ 1 t ‘ u 
ct i 
not tist pt " , | g as 
y t take th utter t 
' ‘ ‘ 
t r ! rt par nst 
‘ ‘ sft | tent 
le nt l { t i 
‘ ‘ ; | tir 
t ay be re f t at ‘ 
n i ' t n r 6 
nd ‘ iw f t 
th persistent neglect t 
' ‘ ‘ , ft ‘ 
pirit 
Do you t 
“Are the is I 
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Massenet s 


With the attached cast, Massenet’s fairy opera, 
Cendrillon,” had its New York premiere at the 
opolitan Opera House, Tuesday evening, leb- 
ry 20, when the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 


rave the second in its series of six New 


( PTT at 8 8 =) 
Louise Berat 
ee Mary Garden 
WT) ccc rcenn estas cavénwanl pay tee nee Jennie Dufau 
Noemie — ‘ secccvecececeee Mabel Riegelman 
Marie Cavan 
Hector Dufranne 
Huberdeau 
ee ee ee Francesco Daddi 
Desire Defrese 

. Constantin Nicolay 

. Charles Meyer 

Rosina Galli 

. Cleofonte Campanini 


Pes BIW. 00s bbs cede bv drew asenennse Gustave 
Dean of the Faculty 
\musenients 
he | Mamister ..... 
Voix du Heraut 


Based on the world famous magical Cinderella 
tory, Henri Cain’s libretto, except in a few unim- 


portant details, adheres closely to the original 


fabled tale. It is a sweet and simple presentment, 
offering no deep moral lesson, propounding no dis- 
turbing psychological problems, and never ap- 
proaching even remotely the domains of passion or 
tragedy. The familiar episodes handled are the 


~ 


degradation—not very deep as shown in the Cain 


book—of Cinderella, the departure of her step- 


mother and stepsisters for the grand ball, the visit 
of the fairy to the poor girl who remained at home, 
at the ball and meeting 


Cinderella's appearance 


vith the Prince, the leaving behind of her glass 


lipper, the proclamation that whosover owns the 
ot’ which fits the slipper shall become the Prince’s 
bride, and the ultimate fulfilling of the condition by 
Cinderella. 
The chief additions by Henri Cain are the figure 
of the girl’s own father, several minor characters at 


all, and scenes in which Cinderella is consoled 


the 
by her sympathetic male parent, and through the 
machinations of the Fairy, meets the Prince in an 
enchanted wood just after she had rushed forth 
to die. 

Whimsical, tender and infinitely poetical is the 


from her hom« 
dainty setting of words which the French librettist 
has woven around the pretty legend, and any one at 
subjects that Massenet has 


all conversant with the 


chosen for most of his operatic output will under- 


' 


tand easily why “Cendrillon” appealed to his im 
agination and laid captive his musical sympathies. 

the and the 
poetry of the story uppermost in his mind, Massenet 


it to write a purely lyrical score, dainty, and 


Kvidently starting with naivete 


et avo 
iched with delicate fancy, as befits the tale it was 


ntended to illustrate. No one is_ better qualified 


ch a task than Jules Massenet, as all students 
are aware, and in “Cendrillon” 


opera scores 


fer nusic which 


is of exquisite refinement, 
itly romantic and sweetly sentimental by turns, 


there with touches of 


and quaint 


1ic instrumentation that enhance the intangible 
al Also 
ib 


btle humor peeps out of the pages of the 


acter of the incidents on the stage. 


j 
i y cn 
l 


re. notably 


n the passages where the henpecked 


father of Cinderella rises in his wrath and defies 


s wicked wife; where she, her daughters and 
s make their entrance at the ball; where 
dancing 
the lan- 


from his indifference; and where 


iashioned music making and 


diversions the King endeavors to rouse 


Prince 
Cinderella after she 
gained her potent victory in the slipper-fitting 


the stepmother fawns upon 
ontest 


Very suave, melodiously modulated and judi- 


isly abbreviated, are the love scenes for the 
young couple, Cinderella’s dream, and the duets 
with her father. The dance music of the ball scene 





‘*Cendrillon’’ Premiere. 


belongs to the most graceful of Massenet composi- 
tions, in rhythm, tunefulness and skill of orchestra- 
tion. The Fairy’s part consists throughout of 
difficult coloratura flights, staccati, rapid scales, 
cadenzas in high altitude and the like, and shows 
extreme originality of treatment, especially where 
the brilliant passages are set against a choral back- 
ground, the massed voices singing sustained phrases 
in pianissimo, accompanied by gossamer orchestral 
obligati, the whole effect being nothing less than 
ethereal and affectingly lovely. Irom beginning to 
end, Massenet’s handling of the instruments is a 
masterpiece of dexterity and discretion, accomplish- 
ing a musical aquarelle of the most sensitive com- 
position and tone tinting. 

Just how a work like “Cendrillon,” built by its 
projectors essentially for the Paris Opera Comique, 
seems amd sounds in the Metropolitan is a matter 
easy to conjecture for those persons acquainted 
with the size of our New York auditorium. Mr. 
Dippel’s company worked hard to get the intime 
atmosphere ot ‘ Cendrillon” across the vast spaces 
of the Metropol.tan, but much of its delicate appeal 
went lost, and some sophisticated listeners sighed 
to think that the Century Theater no longer is avail- 
able tor the presentation of such a pretty story and 
such scintiliating music. 

Massenet knows how to create the larger effects 
also, for “Thais” and “Manon” sound well at the 
Metropolitan (and so would “Don Quixote” and 
other operas), but “Cendrillon” was 
meant to represent a ditterent style of opera com- 
position, and therefore never will show at its best 


Massenet 


in any theater of huge proportions. 

Regarding the pertormers, it should be said that 
the representative of the Cendrillon part exerted no 
great degree of magnetism. Presumably the young 
for the occasion marked her 
It would not be fair to 
judge her on the strength of this single per- 
tormance, and therefore critical analysis of her 
work will be deferred until some future and more 


artist was nervous, 


debut on our opera stage. 


suitable occasion, 

Mary Garden, in her black velvet knee-breeches 
and plumed hat, looked the picture of the royal lad 
she portrayed and acted with grace and distinction. 
She put much feeling and tasteful phrasing into the 
love music, of which her role consisted very largely. 
Were it not for persistent “scooping” of tones and 
too sudden transitions in registers (defects very 
easily to be remedied) Miss, Garden would have 
succeeded in putting an almost perfect piece of 
singing to her credit. 

Louise Berat revealed herself to local opera goers 
as an artist richly endowed in vocal quantity and 
quality. Although her part required her to be un- 
pleasant, she imbued the role with so much apt 
characterization and humor that her contributions 
furnished a great part of the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. 

Jennie Dufau, the coloratura Fairy, has a voice of 
unusual range, essentially adapted to music requir- 
ing agility, lightness and brilliancy in delivery. 
She, too, seemed a trifle ill at ease, and impressed 
those who had heard her in Chicago this winter as 
lacking here in her customary vocal dash and flexi- 
bility in phrasing. 

Mabel Riegelmann and Marie Cavan looked ex- 
ceedingly attractive, acted vivaciously, and sang 
with aplomb and sympathetic timbre. 

Of the men, Gustave Huberdeau carried off the 
chief honors with his finished portrayal as the King. 
His voice revealed all the resonance and his method 
the polish which New Yorkers remembered with de- 
light from his previous appearances in this city. 
Hector Dufranne’s conception of Cendrillon’s father 
was cumbersome in action, entirely too heavy and 


arbitrary in the singing, and almost elephantine in 
his attempts at the fine drollery with which the role 
always is done at the Paris Opera Comique. Fran- 
cesco Daddi was truly amusing in his make-up and 
his comical pomposity as the Dean. 

Rosina Galli, gifted with a measure of slimness 
uncommon among prima ballerinas, did some fas- 
cinat'ng terpsichorean passages, and failed to cap- 
ture the fancy of Prince Charming only because the 
libretto forced him to remain obdurate. 

Cleofonte Campanini’s fastidious leading, which 
brought to light the full beauty of the score, was 
another feature that pleased the connoisseurs. All 
the curtain calls were meant by the audience to in- 
clude Campanini, and his every appearance before 
the curtain acted as a signal for further applause. 

The chief measure of praise, however, is due to 
Andreas Dippel, who staged “Cendrillon” with ex- 
ceptional art and liberality. The scene at the oak 
tree, the grand ball, and the terrace of Cendrillon’s 
home, were among the most beautiful scenic sets 
ever shown at the Metropolitan. 

Last night (Tuesday) the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company was scheduled to give us “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari’s new hot- 
blooded music drama of robbery, lust, revenge and 
murder, certainly a tremendous contrast to pure 
and gentle “Cendrillon.” At the last moment the 
bill was changed to “The Secret of Susanne” and 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame.” 

a 


In Paris, the Opera-Comique is rehearsing a bal- 
let, “Les Petits Riens” (The Little Nothings), of 
which the music is by Mozart. This piece was 
composed at a most unhappy period of Mozart's 
career. Like Chopin, he came to Paris at the age 
of twenty-two only to find that the grown man 
possessed none of the attraction of the wonderful 
hoy. Like Wagner, who also took his way to the 
French capital at about the same age, Mozart 
wished to write for the Opera, but he was given no 
opportunity. The only interest shown in his work 
was by Noverre, the famous ballet master, who, in 
1778, engaged him to write twelve pieces for his 
scenario. It is reported that this music, after a few 
performances, was stuck away in some obscure cor- 
ner of the archives of the Opera for nearly seventy- 
five years before its ultimate revival and publica- 
tion, 

sepals 

Coutp Eduard Hanslick, the great ant!-Wagner- 
ite, hear correctly? He wrote: “ ‘Aida’ is a won- 
derful, purely artistic and greatly surprising work. 
One is well rewarded by a diligent reading of the 
score; it reveals a succession of musical beauties, 
which under the sensation of a first hearing are 
lost.” It seems almost inconceivable that a music 
critic should have to discover the beauties of “Aida” 
with the eye rather than with the ear, and no one 
need wonder any longer at Hanslick’s inability to 
understand the music of Wagner. 





College of Music Students’ Concert. 


An exceptionally fine concert by advanced students of 
the New York College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, di- 
rectors, took place February 20. Singing, piano, violin and 
cello works formed the program of eight numbers, the 
following young people participating, in the order of their 
appearance: Catherine Koplowith, Milly Maschmedt, Lydia 
Rood, Rose Tabib, Hortense Damm, Frieda Haffner, Wil- 
liam Reinheimer and Elsa Nicolini. Special mention 
is due Frieda Haffner, whose splendid singing of the 
“Freischiitz” aria was a feature of an enjoyable concert. 
Weber, Liszt, Grieg, these were represented by piano 
pieces; Bohm, Saint-Saéns and Wieniawski in the violin 
music; and Van Goens the cello. 

The last concert, Tuesday evening, February 27, con- 
sisted of chamber music, played by members of the fac- 
ulty, concerning which detailed mention will be made in 
the next issue of THe Musicat Courier. 





Recent opera performances in Mannheim included Bitt- 
ner’s “Der Bergsee,” “Walkiire,” “Meistersinger,” “Car- 
men, and “The Flying Dutchman.” 
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(GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK) 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
**Cendrillon,” February 20. 
\ review of the New sYork premiere of Massenet's 


ypera will 


lary 


be found on the opposite page 


“Otello,” February 21. 
rhe “Otello” performance, the first of this scason, on 
Wednesday night, February 21, had the f 
tribution: 

Otello 
lago = Antoni 





Cassio Angelo Bad 


Roderigo Pietro Audisi 


Lodovico . Andrea de Segurola 
Montano Vincer Reschiglian 
Un Araldo Bernard Begue 
Desdemona Frances Alda 
Emilia .. Jeanne Maubou 


Cor ct Art los 


Verdi is 


genius of opera 


master hand of disclosed in this opera 


The 
1 


heyond the mere composition, for in 





MARGARET MATZENAUER AS BRUNNHILDE 


] 


“Otello” he assimilated the Shakespe arian idea to such 


an extent as itself into a place of highe 


distinction This amazing application of musical motifs 


to a Shakespearian test is the proper subject of a philo 


sophical and zsthetic essay for which this paper has no 


space and no inclination at present 


As to the perform which is the first thing in this 


ince 


instance, it must be commended as an excellent one 


throughout, for the two leading characters were not only 
nteresting but effective and operative toth Slezak 
and Scotti projected upon the scene f the opera house 


the scenes of Shakespeare in a truthful and 
I 


and we will have to let the 


temperamental 


manner singing go by for the 





present All through the opera a great many falsett 
notes were dropped around on the stage, but quickly dis 
appeared as their successors followed them up, and our 
friends on the opera stag lust reme r that there are 
people in the audience wh discern the falsetto 
which makes singing so eas) 

However, as we say, it was an excellent performance, 
and Madame Alda fitted in the frame as a beautiful pic- 
ture. Her Desdemona is a grateful performance and a 


that 
in a similar 


Madame Alda suffers from an obstacle 


has been overcome by some singers whi 


graceful one 


were 
position, and that obstacle is the fact that she is Madame 
e impresario singing on his 


the 


Gatti-Casazza. The wife of th 


must meet with an opposition next to which 


stage 
diplomacy of the Italian cabinet in the 
Everybody wants to 


[ripolitan cam- 
paign fails into utter ance 
be kind to her because she is the wife of the impresario, 
and she resents that because she not them to 
be kind to her; she wants them to treat her as they treat 
any other singer; she resents it as a singer, she does not re- 
sett it as Madama Alda, the wife of Gatti-Casazza, but she 
resents it as a singer. She does not care for good criti- 


insigni! 


does 


wish 


cisms because she happens to be the wife of the impresario, 
bad criticisms because she happens to 


and she does not to be 


and she resents De 


the wite of the impresario, care 


} 


patronized by the papers because she happens to be the 
wife of the impresario, nor does she care to be abused by 
the papers because she is the wife of the impresario. All 


these things make the wife of the impresario very unhappy 


it times, no matter who she may be, unless she happens t 
be such a person as a certain singer in Paris, w also 
happens to be the wife of the impresario, whe insists 
upon running the opera herself. Evidently Madame Alda 
has not succeeded in this, but that is the thing to do, as 


has been shown by the success the other singer obtained as 
A SN 


a singer after she became the boss of the 


ypera 


“Gotterdammerung,” February 22 (Matinee). 


As a cast for the performance of “(x 


Metropolitan on Washington’s Birthday, the f 


lowing artists were selected: 








W 
I Grisw 
Oo Gorit 
! € Olive Fremst 
(autrur Rita I : 
Wa ute I se H 
Woe le | Sparke 
Welle ‘ ella Aite 
« li 
( \ltre He 
illy recognized, Olive I remstac 
t dramatic singing nm ict ’ 
e same cannot be sad of Bur 
ian, who does not seem t neet the Siegfried ideal ever 
half way The Siegfried in the “Gétterdammerung” is a 
tle performance w uld represent uncons¢ 
ction, and this Mr. Burrian fails to conceive He sings 
explosively and that adds to the disfigurement of t 
role. Griswold as Hagen was an impressive and mascu 


line figure, and splendid tone equipment was manifested 


by him on this occasion There were moments of grea 
majesty Weil and Gorit were also at thei est Re 
garding Madame Fornia as Gutrune, there was a universal 
wreement that her work was done with intelligence and 
fine musical instinct rhe triumph, however, as the daily 
papers call it, belongs to Fremstad, because it was a he 
performance of hers and placed her far above the average 
even of many of the Brunnhildes we have heard 


The performance wa nduct 


given the credit to Signor Toscanini for delvering to us 
Gotterdammerung” performances that were ealisti If 
tis was so, 1f we were stating t is to he 
idealistic conceptions and exect ypera, how 


vuld it be possible for us to end 





~~ it and his manner of nduc 


diametrically opposite. The one is not only a broad and 


expansive view of a Wagner work with all the detail un 
covered, but it is a massive, 


Hertz gives us the conventional “Gotter 





mner part of it is never developed and where it ts 
in effort seems t le not to di e it 
ire at the crossways. If 1 nimi is right “ 


canini, 


“Aida,” February 22 (Evening). 


rhere are two operas in the repertory of the Metrop 
tan Opera House that are Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s pride n¢ 
f the works is “Gi nda” and the other is “Aida.” Both 
f these operas are st iwed with the lavishne that di 
cates no expense has been spared and neither has anythu 
been omitted to render the productions complete Thurs 
lay evening of last week, when Verdi's opera was repeated 
efore a house that uld not with safety ld another 
man, every department of the opera force eemed repre 

ented in the spectacular second scene of the second act 
where Radames comes back in triumph after fighting the 
Eth opians There were some new ideas carried out in 


this scene. Certainly it appeared as if many more persons 


were added to the groups of soldiers, slaves, court ladies, 
dancers, et The horses which were attached to Radames 


chariot were milk white, and the trumpeters were arrayed 


in costumes that, from a distance, were as resplendent as 


those of the himself 


sovereign 
fashionable element arrived late, 


Aida,” 


when 


As usual, a third of the 
thus missing Caruso’s “Celeste 
the thirds 

The great tenor 


and at the same time 


disturbing two seated the curtain was 
excellent 


rolled back was in condition 
singing better than he did early in the season 

Emmy Destinn, in the title role, did her best singing in 
the Nile Patria Mia,” 
were lovely to hear; however, neither by her facial expres- 


did Madame Destinn suggest the 


where her half tones in “O 


scene, 


sion nor her gestures 


woman should endeavy 


demands upon a singer that 














“The Bartered Bride,”’ February 23. 








composers makes chi 








28 : 


rm _ouanpusenbuichpappelanivet 


ancholy rather than of tragic 
d air (hat is because most of the 

the soil, as it were, and is 
such melodies 


the nation, 


strface emotions 


1 pe tor claim that folk tunes are a 


life of a nation, but 
es the absurdity 
as native songs both 
ils, for war and for 

characteristics of 
urban songs, which 
the continent 


final home 


and 
desert, oF 
fi utterly alien to the 
The Bartered Bride with its simple, naive songs, its 
morous plot, spirited action, 
cters, is an extremely pleas- 
furnishes 


ould have anywhere. 


ment nd as fine a pres- 


=) | tan nasterprece 
ideal Kruschina, sonorous in 
Mattfeld’s 
the 
vocally 


an 


mical in action, while Marie 


ttiing companion piece tor 


being 
of histrionic 


1s Stage-wile 


the 


Inances, 


inimated with true 


spirit 


id received 


the ‘news of the death of 


before she went on the stage, 


Prague, just 
the evening's doings need not 
cussion 

looked 
ithful, acted with spirit, and sang his pretty measures 
Albert made a 
impersonation, well 
his 
Didur, as Kezal, is another ar- 
associated with the Metro 
Bartered Bride.” 
true 


ry familiar part of Hans, 
has 
created 
and other 


Reiss 


tuneful style 
Menzel 
hiter 


\damo 


ie indelibly 


ind 
and 
with 


rited roars of | stuttering 


He sings with 
touch 


lhitan version of “li 


his role the farcical 
meralda most grateful to look upon, 
from pleasing the eye mightily. she also charms 


the « through her exquisite tonal quality and finished 


but exag- 
accellerandos, 


Hert lirected discreetly for once, 


many f his ritardandi and es- 


in the dancing numbers 


“Il Trovatore,”’ February 24 (Matinee). 


weight music 


Whi ‘ browed musicians and heavy 
rit ike ita nt to absent themselves when “Il Tro- 
is St it the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
ree ditorium was crowded last Saturday afternoon, 
n Ver | opera was repeated. The principal 
nee ippeared for the first time this season in the parts 
h t al everal times last year. Earlier in the 
er, whe It Trovatore’ was given, Slezak had not 
t r ed ! muuntry Madame Homer was indis- 
ed \ma ne the night before in “Gioconda,” 
ind Madame Gadski was the Leonora \t the matinec 
t week, Madame Rappold headed the cast as the roman- 
Duch Madame ‘Homer was the Gypsy mother, 
ik the Troubadour, Amato the Count, and Wither- 
n the Ferran Such an array of artists was suffi- 
0 ex he mult tude, and hundreds flocked to the 
eater wl were obliged to stand, since every seat was 
ld betor « lock Evidently, among the growing 
in mu iymen, there are thousands who prefer 
uur of melodies to three hours of polyphonic prob- 
I's whatever side the excellent performance of 
Saturday viewed, the size, character and enthusiasm 
‘ litors interested, first of all, the optimistic ob- 

{ isica 
entury ind organs in this country have 
‘ ‘ t Il Balen,” “Addio Leo 
S \ the “Anvi! Chorus,” *the 
< e of the opera took place in 
y 19 id a few years later, when it 
| uuk in London in Eng- 
‘ The Gypsy'’s Vengeance,” the 
ve | whistled in the streets of the 
n citi Pix thers and grandmothers of this 
) t ec impressions made upon 
é Vi I Whg dares to utter 
ecy e futu in opera that has endured 
cu \ y years 

\s t ‘ Saturday, it measures up 
ghest Metroy ta s. Marie Rappold’s 
tiful voice and admirable hooling have rarely been 
Yosed t ette adv x Che arias which Leonora 
in “Il Trovator ire models in form, for they re 
re t the Ivric and dramatic styles of singing. The 
As lacea 1 notte placida” and “Di tale 
\mor n the second scene of the first act, and the 
D’ Amor sull’ ali rosee,” in the first scene of 
; dificult or more difficult than the 
that explains why the hand organs 


‘ hese less known numbers are the ones 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 








that continue to surprise and charm many of those who 
have not heard the opera often. Madame Rappold sings 
these airs with sustained beauty of tone, and in the flex- 
ible passages her voice seemed at its loveliest. The Amer- 
ican prima donna, also, is physically and mentally well 
fitted to bring out the pathos of this high bred and 
womanly character, 

Without question, Azucena is Louise Homer's best role. 
Last week the American contralto sang it with the proper 
shades of melodramatic vehemence. This is one part that 
an artist can hardly exaggerate, for the role is incon- 
ceivably strong and stressful, truly barbaric in its hatred 
and thirst for vengeance. Madame Homer's singing of 
the “Flame” song was rather labored, but later in the 
duet with Manrico in the dungeon she showed that there 
were some beautiful tones in her voice. ‘ 

Leo Slezak’s Troubadour is histrionically manly and 
vocally a splendid achievement. The opening serenade 
was somewhat marred, doubtless due to nervousness; 
however, throughout the afternoon the Bohemian tenor 
sang with glow and fervor. The “Di quella pira,” in the 
second scene of the third act, was magnificently sung, and 
the “Addio Leonora,” in the first scene of the fourth act, 
was another gem. 

Despite the fact that Pasquale Amato had to enact the 
“villain” he loomed up heroically as a singer and as an 
This baritone has become one of our operatic 
idols.” Last Saturday there was plenty of en- 
showered upon all the stars, but Amato was the 
only one who elicited “bravos.” His delivery of “Il Ba- 
len” was thrilling and there were other exciting moments 
whenever the Count di Luna was on the scene of action. 
By his compelling magnetism, Amato's presence served as 
a battery which prevented anything like lassitude in the 


actor 
“matinee 
thusiasm 


house. 
Herbert Witherspoon’s Ferrando was, as usual, intelli- 
gent and his fine basso cantate did full justice to the 


music, particularly the rhythmic strophe in the first scene 
when he narrates the mystery in the history of the Count’s 
conducted. 


family. Sturani 


“Madame Butterfly,” February 24 (Evening). 

A performance (at so called “popular” prices) of “Mad- 
ame Butterfly” was given as a special Saturday evening 
offering in the presence of a large audience. 

As this paper has oft repeated, this Long-Belasco story 
of Nippon adventure of the sentimental type affords an 
unsatisfactory subject for grand opera, especially from 
the Puccini point of treatment. Henry W. Savage intro- 
duced “Madame Butterfly” to America about five years 
ago when his excellent English operatic organization 
toured the country, appearing in the leading cities. At 
that time it was seen by many Puccini admirers that the 
composer of “Boheme” had missed the “Butterfly’’ spirit, 
as a whole, and had made use of tawdry melody in many 
spots of the opera. Each hearing only serves to increase 
this conviction. The music is neither Japanese nor Amer- 
ican and the introduction of a few bars of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” as a sort of Pinkerton motif here and 
there seems to be a vain striving after cheap effect. 

Sullivan infused into ‘The Mikado” more music savor- 
ing of Japanese characteristics than is to be found in 
“Butterfly”; in fact “The Mikado” is a classic in a niche 
all by itself. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s comic opera is an 
inspired work of genius, while Puccini's labored grand 
opera reveals merely talent. 

The Saturday performance revealed defects and virtues 
in the presentation, among the latter being the Suzuki as 
done by Rita Fornia, and Riccardo Martin's fine delivery 
of the Pinkerton role, Geraldine Farrar gave her familiar 
portrayal of the unfortunate Cio-Cio-San. Scotti added 
his Sharpless to the entertainment. Arturo Toscanini 
conducted as he always does—finely. 

Martin’s lovely tenor voice was in especially fine condi- 
tion and revealed all its purity and sweetness. He sings 
with ease throughout the whole tenor compass, without 
forcing or stooping to any other inartistic means, 

Rita Fornia’s vocal and dramatic gifts are given full 
play in the role of Sukuki, which now is one of her best 
achievements 

“Walkire,” February 26. 

An interesting experiment Madame Matzenauer’s 
first appearance in New York as Briinnhilde, a role essen- 
tially soprano, with its ebullient “Ho jo to ho’ cries and 
many other swift and altitudinous passages. The rich, 
voluminous, and darkly colored voice of Madame Matze- 
nauer did not lend itself any too readily to such tonal 
flights, and at all times the trained ear was able to discern 
true contralto quality in every note she sang. The “Ho jo 
to ho,” especially, had neither the speed nor the ring nec- 
essary to typify the Walkire’s youth and impetuous na- 
ture. The opening scene with Wotan in the second act 
was lusterless in the passages planned to reveal Briinn- 
hilde’s affectionate chiding, but revealed intensity and true 
emotion as soon as the maid realizes the dire plight of her 
father. The “Todesverkiindigung” proved to be deeply 
affecting in the Matzenauer delivery, full of majesty and 


was 


portentuousness. In the third act, the high tones put 4 
marked strain on the singer’s voice, but her middle and 
lower register did full justice to the music, which 
ang with moving effect. A superbly imposing Brinn- 
hilde in stature and carriage, Madame Matzenauer acted 
the part with extreme intelligence and full realization of 
all the dramatic possibilities of the role. . 
Berta Morena repeated her appealing impersonation of 
Sieglinde, a part in which she furnishes a rare vision of 
feminine loveliness and the highest type of modern Wag- 


she 


ner.an vocalism. 

Louise Homer, the Fricka, 
there, due to the fact that she seems to follow the older 
and more strenuous Wagner traditions in singing. 

Carl Burrian was singularly ineffective as Siegmund, 
both as to voice and appearance. There was veither 
poetry nor heroic fiber in his portrayal. 

Basil Ruysdael made the most of his Hunding oppor- 
tunities, singing with full, artistically applied vocal organ. 
and denoting the savage ferocity of the tribal warrior in 
convincing manner. 

Hermann Weil's Wotan was soft and° ungodly, much 
teo sentimental and not of sufficient singing caliber to 
do justice to such a tremendous scene as that of the fare- 
well in Act III. 

Alfred Hertz conducted a performance which was rather 
ragged as to ensemble. One hearer remarked that in the 
gallops of the Valkyries, each member of the orchestra 
seemed to be riding his own horse. 

The stage manager should remedy the scenic defect in 
the scene of Act Il, which shows a carefully folded crease 
in the clouds at the point where the back drop should 
curve cycloramically to the left. The long crease gave 
the rocky scene the appearance of a square room. 


forced her voice here and 





METROPOLITAN SUNDAY CONCERT. 


The fifteenth Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was attended by 2 good sized audience. 

Albert Spalding came forward and played the Mendels- 
sohn concerto in impressive raanner. For the past few 
years it has been the custom of violinists to clothe this 
concerto in vestmerts which are decidedly unbecoming 
and therefore make of it s¢mething it is not. The im- 
petuosity with which it has been invested and the accel- 
erated tempi, especially of the last movement, have created 
a longing for a return to the old style method of pre 
senting it—a style that it demands and without which it 
is unMendelssohnian. A’ joy is this work to the hearer 
when played as Albert Spalding played it last Sunday. 
He gave it in the proper spirit with just enough emotion 
to afford contrast. He preserved its dignity and its classic 
beauty. He played it calmly and smoothly with exquisite 
nuance and a tempo which enabled him to project every 
note. His phrasing was nicely varied, his tone luscious 
and resonant. 

It was a performance such as delights the musician, the 
critic and the casual hearer, and confirms the statement of 
last week that it is the most difficult of all concertos to 
play. It furthermore makes it plain that it is the most 
beautiful. It also establishes the fact that the orchestral 
accompaniment is as important a part of the work as the 
solo part, and that to play it with piano not only robs it 
of its very life but presents it in a false light. Mr 
Spalding is to be congratulated upon his fine performance, 
for his adherence to tradition and for declining to follow 
the modern trend which seeks to transform Mendelssohn 
Tschaikowsky. As an encore Mr. Spalding gave a 
brilliant rendition of Sarasate’s “Zapateado.” In the sec- 
ond half of the program his contributions were beautifully 
delivered, the lovely “Ie Cygne” (with an entrancing harp 
accompaniment done by Carlos Salzedo) being worthy of 
especial mention. . 

Mr. Davey, an English basso, sang the Leporello aria 
in good style and disclosed a voice of deep, rich quality 
Madame Morena gave the “Dich theure Halle” aria with 
much fervor and great wealth of tone. She was recalled 
so many times that she was compelled to repeat the num- 
ber. Marie Rappold was in splendid voice and her two 
appearances (aria, “Trovatore,” and “Ave Maria,” Bach- 
Gounod) were incentives for generous outbursts of ap- 
plause before and after singing. Carl Burrian delivered 
the ‘““Tannhauser Narrative” in anything but convincing 
or satisfactory fashion. His strident tones and bad de- 
livery afforded [ttle pleasure. Josef Pasternack con- 
ducted admirably Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” and Massenet’s 
“Scenes Pittoresques,” and supplied accompaniments of 
great artistic beauty, notably that to the concerto. 


into 





Mr. and Mrs Michael Katz, of New York City, are in 
Brussels for an extended stay. Mr. Katz, who is a clever 
violinist and also well known as an experienced and re'i- 
able orchesra leader, is working with César Thomson. Mrs 
Katz, who was before her marriage assistant teacher of 
piano for Madame Carrefio, is an excellent pianist and a 
very charming young woman as well. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“Aida,” February 20. 


Aida I eM 
\mn $ Mi ai G 
Una Sacerdotessa I ence Det 
Radames Giovanni Zenatel 
\monasteo Giovanni Poles 
Ramfis 1 Mardone 
ll Re \. Sill 
I Me ssaggiero Ernesto Giaccon 


At this performance of the Verdi opera, Madame Mat 


cel made her last appearance here for the season and 


proved with much more conviction than she had either 


as Tosca or Marguerite that her dramatic art and em 


tional expression could be of exceeding variety and moy 
ing power. 
Her song, as before, was distinguished by an extraor 


method of 





dinary sensuousness of tone and an admir: 


vocalization. To these attributes Madame Marcel now 


added a wealth of tonal coloring and dramatic utterance 
and in the grand style that Verdi's music demands 
more spontan 


Likewise, in action she was more plastic, 


eous than at her previous appearances. The figure of the 
captive princess she drew was a well defined one, and in 
both demeanor and pantomime she aptly suggested the 
conflicting emotions that rent her heart 

Verdi’s score positively glowed under the direction of 
Weingartner. The strongly rhythmed measures of “Aida’ 
needed just such an alert and precise baton as his to as 
sume their full effectiveness and the great surges of ton 
and points of climax needed just such a master mind to 


plan and to build them up to the splendid heights tha 


Weingartner’s well proportioned scheme of rhythms and 
dynamics attained. 

Except for Madame Marcel, the cast was the standard 
made “Aida’’ 


Zenatello, to say that he was in both the 


one that has performances here so note 


worthy. Of 


mood and the voice is sufficiently laudatory to the know 
ing. Madame Gay sang with her customary eloquence the 
Mardones 


parts 


measures of Amneris, and Polese and were 


more than satisfying in their respective 


“Tristan,” February 21. 


rhe repetition of Wagner's music drama was with the 
Madam« 


Gerville 


same cast as at the 
Nordica and Urlus had the 


Reache was the Brangaene 


previous periormance 
name parts; Madame 


Lankow was cast as Marke, 


and Goritz was Tristan’s faithful henchman 
As at the 


ot German 


previous “Tristan” performances, the lovers 


opera, and Wagnerian opera in particular, had 


long before secured all the available seats m the opera 
house, and a vast throng listened rapturously as Wein 
gartner recreated the endless stream of wondrous melody 


that blossoms from the first phrases of the “Prelude’’ int 
the great sweeping melos and culminating cadences of the 


l iebestod.” 


“Haensel und Gretel,’’ February 22 (Matinee). 


Washington's Birthday was the occasion of a special 


performance of Humperdinck’s fairy opera, with Wein 
gartner at the conductor's desk. The cast was as follows 
llaensel ka § 
Giretel Bernice Fist 
Die Hexe Marie Mattfe 
Gertrude } t € Wick 
Sanmaecenne het ! € Det ; 
laumaennchen Mace e D’Olig 
Deter W liines? 


boxes and balconies were filled with happy chil 


The 


dren and their elders quite audibl 


he youngsters were 


in their expressions of sincere with the inimitable 
Miss 


Swartz 


Gretel of 
Miss 


Claessens, her roles were taken by 


Fisher and the fine characterization of 
the illness yf Mad 

Madame Mattfeld i 
the Metropolitan, who gav« flavored and vigorous 
portrayal of the Witch, and Madame Wickham, who sang 
Mother with excellent taste Mr 


Hinshaw bulked large as Peter, a 


(wing 
1 ' 
i highly 


the music alloted to the 
id his rellicking refrains 
disclosed a finely modulated voice and a gratifying Ger 
man diction. 

Weingartner took evident pleasure in mducting the 
work, and kept Humperdinck’s delightful scoring a model 
»f euphony and proportion, and at all times diffused witl 


befitting the 





the simplicity and innocence t erance 


musical counterpart of this lovely fairy story 
As an aftermath, the first act of De 


de ballet 


libes’ “( oppelia” was 


given, with the entire corps nd Dolores Gall 


premiere danseuse 


“Tristan,” February 23. 











The final performance in the series was im the nature of 
an ovation to Mr. Weingartner. Cheers and un 
ending applause, calls for the conductor a for Mr 





Russell, and the presentation of wreaths, all testified to a 
, 


lively appreciation on the part of those 


significance Weingartner’s presence in this city and the 


influence even his brief term eadership has id in 
n Opera H € Not 
the least feature of this performance was the first 
Madame Matzenauer { the 


wonderful impersonation of Brangaene pt 


broadening the outlook at the Bost 
ippe ar 
ance in this city of Metr 
politan. Her 
claimed the singing actress of the highest type, uniting as 


it did an unwonted beauty of tone and tonal expressive 


ness with an impressive stage presence and a moving 
dramatic art that all in all created a memorable effect 
The great sweep and _ sonority f the ng breathed 
measures of the wondrous song of the second act was 


something to conjure at. Isolde 
Nordica, again was sung in noble tones befitting the proud 
l ly partnered 


princess, and Urlus, w 


regret that it was his last appearance here for the season 


*‘Carmen,” February 24 (Matinee). 


( I Calve 
I < 
: M Ma t 
Mercedes { y 
} I ( ‘ 
hsca Le Rothie 
Z Ka ast ba : 
‘ I 
Le Reme h es & 
\i e j ‘ 
Lilas Pastia } 


Phe magic announcement ot Calve in ‘Carmen that tor 


the past generation has been perhaps the most potent ot 
ny in the operatic world still exerted its former charn 
when the Opera House proved wholly inadequate t n 
tain the many who desired to hear once more t great 
yric tragedienne, who emerged from her semi-retirement 
irom the operatic stage to assume mee mort he rok 
yon which her fame has rested. Both the great interest 
r ed I the esuit achieved served to prove tie 
irety f Mr. Russell's artisti udgement i nnouncing 
these Calve performance 

Those w were fortunat hear Madame Calve Sat 


irday afternoon were pleased t at, despite 


serve t 


passage ! many years nee the eyday f her fame, ther 
remained with her mu { the entrancing art and beaut 
ft voice that formerly char nized her impersonation ot 
Bizet’s gypsy [he 1 dness of tone and richne 
coloring were remarkably well preserved, especially in the 
softer passages, a in the card scene, and in all of the 
Act [ll musk he impersonation, despite a certain un 


evenness and waywardness that kept André Caplet on the 
alert, had many moments that must have flashed up 
poignant memories to the opera goer { the ‘gos. even 
though the to be expected prima donna stoutness inhibited 


much of the grace and physica! allurement that were su 
distinguishing features of this impersonation in its acme 

As José, M. Clement has few rivals dmirable is 
he, both trom the singing and the acting aspects, that it 
dificult to know which lis for the largest measure I 
praise The characterization of the weal f vable f 
iM ral is ts ») remarkable intensity that it eedet 
M. Clement's surpassing vocal art to make it one of the 
masterpieces of present day operatic achievement 

Miss | her as Micaela wall re ult ne t the est 

es of the season in the illed minor rok figure 
radiating charm and gracious nd breaking int 
wit the ple: y spontaneity that might well tingul 





“Samson and Delilah,” February 24 (Evening). 








s was the hrst perfor nee ft the Samt-Sagn 
‘ in the popular night seri nd a large aucien 
to give hearty applause, both for the singers and the werk 
tacle 

Madame G was the enchantre seductive vocal nd 
physically Ly Potter appeare t the role ae aon 
Riddez was the High Priest, Mardones took the t 
A birmele: ind Lankow was the old Hebrew The 1Se 
en-scene was on the ime gorge s scale that ha 
cterized the previous performance ft work 

Sunday Evening Concert. 

This week's neert was another international song re 
ital, with soloists of many nation n the program. Irm 
Seydel, the dainty an accomplished ng nist 
has appeared at these concerts before e evidence ot 
more f her command of techn 1 charming ince 
the “Faust’’ fantasi f Sarasate and several loud! 
manded encores 

Polese the “Pagliacci” pr gue with his customary 
skill and effectiveness. In a group of songs in Englist 





nel gz “Moth Mi by rs, “From the La 
t the Sky-B Wat La uma I 
t How \ s t git tt Art 
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Gnas “wns ied abled Fra Wall 1d Charles 
>trony : \. B 


GRAND OPERA IN BROOKLYN, 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Tosca,” February 20. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“‘Cavaller ia’’ and “Pagliacci,” February 1°. 


and “Pagliacci” were given on 
e popular double bill proved to 
ef The Jewel which could 
f Miss Whit indisposition, <A 




















JOHN IN HERODIADI 
in “¢ illeri sertha Morena, the 
Hler Santuzza was vocally ex 
r rroved to be also an actress of no 
Her powerful voice is well suited 
lap Sicilian woman, which she ha 
I] me he brinws forth new ideas of 
ave touch of originality to her 
tir from the routine pertormance of 
i whom Dalmores as Turiddu was 
lhe French tenor once more dem 
rful versatility, singing in Italian 
m his Lohengrin, Nicias, Hoffmann 
Pagliacci” Sammarco came in for 
ifter the Prologue,” which he never 
t! gh the course of the perform 
e stage inspired the balance of the 
W at his best He sang the 
d scored with the public as 
confrere in high C from the Metro 
lone ne most creditable work this 
bring yy to his admirers. Zeppilli 
e swee ice won her an overwhelm 
illy well done was the “Bird Song,” 
" wel is a mary Costa as Silvio 
ng being harsh and throaty 
ul voice and knows probably but 
el cant The orchestra did cred 
I horus, to keep good faith with 
] lt] Stage settings were 
“Thais,’’ February 21. 
e opera February 21, with 


t 
rench 
d the 


her 


was crowded 


| yuk 
utiful portrayal of the cour 
nitent nun Vocally she was 
ist the voice is always a sec 
] er exquisite taste m singing 
\ ist She wins chiefly 
he same criticism might 
ie twenty years ago achieved 
pleases solely by his splen 
He wa e Athanael, far supe 
e, yet vocally he left much to 


his well known tremolo 


e even sang a legato at times 
accomplished artist, but unfor 
like wine—it does not improve 


baritone confesses himself that 
half mark 
effeminately, with a vanity bag, 


century Dalmores 
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Vocally he was excellent, 
Marie 


which he carried on his arm. 
and indeed the only one who really sang his role. 
Cavan pleased the eye more than the ear as Crobyle, a 
small part, which was brought to notice principally on ac 
count of the poor work accomplished. Gustave Huber- 
deau gave distinction to the short Palemon role. He was 
in fine fettle, doing splendidly the little he had to do 
Charlier conducted with a mastery seldom noticeable in 
him heretofore, and therefore the orchestra was excel'ent 
The scenery effects conformed to tradition, and though 
no fruits were brought in the second act by Athanael, Re- 
naud and Garden sang “Let us eat those fruits,” a detail 
probably unnoticed by the majority and related only to 
show the property man that at least one auditor was cog- 
nizant of the fact that the stage duties were poorly per- 


forfned 
“Tristan und Isolde,” February 23. 
“Tristan und Isolde” was the Friday opera, Febru- 
ary 23. Madame Saltzman-Stevens made her debut here 


Dalmores was the 
role, 


on that occasion as the Irish princess 
ristan Clarence Whitehill 
while Brangaene was intrusted to De Cisneros, and Scott 
was King Mark Madame Saltz- 
man-Stevens is not the best Isolde heard here, nor is she 


voiced Kurwenal’s 


Campanini conducted. 
Her voice is clear, sweet and agreeable, but 


the music. De Cis- 


up as a beautiful Brangaene. She has every- 


the poorest 


somewhat too limited for exacting 


reros made 
thing in her physical as well as vocal equipment to give 
She is the Wagnerian con- 
without too much avoir- 


to this part a personal color 
tralto par excellence. Tall, large, 
she gave full satisfaction and proved one of the 
the of the 


though vocally tired, sang with his customary art, and, 


dupots, 
bright spots in enjoyment opera. Dalmores, 
his knowledge of the score and his musicianship 
rendition of the 
a fascinating one. Whitehill, a 
excellent. The role is written 
high for a but fits well the Whitehill 
voice, which has developed greatly in the high register. 
Now Whitehill is regarded almost a baritone. His suc- 
cess was spontaneous and richly deserved. King Mark 
Scott, another 
that of 


as ever 


proved a strong factor in making his 


herculean role of Tristan 


tower of strength, was 


basso cantante, 


was endowed with a glorious voice by 


splendid Wagnerian interpreter. Under wizard 


the baton, Campanini, the orchestra played as one man, 
and the Italian maestro demonstrated his supremacy in 
the Wagner drama as he always does also in the French 


The chorus, being restrained from 
The 


and Italian repertory 
did 
up to date. 


singing, creditable work. stage management 


was 
“‘Natoma,”’ February 24 (Matinee). 


The “Natoma.” 


ialli, the premiére danseuse étoile, won the success of the 


Saturday matinee, February 24, gave us 











| 
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SUZANNE.” 


ALICE ZEPPILLI AS SUZANNE IN “SECRET OF 
ifternoon, though Garden's tiptoe “Dagger Dance” ran a 
second in plaudits. Hamlin, the popular tenor, 
made his local operatic debut as Lieutenant Merrill, and 
His acting was up to the standard of his 


and Sammarco repeated their former 


close 


scored heavily. 


White 


singing 





presentation and they, too, won much success in their 
regular roles. : 

“Rigoletto” was the Saturday evening bill, the second 
performance at popular prices. Costa sang the title part, 
Bassi the Duke, and Dufau was Gilda. 





Baltimore Opera. 


On Thursday evening, February 22, the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company presented, at the Lyric, in Balti- 


more, “The Jewels of the Madonna,” with Carolina 





Photo by 
LATEST 


Matzene, Chicago. 
PHOTO OF MARIO SAMMARCO 
AMEDEO BASSI. 


AND 


White, Bassi and Sammarco in the leading roles. Cam- 


panini conducted. 





Semi-Annual Recital of Sulli Pupils. 

One of the most important and enjoyable recitals of 
the season was that given by the pupils of Giorgio M. 
Sulli, in Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Especially delightful numbers were the Proch’s “Theme 
and Variations,” sung by Madame Sidky Bey, one of Mr. 
Sulli's most brilliant pupils; melodia from “La Forza del 
Destino,” by Margaret Canfield, a very promising soprano; 
Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming,” by Loretta J. Hallisy; 
Venzano’s “Grande Valse,” by Helene Helva, a coloratura 
soprano; Mrs. E. P. Stahel, who delighted the audience 
in songs by Schumann and Delibes; aria, from “Martha” 
and romanza from “La Gioconda,” by Irene Korman, a 
splendid contralto; racconto from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
by Grace de Leau, with a fine voice and artistic tempera- 
ment; “His Lullaby” (Jacobs-Bond), and “Invictus” 
(Huhn), by J. Ellsworth Sliker, a fine bass; polonaise 
from Mignon,” by Lillian de Champs Wilson; duet from 
“Aida,” by Martha Lackman, soprano, and Miss C. B. 
L’Engle, mezzo; the solo from “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
rendered in artistic style and with charming voice, by 
Eleanor Lines; the aria from “Carmen,” by Frances 
Elinor, a delightful lyric soprano of much promise; an 
aria from Haydn’s “Orfeo,” sung by Olga Nostrand, who 
revealed dramatic qualities. 

Robert W. Marsh, Esther Leary, George J. Stacy, Mabel 
Korman, Carlos Worcester, Helen Smith, John Black, 
and Mrs. P. Weidenhammer were also applauded, disclos- 
ing pleasing voices and good training. 





Pen Poetry for Nordica. 

As a rule, an oratorio society is content if it can sing 
well and is quite satisfied to leave the sister arts alone, 
but York, Pa., boasts the glorious exception. Madame 
Nordica is booked to sing there with the Oratorio Society 
on February 29 and, not satiated with rehearsing choruses, 
the society has blossomed forth into poesy and all the 
window cards, in lieu of hedges, bear the following ef- 
fusion: 

“Tell your father and your mother, 

Tell your sister and your brother, 

Tell it, tell it to all the stars, 

Tell the comets, including Mars, 

Tell—yes, tel-e-phone, tel-c-graph 

Tell a woman to see her laugh, 

Tell teacher, preacher, and the Pope, 

Oh! tell it, if you tel-e-scope. 
Nordica will sing in York!” 
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In Announcing the Appearance Next Season of 


CODOWSKY 


THE WORLD FAMOUS PIANIST 


Mr. R. E. Johnston begs to say that GODOWSKY is now the 
“MASTER” OF THE PIANO DEPARTMENT of the Imperial 
Academy of Music of Austria, at Vienna, having accepted the 
position in succession to Sauer and Busoni. This is the 
greatest dignity ever bestowed upon a pianist and is a recogni- 
tion of his remarkable attainments and pianistic accomplish- 


ments. 








Dates for Leopold Godowsky recital and appearances may be 
arranged by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, New York 





KNABE PIANO TO BE PLAYED BY GODOWSKY 
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American Tour 
Symphony 





of Arthur Nikisch and the London 
Orchestra an Epochal Event. 











miun lher names are 
r achievements and are familiar to 
ator 1 culture 
OBJECT 
press himself in terms of the sen 
| ‘ p the mode of expression, the 
the product The fullest degree of art, 
ed only by the coalescence of the 
eri t mponer 
dequately tin rchestral masterpieces 
{ yNposet ive bequeathed to posterity, 9th Nov. 19)1. 
there at vo cardinal essen 
tial tiie weregation oft execu 
tants individually and collect- 


ely able to meet every re 
quirement, and a director who 
an inspire and control 

The London Symphony Or- 


hestra is admitted to be one 


of the most prohicient bodies " 


existence No one questions 
the rank of Arthur Nikisch as 
one of the world’s premier con- 


ductors. When approached re 
garding an American tour, he 


said: “The only inducement to 





onsider the proposition at all 


\RTHUR NIKISCH 





would be that the London 
Symphony Orchestra be included in the invitation The 
have but to hear the orchestra to think as I do, 
f the finest orchestras in the world.” 
vith a des re to afford Americans an opportu- 
{ i ' ainted with this wonderful combina 
nduced Howard Pew and Warren R. Fales to 
n ne itiat nN for sur 1 tour, re sulting in the consum- 
{ ire 1 l yvé 
\N EPOCHAL EVENT 
rhe coming to America of Arthur Nikisch and the Lon 
Symphony Orchestra marks an epoch in art. It is 
ch an important invasion that its significance will not be 
it ! ed until the concerts take place 
he American public will respond to an undertak 
f such magnitude is conceded; else the promoters of 
enterprise would not have been willing to enter into 
extensive project ind every lover of orchestral 
illy the svmphony, will appreciate the fact that 
{ f est artistic achievement of Furope is soon to 
‘ \ hi earin 
is created a tremend stir in Europe, and 
is'cal history It will be the first 
British orchestra to the New World, enabling 
the | don Symp y (orchestra thereby tk enjoy the dis 
f being the on me of mternational repute 
| pre took up the news with enthusiasm, and it re 
ve t L around the world Concerning its import, 
edit rendered imimous verdict. “There 
Nikisch, and, his entertainments will doubt 
f our next concert season” (Henry 
\ certainly be ! ccasion of highest 
t 1OW » hear the man who bears the 
f them ll (Lou Cc Elson) “A 
is the event of all events. There 
i the present day that equals 
neert Mare A, Blumen 
THUR NIKISCH 
\rt r Nik'sch 1 econd .t one 
) I world renowned position througiy 
indles an orchestra with consummat< 
iterpretation He electrifies an. 
in extent that the results ip 
deemed possthl Hes 
t c nalytical insight, towethe 
worv. ¢ le him t illuminate the 
re ind 1 thie pertormance an m 
‘ t r eT eel e tod 
\ Nik Vas Hungary, O € 12, 1855 {) 
ency W t ite t he show 
tit | t Ct 1 Cv tudy pia 
S Whe but « acl rst 1 
earance the t cleven entered tl \ 
( \ vhere. owing t is extr rdinary 
was place n the Inghes las 
! \ hs awe \t the end I vears, | 
the ld lal in composition first prize 
nd in piano, Upon leaving the in 


Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 2nd inst., I am 
commanded by The King to say that His Mejesty is graciously 
Pleased to grant hie Patronage to the London Symphony 
Orchestra on the occasion or their visiting tne United 
States of America and Canada next April. 

The King hopes that the Orchestra will have a 
successful tour. 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


NAc Cannayfo 








Thomas R. Busby, Esq., 
Managing Director & Secretary, 
London Symphony Orchestra. 


titution, in 1873, he conducted a portion of his own sym- tor living. It is needless to state that he bas been the re 
phony. Other works from his pen were a string sextet, a 
string quintet, a violin sonata and a cantata with orchestra 


In 1872, he was spokesman of a delegation to greet Wag- 


cipient of many kigh and distinctive honors, one of theru 
being that of Herr Professor, a Royal title conferred by 
the King of Saxony and given only in consideration of 
unusual accomplishment in the world of art. 

formance of Beethoven's “Choral Symphony” at the laying Mr Nikisch’s memory always causes astonishment, as 
of the foundation stone of the Beyreuth Festspielhaus. In he never uses a score, At the age of seven, it is said 
1874 he became a member of the Vienna Hofkapella, 
where he remained three years, playing under many fa- 


ner, and was one of the first violins under him in the per- 


that he wrote down two overtures he had heard played by 
an orchestrion, At thirty he startled the Leipsic conser- 
vatives by conducting from memory the entire “Faust” and 
“Dante” symphonies of Liszt. His piano accompan ments, 
like unto those supplied to soloists by the orch stras under 


mous conductors, among them Wagner, Brahms, Liszt and 
Rubinstein 

His desire, however, was to be a conductor; but not 
until 1878 was that wish realized. Early that year he be- his guidance, are models of beauty, elegance and refine- 
came chorus director at. the Leipsic Opera, and in Febru- ment. They not only furnish adequate support, but stime- 
ary led the opera forces for the first time. During the fol- — late the artist to his best effort 
lowing summer he was given an opportunity to exhibit THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
his skill in performances of “Tannhauser” and “Die The history of the London Symphony Orchestra dates 


Walkie.’ 


siton he held for the next ten years, entering into the 


In 1879 he became the orchestral head, a po- 


musical life in that city with a vigor and an understand- 
ng that astonished every one. It was during th's perio’ 
that he also won high distinction on the concert platform 

In the fall of 1889, in responding to a call from Amer- 
ica, he aisumed the leadership of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, retaining the post four years. He transformed 
hat organization into a livng, pulsating body, brought it 


oO a very high state of excellence, and placed it upon 
plane with the world’s greatest orchestras. 

His next engagement was with the Royal Opera at 
Buda-Pesth, then with the Leipsic Gewandhaus, the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic and the Londen Symphony. Since 1897 
¢ has also been conductor of the Hamburg Phitharman‘c, 
and as a “guest” conductor has always been in demand 
le served a supplementary term at the Leipsic Opera, 
905-1900. He has appeared before the St. Petersburg, 
Paris, and other renowned orchestras, and at the present 
time is the most desired and the most expensive conduc- 


from 1894, when Robert -Newman formed an orchestra 
under the leadership of Henry J. Wood, whose object was 
to establish promenade concerts at Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don. In order to put the scheme upon a firm foundation, 
the members of the orchestra were retained, as far as pos 
sible, from year to year. Thus an orchestra was built up 
of the finest material available, which continued opera- 
tions until 1904, when about fifty members withdrew in 
order to establ’sh the London Symphony Orchestra upon 
a cooperative basis. The first concert was given ‘+ 
Queen's Hall on June 9, under the direction of Hans Rich- 
ter. From that time dates the birth of a new era in music 
in London, which ‘soon extended throughout the Kingdom 
No permanent director was elected, it being deemed best 
to invite conductors of repute to preside at the concerts 
The second concert was led by Frederic Cowen and the 
third by Arthur Nikisch, Among others who appeared 
were Fritz Steinbach, Charles V. Stanford, Edouard 
Colonne, Edward Elgar, Georg Henschel, and later Peter 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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London Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch, Conductor. 
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(Continued from page 32.) 


Raabe, Wassili Safonoff, Max Fiedler, Sergius Kus- 


ewitsky 

It scarcely needs mention that an orchestra trained by 
these men should bear ripe fruit, while the effect of such 
experience upon the players gave them a perception of 


letail and artistic insight otherwise impossible and which 
ntributed largely to the marvelous degree of responsive- 
ess to the wishes of the conductor... In speaking of a 
ertain performance Mr. Nikisch remarked that the result 
ad been achieved with but two rehearsals whereas six 
ild have been the minimum on the continent. “They 
not only such fine players,” said he, “and such splen- 
lid first sight readers, but they are extraordinarily quick 
catch my meaning. It is a joy to conduct such an 
yrchestra One of the features is the richness of tone 
mitted, especially that from the strings, due to the fact 
that the players possess remarkable executive ability and 
it their instruments are of superior quality. 
It is a unique collection, including many valuable violins 
uch makers as Andreas Guarnerius, Joseph Roccea, 
Carl lestore, Nicholas Amati and Precenda. Each 
property of the player, having been 
bought and paid for by him. There are violas by Amati, 
llos by Landolphus and Fendt, basses by Maggini, Ken- 
nedy and Testore. The wood instruments are notably 
T lutes by Rudall & Carte, oboes by Lorée, clari- 
iets by Neuffett and bassoons by Morton & Kepkell. The 
brass instruments were made especially for this American 
tour by Hawkes & Sons This collection represents, it is 
aid, a value of $500,000, each player having insured his 
wn instrument \ detailed list has been furnished to 
the New York customs with a guarantee that the collec- 
tion will be taken out of the country exactly as brought 
each owner furnishing a bond to that effect, so that 


instrument is the 


iny possible trouble with the custom house officials may 
tM avoided 

e library is vast, containing a large collection pre- 
ented by musicians and admirers. The repertory, there- 


fore is extensive and adequate, The visit to Paris in 1906, 
ind to Antwerp in 1908, followed by a provincial tour 
ier Mr. Nikisch, created unending sensations and a 
cries of unprecedented triumphs. The orchestra num- 
bers one hundred men, ninety-six of whom are native born 

Some cighteen or twenty members are “Musicians in Or- 
dinary under Royal Warrant to the King,” who constitute 
his private orchestra 

lhe important concerts of the present season are thirteen 
symphony concerts in London, a provincial tour of ten 
concerts and the tour of America embracing twenty-on- 
lays. Usually it is the custom to present some celebrated 
ist; but on the American tour none will be invited a» 


t the desire of all to confine the programs exclusive’) 
rchestral music. This is a virtuoso orchestra with 
tuoso conductor and soloists would be superfluous 


Dr. Richter is quoted as having stated that the Londen 
Symphony Orchestra is the finest in the world, and M 
Safonoff said, “We have no such organizations in Russia 


ish ones, nor have | met anything like them 


x ' 
a your mmnei il 


ITINERARY. 
Owing to the 
territory to be covered many places must be passed by 


But the itinerary has been arranged with a view to meet- 


shortness of the time and the extent of 


ing, as far as possible, all demands; and those centers have 
een selected for concerts which are within easy access 
Che orchestra will sail from Liverpool, March 28, on the 
Balti Mr, Nikisch will follow from Havre, March 30, 
n the “Provence,” both steamers arriving in New York 


mut April 6 


The rou is as follows 

8 New York, Carnegie Hall 

a ton, Symphony Halli 
April » New York, Carnegie Hall 
\pril 11. Philadelphia, Metropolitan Opera House 
Apt ». Washington, D. C. (matinee 

Baltimore (night), Lyric Theater 

Anril :. Pittsburgh, Exposition Music Hall 
April 14. Cleveland, Hippodrome 
April 15. Chicago, Auditorium 


April 16. St. Louis, Coliseum 
April 17. Kansas City, Convention Hall 
April 18. Wichita, New Forum, 


April 19. Des Moines, Coliseum 


April 20. Madison, Wis. (matinee), University of Wiscon- 


sin, 
Milwaukee (night), Auditorium 
ril 2t. Chicago (matinee), Auditorium 
April 22, Oxford, Ohio (matinee), Miami University 
Cincinnati (night), Emery Auditorium 
»2. Toledo (matinee), The Valentine 
Detroit (night), Light Infantry Armory 
\ 4. Buffalo, Convention Hall 


Da *s. Toronto, Massey Hall 


April 26. Montreal, Arena. 
April 27. Providence, Infantry Hall. 
PROGRAMS. 
MONDAY NIGHT, APRIL 8, NEW YORK, AND TUESDAY 
NIGHT, APRIL 9, BOSTON. 


Overture, Leonora No, gecccccccniscscsvesectsvoseceeses Beethoven 
Seenshonr.. 25 unlined. Bey. $iick cg does suadivdvestetevedaae’ Brahms 
Symphonic poem, Francesca da Rimini............... Tschaikowsky 
Crete, "TR oe osc vi ccc cpedh sc oh cect snevdeec santas Wagner 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT, APRIL 10, NEW YORK. 
a NEE oe Ve sae he cb he thh cag ctanhes Shee Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, Pathétique.................. ... Tschaikowsky 
Prelude and Liebestod, Tristan und Isolde...............++ Wagner 
ee ee eT err ee Wagner 
Verwpiat, Te ReTONE (oon ivi ks cicg ce oe cacgestasveved Wagner 


THURSDAY NIGHT, APRIL 1:1, PHILADELPHIA, 
Beethoven 


Overture, Leonora No. 3...-...-+-004++ 


Symphony No. 6, Pathétique...............0.0000-e0 Tschaikowsky 
Prelude and Liebestod, Tristan und Isolde...............+.. Wagner 
Waldweben, Siegfried ......... bis duibin dle baiots aan ek ceenue Wagner 
verted). TONE s.k.adsng s 6are tee bdo eden ckwote ségeauee Wagner 


SATURDAY NIGHT, APRIL 27, PROVIDENCE. 


pertere, CRORE. iis cessed be Verieee chine eaewanien Weber 
Symphony in C mimes, WO. 6. .nccvccvvcescnssccvscnectse Beethoven 
Crevice, Piste Daten. iiiboe coc cccwn's cBe's cpetnesveas Wagner 
OU SE Oe Es 6 5.0 9 6s ee Ka chee 6 cessed ‘ ....- Strauss 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1............ spy 0 badess oan ceateeee Liszt 


These programs, with possible modifications, will be adhered to 

throughout the tour 
TOUR UNDER KING’S PATRONAGE. 

The American Tour is under the distinguished patronage 
of His Majesty, King George V, the letter bestowing this 
honor being herewith reproduced. (See page 32.) 

HOW THE ORCHESTRA WILL TRAVEL. 

In securing the London Symphony Orchestra it was es- 
sential for the management to assume not only the travel- 
ing expenses from London to America and return, but all 
hotel bills and expenses during the time it is in this coun- 
try. The arrangements for transportation have been made 
on such an elaborate scale as to avo'd unnecessary fatigue. 
\ Pullman train de luxe of eight cars will be provided 
which will be under the special charge of FE. K. Bixby, 
Chicago passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
\n idea of the luxury of the train may be gained from 
the fact that the private car “Signet,” used by the Duke 
of Connaught on his recent American visit, will be one of 
the number. This train will be classed as a special, moy- 
ing at such times as will be most convenient and having 
in view the comfort of the musicians so that they may 
appear, at every concert, in the best possible condition. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

When Mr. Nikisch arrived in Boston, in the fall of 1880, 
he said: “I feel that my new position entails two duties 
upon me—first, to give the very best concerts that I can, 
and in the second place, to encourage, as far as is any 
way possible, native musicians.” How splendidly he ful- 
filled these two self-imposed duties is a matter of record. 

Mr. Nikisch’s first concert took place in Boston, on Sat- 
urday evening, October 12, 1889. Tue Musicat Courier 
said editorially: “With Arthur Nikisch, as with Casar, it 
was ‘Veni, vidi, vici,’ and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has again fallen into good hands.. Arthur Nikisch already 
promises to achieve more personal popularity than was at- 
tained by either of his predecessors.” 

The Boston Gazette said: “He*has a decided charm of 
manner and is possessed of almost as much personal 
magnetism as Georg Henschel was blessed with. His heart 
and soul are given up to music and. his work.” 

A member of the orchestra is quoted: thus: “He is a 
most charming man, who would soon become as sympa- 
thetic to you as he has become to all of us... He is most 
extraordinarily beloved by the orchestra and to all appear- 
ances will ever remain so.. What he has so far done 
evinces unquestionably that he is an artist of most pro- 
nounced individuality. It would delight you to see how 
Nikisch carries everything in his memory and conducts 
with a certainty and attention to the slightest details which 
are absolutely stunning. With him the expression ‘warmth’ 
is no longer expressive enough, for Nikisch is absolutely 
‘fiery’ when he conducts and inflames the orchestra. You 
should now hear our contrabassi and our long necked 
instruments; they are now allowed to speak out loud when 
the right for so doing is accorded them in the score.” 

The first New York concert was given in Steinway Hall, 
December 17, 1889, upon which the critic of THe Musicat 
CourteR commented as follows: “I fancy that everybody 
that is or claims to be musical.was at'the Nikisch concert. 
One familiar face after another followed faster and faster, 
and it seemed as if Mr. Nikisch was about to have an 
audience composed entirely of musicians and critics. Mr 
Nikisch is a conductor to the manner born and a musician 
of powerful and original mind. The orchestra under him 
has retained all the brilliancy in the strings, the rhythmic 
precision and the general finish of its performances, but 
it has now added to these fine qualities a brio, a dash, a 
verve, an ease and abandon, and above all, a sonority on 
the brasses and general virility of tone and freedom in 
expression which were formerly more or less absent. It 
is ‘Prometheus Unbound’ against’ the former ‘Prometheus 
Round.’ It is no wonder that -he carries the entire orches- 
tra with him on the wings of his own imagination and 
inspiration, and the performances therefore become real in- 


terpretations and not mere mechanical reproductions. His 
readings moreover are always interesting and original.” 

At this concert the program was composed of the “Eury- 
anthe” overture (Weber), vorspiel to “Tristan and Isolde” 
(Wagner), symphony in D minor (Schumann) and the 
Brahms violin concerto played by Franz Kneisel. It is 
interesting to note that it was with this very symphony 
that Mr. Nikisch won many triumphs in 1880, receiving the 
congratulations of Madame Schumann for his masterly 
interpretation. 

Those who have not followed Mr. Nikisch's career since 
those memorable days, which many recall with pleasure, 
can testify to his triumphant progress around the musical 
world, It has been the desire of the multitude of music 
lovers that they might again be able to sit under the in- 
spired conducting of this genius of the baton, and it has 
been the dream of many others, who never experienced 
the exalted pleagure of attending a Nikisch concert. Here- 
tofore all effortS to induce him again to visit America have 
proved unavailing, and it is doubtful if the coming trip 
could have been possible had it not been for the happy 
circumstance that his favorite orchestra was permitted to 
accompany him, 

There will be auditors at these concerts who will live 
over again those wondrously illuminative days from 1889 
to 1893. There will be others who, beholding Mr. Nikisch 
for the first time, will receive a lesson in the art of music 
which they will never forget. It is not transgressing the 
bounds of reason or of propriety to state that this tour 
will be the most stupendous musical event of the age, and 
possibly may go down into history as the greatest musical 
event of all ages. 





Charles W. Clark's Chicago Recital. 

Sunday afternoon, February 18, Charles W. Clark gave 
another of his artistic song recitals at the Illinois Theater, 
Chicago, and met with his customary success. 

The Chicago press said: 

Charles Clark has an agreeable way of giving a recital, as was 
evidenced at the Illinois Theater yesterday afternoon. He sings di 
rectly to his audience, with nothing in his hands, not even the little 
prayer book with the words which so many singers affect, but as 
though he had everything in his head, knew precisely what he was 
to do and felt perfectly sure of himself. 

Also he kept things going, for, though he left the stage at the 
conclusion of each group, it would not be more than a couple of 
minutes or so before he was back again, before the attention was 
distracted or the people cooled off. 

Mr. Clark’s enunciation was another admirable quality in his sing 
ing, for the words came out clearly and meant something when they 
reached us. 

Mr. Clark has learned how to sing songs so that they take on 
character, as though he were telling us about it, not singing a set 
piece in a certain definite fashion. It is an art in itself, demand- 
ing special gifts with long practice to boot, for it all must be done 
with so light a touch and sure strokes which seem quite natural and 
unstudied, He has found out how to make it a pear a spontaneous 
expressing of feeling, not a matter of display, nor a thing thought 
out, so his recital was delightful.—Chicago Evening Post, February 
19) 1912. 


cnet 

Being an American of wide European experience, Mr. Clark is 
able to represent every school of song with authority. His control 
of his vocal resources is no less complete than his understanding of 
the requirements of song interptation, and, since his voice is un 
questionably one of the most beautiful now to be heard in concert 
the recital became one of the notable events of the season. His 
diction, since it accomplishes in all languages that perfect lyric 
declamation which is the ideal of song, may be said to achieve equal 
importance for each factor. There was pure bel canto in the open 
ing numbers.—Chicago Tribune, February 19, 1912. 


All the most satisfactory constituents of fine vocalism were con- 
tained in the artist's efforts, and one of these—-good enunciation— 
has never been more perfectly set forth. 

Mr. Clark sang with impeccable tone and taste “Elle m'a prodigue 
sa tendresse” from Sacchini’s “Oedipe a Colone”; Gretry’s “De 
ma barque legere” from “Anacreon”; a group of songs by Arthur 
Hartmann, and the “Ballades de Villon” by Debussy. —Chicago 
Record-Herald, February 19, 1912. 


One of the most interesting and enjoyabie recitals of the big sea 
son was given by Charles W. Clark, American baritone, yesterday 
afternoon in the Illinois Theater with a program embracing a wide 
range of selections of representative works All of these 
ideal variants were admirably differentiated, given with authority and 
invested with a quaint beauty that made them fine reflections of the 
subtle art of Debussy. While Mr. Clark has admirable diction and 
a mastery of French and German eminently praiseworthy, his English 
songs were fine from this virtue and tone.—-Chicago News, February 
19, 1912. 





Elise Graziani at Pittsburgh Musicale. 

Elise Graziani, head of the vocal department at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, appeared at 
a large musicale held recently at the residence of Mrs. 
E. T. Schellensrager, Beechwood road. Madame Graziani 
was assisted by Jean Fisher, also of the college, in the fol- 
lowing program : 
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[GREATER NEW YORK 


New. Yoru, February 27, 1912 
Emma Thursby’s seventh Friday afternoon musical re- 
eption, February 16, was in honor of Madame Rappold, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The musical part 
was given by Mrs. Timothy, Josephine Burian, Julia Ca- 
hill (Thursby pupils); Eleanore Altman, pianist, pupil 
of Stojowski; and Mr, Le Bonte, tenor. Mrs. Timothy 
ing songs; Miss Altman played pieces by Chopin-Liszt; 
Miss Burian sang the most important numbers of the 
Lakme,” 


afternoon, namely, arias from “La Boheme,” 
Bartered Bride,” and “Rigoletto,” as well as Marshall’s 
‘lI Hear Thee Calling Me.” Miss Cahill sang an aria from 
‘Madama Butterfly,” and Mr. Le Bonte’s tenor songs gave 
much pleasure. Mrs. Irving Swan Brown was at the tea 
table. At the eighth reception, February 23, the guest of 
honor was Berta Morena, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The rooms were crowded all the afternoon by 
prominent musical and society dilletante, and Madame 
Morena expressed her enjoyment of the musical program. 
Harriet Cady played her own arrangement of Russian 
folk-songs. Ida Greason, contralto, sang songs by Clough- 
Leighter, Homer and Bond. Avery Belvoir sang an aria 
from “Faust.” Signorina Frandini sang arias. Josephine 
Burian sang an aria from “Rigoletto.” Henri le Bonte, 
tenor, sang arias and songs. Sophie Clark sang an aria 
and song by Wolf-Ferrari. Mr, Hintze played a violin 
solo, Mrs. Dougherty sang an Indian song, and Mr. Ba- 
ratz sang a Lehmann song. Mrs. Manuel Rionda was at 
he tea table. Miss Thursby gives another musical Fri- 
day, March 1, to greet Mrs. Emory (Reba Cornett), who 
Among 


has returned from a three years’ stay abroad. 
those present at these affairs were: Romualdo Sapio, 
Count Graciano, Mr. and Mrs. Seth Low, Marie Mattfeld, 
Mrs. Edward Knox, Mrs. Charles Lee, M. and Madame 
Henri Goiran, Yvonne de Treville, Miss Costello, Mrs. 
Le Bonte, Dr. and Mrs. Boone, Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Maitland Griffith, Mrs. William MHilands, Mrs. Cyrus 
Woodruff, Mrs. O'Day, P. Page, Miss Ivins, Mrs. J. de 
Witt Krebs, Mrs. Theodore Seward, Mrs. Walston Hill 
Brown, Miss Ingersoll Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Swan 
Brown, Mrs. Charles I. Berg, Mr and Mrs. James B, Wil- 
bur, Mrs. Winthrop Lincoln Rogers, G. Perngini, Robert 
de Bence, Captain Von Lilienthal, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
Hartley, and Lloyd Wilson 
anne 

Ina Thursby gave a “birthday dinner” for Miss 
lhursby, February 21, the guests being Col. William de H. 
Washington, Mrs. Clark Fisher, J. Clawson Mills, Mrs, 
William F, King, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dascher, Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray Ferris, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lewis Sicard, 
Mrs. Frederick Tibbitts, and John Thursby. Miss Thursby 
was the recipient of many beautiful birthday gifts and 
flowers, testifying in some measure to the esteem in which 
she is held 

RRR 


Che Century Theater Club, Mrs. August Dreyer, presi- 
dent, has the reputation of originating and carrying out 
successfully unique monthly gatherings, in which music 
and drama play conspicuous parts. Mrs. Gustave Wood- 

mn Smith Stevens was chairman of the afternoon for 
February 23, when the subject was “Comedy,” Emma A. 
Dambmann being chairman of music of the club. Some 
of the features of the affair were Ben Greet and some of 
his players in scenes from “School for Scandal’; Augus- 
tus Thomas in witty and wise remarks on the drama; Dr. 
William H. Felter on “Comedy in the Schools and Col- 

’; much applauded songs by Harriet Barkley, whose 
ng appearance and personal enjoyment of all she 
ings wins audiences; Abner W. Cassidy, in Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins’ own songs, making a hit; Robert Stuart 
Pigott, in the symphonic tone poem, “The Desert”; a ten 
iinute sketch at the piano, and the duets, with appro- 
ate action, “O Moment That I Bless” and “The Keys 
of Heaven,” sung by Miss Barkley and Mr, Cassidy. Miss 
Collins’ own appropriate “Prologue” deserves special men- 
tion, and the Hawaiian Quartet played and sang. “Trag- 
edy” is the subject for March, Mrs, Arthur Friend, chair- 
van. Grace Gayler Clark will read “Parsifal.”” Among 
the afternoon’s guests were: Laurette Taylor, Mrs 
Linthicum, Mrs. Henry Miller, Mrs. Edward Kidder, Mrs. 
Ruth Holt Boucicault, Agnes Heron, Mrs. Percy S, Boyn- 
ton, Mrs. Friedman, Sr., Mrs. Edward G. Love, Mrs, Wil- 
liam R. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Gaston Bell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Pulitzer, William H. Allen, Mrs. William Felter, 
Mrs. A. C. Cassidy, Miss Cassidy, Edward C, Crowley, 
Osborn R. Lamb, Mr. and Mrs. N. Curtis WVigg, Mrs. Ru- 
pert W. Smith 


‘ 


RRR, 
The Women's Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, presi- 
dent, issued invitations to a musical evening by the string 
orchestra at Studio Hall, February 24. They played 


works by Handel, Kissmayer and Mozart, Selma Wall, 
soprano, assisting in an aria by Hallstrém and songs by 
Grieg, Mrs. Cliophas B. Jones at the piano. The active 
members of the orchestra are: Violins—Concertmaster, 
Clara Kloberg; Fanny A. Bell, Joan C. Brown, Mary 
Buchanan, Hazel Card, Mrs. Henry L. Clements, Mrs. E. 
A. Erickson, Miriam Glover, Pearl C. Godfrey, F. Ger- 
trude Harvey, Esther Jarvis, Florence L. B. Law, Jeanne 
Little, Mrs. Edmund Thiele, Olive A. Moore, Charlotte 
Maloney, Mrs. E. A. Naumburg, Kathryne R. Smith, 
Lillian E. Smith, Ethel Sturgis. Viola—Lucie E. Nied- 
hardt, Beatrice Oliver. Cello—Frances Christmas, Carrie 
Neidhardt, Pearl C. Wilson. 
eRe 
rank Howard Warner concluded his lecture-recitals on 
“Nibelungen Ring,” February 20, when a good sized au- 
dience gathered at Rumford Hall to listen to “Die Gotter- 
dammerung.” Mrs, Warner first read the story in well 
chosen and distinctly uttered English, followed by Mr. 
Warner, ‘who, full of his subject, gave a most lucid talk 
at the piano on the monumental work. Viola Waterhouse 
sang the important vocal selections with beauty of voice, 
her handsome appearance adding to the enjoyment. Scat- 
tered about the hall were many earnest students with 
piano scores, evidently come to learn. Singer and lec- 
turer gained warm applause, Mr. Warner's piano playing 
being full of emotional warmth, his technical fiuency un- 
usual, He talks right to the point, and this provided an 
elucidation of the Wagner cycle which was closely fol- 
lowed by the scores of listeners who attended the four 
recitals, The pretty Rumford Hall, on the ground floor, 
is well suited to such affairs, for everyone can see and 
hear distinctly. 
nRre 
Samoiloff pupils furnished the program of vocal num- 
bers at Judson Memorial Hall, January 23, one of the 
concerts under the auspices of the World. Those who 
sang arias and songs were: H. Hepner, Elsie Epstein, S. 
Freeman, Hector Orpheus, Vivian Holt, S. Mintz and Mr. 
Samoiloff, who sang Tschaikowsky’s “Herbstlied.” The 
quartet from “Rigoletto” concluded the concert. Violin 
numbers were played by M. Rosenzweig, and Madame 
Saltzberg and Miss Raphael played the accompaniments. 
Miss Holt has just concluded a week’s engagement at the 
Wanamaker auditorium. Not long ago, Mr. Samoiloff’s 
pupils gave a musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, all 
of which goes to show how busy this teacher is. 
nee 
lowa New Yorkers, Mrs. James S. Clarkson, president, 
had a regular monthly meeting at the Astor Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 23, most of the program given to domestic subjects, 
with a loan collection of labor-saving devices. Preceding 
this Mary E. Latey, soprano, sang Cadman’s “Land of 
Skyblue Water” and Bond’s “Happy Li’l Sal” in a voice 
of much natural sweetness and distinct enunciation. Helen 
Van Winkle played capable accompaniments. Mrs. C. N. 
Titterington is a prominent member of the society. 
nee 
Edyth May Clover, the pianist, is under no exclusive 
management, She has been engaged by Knickerbocker 
Chapter, D. A. R., to play at their May 17 meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. A new waltz, entitled “Enchantment,” 
has been composed for and dedicated to her by Domenico 
Sabino. 
nee 
Christiaan Kriens won many hearty encomiums on the 
success of his suite for grand orchestra called “In 
Holland,” which was played at a Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday evening concert. Said the Tribune: “The 
new work, though published and heard abroad, had its 
first performance in America. Fluent and ingra- 
tiating are all its four movements, “Morning on the Zuy- 
der Zee,” “The Dutch Mill,” “Evening Sounds” and 
“Wooden Shoe Dance.” But it was pleasing music, 
and the public enjoyed it.” 
RRR 
Lulu Gavette, a pupil of Madame Dambmann, who is 
also an expert pianist, took part in an entertainment at 
the Baptist Home for the Aged a week ago. She played 
Leschetizky’s “Two Skylarks,” and sang “Mighty lak’ a 
Rose,” and won much praise. 
nenre”e 
Ralph Dayton Hausrath gave a concert at Harlem 
Masonic Temple, February 23. Eminent artists took part. 
Rare 
Harriet Ware, composer and pianist, is convalescing, 
following recent illness, and expects to resume her musical 
activity ere long. Her compositions are found on pro- 
grams wherever songs are sung in English. 
nar 
Manfred Malkin’s pupils united in a recital at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, February 25. Those who played 


pieces by modern and classic composers were: M. Knafel, 
P. Flasterstein, F. Goldstein, D. Pilzer and Ada Backer. 
Ree 
Edith Cline Ford gave a reading of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria ‘Hotel, February 23, assisted by 
Gustav L. Becker, who played ex-erpts from the Grieg 
suite of that name. 
nee 
Moritz E. Schwarz, A.G.O., gave a program of works 
by modern organ composers at Trinity Church, February 
21. His next recital is set for March 13 at 3.30 p. m. 
nme 
Jean Paul Kursteiner, the teacher, composer and pianist, 
whose residence studio is at the Belnord, Broadway and 
Eighty-sixth street, has issued through Ditson’s, a group 
of piano pieces named “Three Moods,” opus 18. No. 1 is 
a “Meditation”; No. 2, “Idyl”; No. 3, “A Regret.” He 
will publish in the near future five songs, three of a 
serious nature and two in lighter vein. 
Ree 
Hans Kronold’s annual concert, March 4, at Carnegie 
Lyceum, will this year have an orchestra of thirty-five 
men associated with the popular cellist; his principal num- 
ber will be the Saint-Saéns concerto No. 2. Beside this 
important work, he will play Bruch’s “Ave Maria” and 
Boellman’s “Symphonic Variations.” 
eRe 


Franklin Riker, tenor and composer, gave a song re- 
cital with a program made up of Handel, Schumann, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Massenet, Debussy, Hahn, Widor, 
and songs by American conposers, February 27. Two of 
his own songs concluded the program; they were “She 
Walks in Beauty” and “Hi! Li’l Feller!” 

nner 


J. Warren Andrews is giving a series of Lenten organ 
recitals on successive Thursday afternoons, four o’clock, at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street 
and Central Park West. 

zene 

Edna Lowenstein, soprano, was among those who sang 
at a studio musicale, Hotel Calumet, a fortnight ago. 
Her songs were Schubert's “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and 
“Hope in the Lord,” Handel. The young girl is said to be 
a diligent student, with fine possibilities in her voice and 
future. She is a pupil of Madame Dambmann. Beatrice 
Jones, Mrs. Liebermann and Sidney Baldwin played ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 

RRR, 

C. Warde Traver, the artist, gave a delightful studio 
reception and musicale at the Central Park Studios last 
Sunday afternoon. The soloists were: Pauline Cozzens 
Shether, soprano; Jeanne Little, violinist; Alveric Belle- 
noit, tenor; Andrew Hyde, baritone; Charles Baker, ac- 
companist. Mr. Baker also played the pipe organ. About 
sixty guests were present. 

nere 

At a musicale given at the Plaza on February 16, Leo 
Erdédy, the violinist, played Massenet’s ‘Meditation,’ 
from “Thais”; sonnet allégre, by d’Ambrosio; nocturne, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj; melody, Tschaikowsky; Hungarian 
dance, Brahms-Joachim; and “Le Carneval Russe,” by 
Wieniawski, 





Elliott SchencK’s Varied Compositions. 

Much variety is to be found in the published chorat 
works of Elliott Schenck, more recent ones being as foi- 
lows: Women’s choruses, in three-part harmony, “Sleep, 
My Love,” and “Golden Slumber” (Gray Company). Men’s 
choruses, “If Wishes Were Horses,” “O Lady Moon,” 
and “Home Coming,” the last named with snare drum 
obligato (Gray Company). Women’s chorus, with con- 
tralto solo, “The Faint Little Heart,” with accompaniment 
of piano or small orchestra (Gray Company). Choruses, 
mixed voices, unaccompanied, “When All the World is 
Young, Lad,” and “The Knight’s Return” (Breitkopf & 
Haertel). Some leading organizations sing these num- 
bers, which are characterized by the fluent melody, the in- 
teresting harmony and the acceptable sinvableness which 
so appeals to massed voices. With this, they are effective 
with the public, presenting the final claim for performance 
by choral forces. 





Edwin Grasse in Recital. 

Edwin Grasse, the well known violinist, assisted by Paul 
Kefer, cellist, and George Falkenstein, pianist, will give 
the following program at his recital in Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York City, on the evening of March 11: 


Trio in A major, op. to, for piano, violir and cello.......... Grasse 
Violin, Edwin Grasse; cello, Paul Kefer; piano, George 
Falkenstein. 

Pracludium and Allegro ........05..00000055 Vdine ge Chad Pugnani 
Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane......... ey Peer Couperin 
ee reese eer oer ieutitecuwee Tartini 
Song without words in B flat major, No. 1.................Gansse 
Song without words in D major, No. 10... .. 2... 6-6... eeeees Grasse 
Norwegian dance in D major, No. 4...........604 .. ««Grieg-Grasse 
Sonata for piano and violin in C major..............0..0.. Grasse 
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Had Tolstoy been at the Kubelik-Bachaus concert last 
Sunday, he might have added another chapter to “The 
Kreutzer Sonata.” 

nner, 

When some persons play it, the number ought to be 
called the “Kratzer” sonata 

nner 

That blonde Moor, Othello Slezak, and those famous 
fiddle champions, Kathleen Parlow and Efrem Zimbalist. 
were interested listeners at the Kubelik-Bachaus seance 

nRe, 

Bachaus used a Baldwin piano and Ludwig Schwab, Ku- 
belik’s accompanist, played on a Knabe. Neither instru- 
ment looked at all embarrassed. 

nner 


Siegfried O’Houlihan scribbles a note to say that Lam 


bert Murphy is appropriately cast in the Irish opera, 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 
near 
Tuberoses are the flowers which ought to be handed 


over the footlights occasionally. 
nner 

This is Lent, when people give up things. I give up 
trying to understand: 

How Oscar Saenger works twenty-five hours out of 
twenty-four. 

Why Beethoven lovers rave about the arietta and va- 
riations in op. III. : 

What induces Adamo Didur to sing the basso role in 
“The Bartered Bride” when he is able to trill like a colora- 
tura soprano 

How it is possible for every make of piano to be the 
best in the world 

The reason why Beethoven wrote his first and second 
symphonies. 


be dead come be- 


Why operatic characters supposed to 
fore the curtain to show that they are not 
zeae 
“You say the house was packed?” 
“Well, half of it was, anyway.” 
nae 
The famous three B’s in music might stand also for 
Bardajcewska (composer of “The Maiden’s Prayer” 
Blind Tom, and Kela Bela 
RzRreR, 
Suffragettes, rejoice! The 1912 
Ethel Smyth’s “The 


Breitkopf & Hartel 
catalogue announces March of 
the Women.” 
nee 
What often has been foretold direfully in this column 
came to pass recently at Halle, in Germany. A concert 
took place there whose long program consisted exclusively 
of works by Bach. Max Reger and Prof, Dr. Wolfrum 
were the offending seloists in two Bach concertos, the in- 
terminable “Goldberg” variations arranged for two pianos, 
and several similarly entertaining morceaux by the great 
fugue fancier 
RRR 
Have you ever noticed that the metronome ticks too 
slowly for slow pieces and too fast for quick ones? 
Rar 
\ CHORUS HINT FOR OUR NEW $10,000 OPERA 
Enter Bevy of Girls of the Period, Singing: 
Pass me the rouge pot, Mary, 
And the eyebrow crayons hand to me 
Where is the red paint, deary? 
An Indian princess I’m going to be 
Pass me the rouge pot, Mary, 
And the paint brush hand me, too 
I will stick 
It on thick 
Till I look 
Like a brick. 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue 
(Quick Curtain.) 
—New York Evening Sun 
zane 
The Kinemacolor pictures of the Durbar now being 
shown at the New York Theater, with appropriate orches- 
tral music, selected by Melvin H. Dalberg, is an enter- 
tainment well worth experiencing. Rechtsanwalt Dalberg 
and Avvocito Alfred Seligsberg are the most musical 





lawyers in town, the 
and the Rechtsanwalt the Wagnerian branch of operatic 


knowledge 


RnR, 

Recent compositions by three young American com 
posers have found their way to this desk, and the desk 
thanks the donors heartily Arthur Hartmann is repre 
sented by a batch of remarkably atmospheric songs 
Charles Wakefield Cadman sends two of his melodious 
lyrics, “The Groves of Shiraz” and “I Bind My Hair 


with Silver,” as well as an appealing little Indian pian 


“Wah-Wah-Taysee” (Little 


piece, 


Firefly), arranged 
from a violin work by the same composer; and Campbel 
Tipton contributes “Two Bagatelles,” for piano, which 
represent a grateful departure from his more esoteric 





Wunderkinds 



















Dos Wandertnadlen 16 erfrewen. 
Schenkt man den Anaug ihm, den newen 














5 Gin Marcenba? Was denkt thr ner ‘ Hier saust de Gusenbohn dw ranhe 


Der nade freut sich wiht die Epar 


Ge steht die Mande in die 











rechtig mit Benson 


or nicht, das bangweilt thn 

















. Der Lenktalion kann tha mht rahren 


Dass sich dee Gitera secht genveren 





(From Ulk, Berlin.) 





manner into a field ingratiating and profitable All the 
music has been handed over to the Gorgons of our “Pub 
lications and Reviews” department for critical rending 
nner 

I know a word which really ought to be set to music 
It is a whole ballade within itself, grim, suggestive, ter 
rible. I 
last week at the Opera. This is the word: “Oesterreich 
isches- Theater-Kostum-und-Dekorations-Atelier 

nner 


j 


Mary Garden wears velvet knee breeches as 


found the word on the “Cendrillon” program 


Prince 
Charming, in “Cendrillon,”” and speaking musically, her 
understanding was—or rather were, for she displayed two 


of them—absolutely above criticism 


nere 
Also Rosina Galli’s, the danseuse 
nue 


There is no tenor in “Cendrillon.” Why on earth 
opera composers so frequently insist on having women 
sing men’s parts is one of the deep and impenetrable 
mysteries of the tonal art. Siebel in “Faust,” Urbain in 
“Huguenots,” the pages in the Wagner operas, the appren 
tices in “Meistersinger,” Orfeo in Gluck’s opera of that 
name, Nicklaus in “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” 
in “Marriage of Figaro,” Hansel in “Hansel and Gretel,” 
the shepherd in “Tannhauser”- 
even further 


Cherubino 


the list might be extended 
For the good of the cause, let men be men 
in opera, which is unreal enough as it is 
nue 

Nahan Franko’s parties are a synonym for culinary 
excellence and convivial cheer. Last Saturday evening he 
kept wide open house for his stag friends. When last 
seen (just before breakfast on the Sabbath morn) Nahan 


Avvocato representing the Italian, 
i 





vas standing : 3 p ' fi 
of the party farewe uf saying t Whash your 
hurry 
nere 
Those wiseacres wl laim tl Wagner 1 not 
Ww notiuis an ther le I ! i la Liszt 
hould look ver that woser s = n Corda l 
are clear evidences of the spiration that led to the writ 
ing of Wagner's Praume The same experts might 
study the unfamiliar Liszt song “Jeanne d’Are au Buc 
(words by Alexandre Duma for the proof that “Iris 
tan harmonies existed before they were pul lished by 
Richard Handel Wagner \proy in the “Surs 
Corda” also there are some whole tone progressions which 
show conclusively that Liszt must have be« quainte 
with Debussy’s “Pellea et Melisande 
Rn Re 
Strangely et g wever I t writ un 
vera and then strike out all th ftone n tion 
t he work w ld not s d like Debussy 
a x 
Blech use nm Cx in as slat f t 
ae 
\ say 1 have a new m i \ A t 
manager Have 1 scenat f it 
Yes, I brought it along,” answers the author, produ 
ing a collapsible vening hat, a seltzer bottle. a set { 
eccentric whisker pink silk tight n artificial nose ‘and 
a German dialect joke.—Life 
nne 
Let those wh wt elev that | . 2 ! ! 
Aida play poker sk Marie Rappold 
nnre 
This is the way Giulio Gatti-Casazza makes up his trial 
cast for “Aida wftore he p lish th h tihng 
Radames $2,200 
Aida 1,200 
\mneris 600 
Amonast 00 
Ramfis 200 
Il Re 150 
Messenger 75 
nner, 
An optimist is a person w vhen perforn ’ 
plenty of pedal and hopes that there are no profe na 
pianists present 
mene, 
\ cigar for musicians: Bach panate 


Maud Powell in Florida. 


1) 








\ musical event of unusual importance wa the recent 
appearance ot Maud Powell the distinguished lin 
issisted by Harriet Case sopran ind Waldemar Lia 
howsky, pianist, at the D and Opera House Mi 
Powell created a vast a nt of enthusiasm. Her techn 

wonderful, but he rtistry is greater she display 
real musical temperament; lots of it, and without que 
tion is the equal of any living ist Mr. | how 
sky played excellent accompaniments, and appeared als 
to advantage in piano s los Harriet ( ise, of (hicagr 
sang an aria in Frencl lso a group it and 
pleased the audience greatly She has a 
prano, of much power and sweetnes wit 
much charm, as well as conviction 

The program follows: Concerto, E minor, op. 64, Men 
delssohn; aria, “I] Vit Ambrose Thomas pera “Fran 
coise de Rimini”); “Ave Maria” Schubert: “Minuet 


Mozart; Hungarian dance, A major, Brahms: “The Littl 


Fish’s Song,” Arensky; Snowd: Walker rt 
Serenader,”’ Eversole; prelude, Chopin Wedding Musi 
Grieg; “Souvenir de Moscow,” Wieniawski 


Van Hoose to Sing Faust. 
In addition to the Cincinnati, Ann Arbor (\ 
Lansing (Mich festivals, Ellison Van Hoose ha 
engaged to sing Faust inthe Spartanburg (S. C.) festival 


April 24. He had a big success in Chicago with the Men 
delssohn Club on February 15, and in a recital on Febru 
ary 19 at Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, V 


recital at Lincolnton, N. C 


ilso in 
m February 22 
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TEE SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MOST 
EMINENT COMPOSERS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY & CO. ‘vitor 


Cataleg, inciuding all the latest important il new cwsrd 
Send postalte 9 East 17th Street, - - New York 





PUBLICATIONS OF 


G. SCHIRMER 


anc.) 


3 East 43d Street New York 


MUSIC DEALERS 
Just Published 


THE JEWELS 
OF THE MADONNA 


(I Gloielli della Madonna) 
OPERA IN THREE ACTS 
BY 


ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI 


-Net $4.00 

The same in cloth Net $5.50 

Libretto (Italian and English) Net $ .35 
Intermezzo played bet. 1st and 4d act .Net $ .rs 
Interme played be d ar act..Net $1 


Vocel Score (Italian and English) 


Various orchestral arrangements in preparation 


This opera has received its first performance in the United 
States at the Chicago Opera House on January 12 of the 
present year, having had its first performance on any stage 
in Berlin about three weeks prior. The phenomenal success 
which the work attained abroad as well as in Chicago has 
at once raised it to the highest rank of opera productions 
and the critical verdict of both cities has declared it one of 
the real great masterpieces since the days of Wagner. 











\ @ PHILADELPHIA (@ / 


Putapecenia, Pa., February 23, 1912 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of Carl 
Pohlig, gave its eighteenth pair of symphony concerts on 
Friday afternoon, February 23, and Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24. The program follows: 


Raite, DD mGOG sos daviav ce pet ichaeas Rie 
60 (first time) .........-Hadley 


Symphony No. 3, in B minor, op. 
Prelude to Act III, The Jewels of the Madonna. 

(First time at these concerts.) 
Huldigungs March 1... sccsecceccncovesccccossenrssvesese 

The suites by Henry Hadley had its “ venta’ in 
Philadelphia, and under Mr. Pohlig’s reading made, as 
elsewhere, a marked impression. Mr. Hadley’s own state- 
ment makes the most interesting detail and tells the story 
so briefly that it is well worth repeating here: 

I wrote three movements of the symphony ‘in Italy (June-July, 
1906), in a little village near Milan. The second movement was 
suggested on hearing every afternoon the bells from a distant church, 
which were wafted across the fields to a secluded spot in the woods, 
where I worked out of doors. The other movement I wrote in 
Munich in August of the same summer, and I finished the orches 
tration in Cologne. The music is absolute music, and I had no 
program whatever in mind when I composed it. The work is in the 
usual form and is vigorous and buoyant. 

The spirited march made a fitting close to the concert, 
which presented so much that was interesting and novel. 

nRnre 

The operas which were given by the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Opera Company at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, attracted good audiences, and by the usual excellent 
performances commanded enthusiastic applause. The first 
appearance in Philadelphia of Madame Saltzman-Stevens 

1 “Tristan and Isolde” tonight promises a new pleasure 
to the opera going public. 

mar 

Undoubtedly one of the most artistic song recitals given 
this season was the one by Elena Gerhardt, the celebrated 
German lieder singer, in the Academy of Music on Tues- 
day afternoon. Her program consisted of groups of songs 
by Schumann, Brahms, Liszt, Wolf, and Strauss, which 
by its variety of demands gave full opportunity for the 
singer. There was wide range of musical expression, style, 
mood, and a thoroughly trained voice and temperament 
with which to do it all. Miss Gerhardt’s courtesy to the 
audience by telling the name of her last encore was a de- 
lightful and much appreciated precedent. For the accom- 
panist, Miss Hegner, there was an equal artistic success, 
and genuine appreciation by the audience. 

neRe 

rhe fifth popalar concert by the Ph ladelphia Orchestra, 
Carl Pohlig, conductor, was given in the Academy of 
Music on Wednesday evening, February 21. Soloists. 
(Thaddeus Rich, violinist; Henri Varillat, baritone. The 
program follows: 

..Wagner 
.. Vieuxtemps 


Overture, Tannhauser . P . 

Fantasie Appassionata, for violin and orchestra 
Thaddeus Rich 

Peer Gynt suite... eon sah eee bee codundantwe Grieg 

Prologue, I Pagliacci, for baritone and orchestra . Leoncavallo 
Henri Varillat 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1 ceed > i . rere 


nRre 
Katharine Goodson’s p‘ano recital in Witherspoon Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 20, was another noted 
musical treat. Her progfam was as follows: 


Someta te A CRAs ido a vase vcahntnen¥scbiaganesenbaspanien Mozart 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, o .. Schumann 
Bama Tedeiets Wi ciiass cradles <tdaccch vite MacDowell 
Remance in A Gat, of. 99, Noi $..c.cccccercdnveesscsseges Hinton 
Etede Arebosewe. Gi 20. NO. 8.6.00 oc cc ccsscccewsebeeeean Hinton 
Aveeonue fh 1h WAROTs sie in ouch k be cede sec cencnumh Debussy 
Valen Dime in oka bin cc vcs ccaceenagcsevkennesevexte tena Liszt 
Rerceuse : ‘ svete sun thawet Chopin 
Study in F major, op, 25, No. 3 ' oe ceawe Chopin 
Polonaise in A flat... r Chopin 


There was a good sized audience, great enthusiasm and 
genuine pleasure. Miss Goodson is all that press and 
critic have, accorded her in high praise, and it is hoped that 
she will come again. 

RRR 

The program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert on Monday evening, February 19, in the Academy of 
Music, consisted of Mozart's overture, “The Marriage of 
Figaro”; Beethoven's symphony, No. 4; Brahms’ concerto 
in D for violin and orchestra; Wagner's prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” and closing with Wagner's overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman.” Conductor, Max Fiedler; soloist Anton 
Witek, violinist. The program was too long, but none the 
less interesting, and Mr. Witek’s playing of the concerto 
was thoroughly enjoyed 

a-S3.8 

Che Fortnightly Club, Karl Schneider, director, will give 

a concert in the Academy of Music, Tuesday evening, 


March 5, assisted by soloist and orchestra. These con- 
certs by the Fortnightly have become. conspicuous in the 
musical season of artistic affairs, and Mr. Schneider’s suc- 
cess as a conductor was long ago an assured fact. 
nee 
Florence Hinkle has been engaged by the Apollo Musical 
Club, of Chicago, for the soprano part in its performance 


of Elgar’s “Caractacus,” March 4. 
RRR 
Mortimer Wilson has accepted the pcsition as conductor 
of the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, Atlanta, Ga., and has 
left Philadelphia. In the brief time Mr. Wilson has been 
here he became thoroughly identified with the city’s best 
musicians, and the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra is most 
fortunate to secure him for its conductor. 


nee 


The Manuscript Society gave a concert on Wednesday 
evening, February 21, in the Orpheus Club room. The 
program was as follows: 

PENG OOS >. We iinkds cae Ke doves iacnees .Kannerstein 
Prelude in F sharp minor. 

Prelude in D minor. 
Danse de Ballet. 
Mr. Kannerstein. 

VERE INE a Bd obs oth < wip Bah coed unum siood . Frederick E. Hahn 
Chant sans paroles (dedicated to the memory of his mother). 
Minuet in the old style. 

Mazurka, Ripogenus. 
Mr. Hahn, William Thunder. 

GN oar olan 5055 ala ed wad backers netidcwkweee net Nicholas Douty 
Proposal. 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. 
Auf Wiedersehen. 
Edna Harwood Baugher, Clarence Bawden. 

The Land of Heart’s Desire, a faerie play in one act by William 
Butler Yeats, with incidental music by Charlton Lewis 
Murphy. Reader, Mrs. Robert Clark Geddes, Jr.; voice, 
Helen Buchanan. Orchestra of the Matinee Music Club, 
augmented, under the direction of Mr. Murphy. 


Herman Sandby, solo cellist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, announces a recital in Witherspoon Hall, Tuesday 
evening, March 12. 

nnre 

The Musical Art Club, Seventeenth and Chestnut streets, 
gave another one of its pleasant recepticns on Monday 
evening, February 19. Max Fiedler, conductcr of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs, Fiedler were the 
guests of honor. 

nna 

Martha Why, pupil of Harold Nason, will give a piano 
recital at the Acorn Club rooms early in March. The pro- 
gram she is preparing is difficult and novel. 

nner 

The Choral Society is preparing, with unusual interest 
and enthusiasm, for its performance of Bach's “Passion 
According to St. Matthew,” which is to be given in the 
Academy of Music, April 19. Charles F. Ziegler is presi- 
dent of the society, and reports a year unprecedented in 
every way. 

RRR 

Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, announces a_ musical 
evening at Miss Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr. Emma 
Schubert, director of the Mandolin Club, will be asso- 
cated with Mr. Hammann in the concert 

nnre 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will give a concert 
in the Academy of Music tomorrow afternoon. Gertrude 
Rennyson, soprano, and Cecile Ayres, pianist, will be the 
assisting artists. 

nee 
CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK 

Grand opera—“Samson et Dalia.” Metropolitan Opera House 
Monday evening, February 26. Gerville-Reache, Dalmores, Renaud, 
Crabbe, Huberdeau. Director, Campanini. 

Grand opera—Double bill, first time: “Lovers’ Quarrel”; Ze» 
pilli, Berat, Bassi, Sammarco; director, Campanini. “Jongleur de 
Notre Dame”; Garden, Renaud, Dufranne, Barnery, Scott; director 
Campanini. 

Concert—De Pachmann; special Chopin program. Academy of 
Music, Thursday afternoon, February 29, 3:15 o'clock. 


Grand opera—"“ Aida." 
March 1. Cisneros, White, Beradi, Bassi, Scott, Sammarco. Direc 
tor, Campanini. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Academy of Music, Friday afternoon 
Conductor, Carl Pohlig; soloist, Wilhelm Bachus, pianist. 

Grand opera—“Lohengrin,” in Italian. Metropolitan Opera House 
Saturday afternoon, March 2. Osborne-Hannah, Egener, Cavan, 
Dalmores, Whitehill, Huberdeau, Crabbe. Director, Alfred Szendrei 


Grand opera——Double bill: “Pagliacci,” Metropolitan Opera House, 


Saturday evening, March 2. Osberne-Hannah, Guardabassi, Costa, 
Crabbe, Venturini; director, Perosi. Followed by “The Secret of 
Suzanne”; Zeppilli, Costa, Daddi 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Academy of Music, Saturday evening 
March 2. Conductor, Carl Pohfig; soloist, Wilhelm Bachus, pianist 
Jennm Lamson. 


Metropolitan Opera House, Friday evening, 
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THE VOLPE CONCERT. 


Soenptony Bia: Se, TE Gat BAee. oo 5 scoot ees eens cecccasece -Mozart 
Ceneerto No. 2, E major... ius datuatnkcedebs coenkaeee 
Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark 
Lyric Suite ..... wdaees Y F604 dbeuebdenbakheanevenibkassn Grieg 


Shepherd’s Boy. 
Norwegian Rustic March 
Nocturne. 

March of the Dwarfs. 
Rondo Capriccioso 
Capriccio Espagnol 

Alborada. 

Variazioni. 

Alborada. 

Scena e canto gitano, 

Fandango asturiano 


...Saint-Saéns 
Rimsky-Korsakow 


The above is the program of the Volpe concert, which 
took place at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday night, February 
20, before an audience that became extremely interested 
very soon after the beginning of the performance, and re 
mained so until the end. It were idle at this day to go 
into any details of orchestral performances and conduct- 
ing and these oft repeated descriptions of events of this 
kind. After all, it is the person who attends and listens 
upon whom the impression is made and not upon those 
who, through their absence, lose opportunities for musical 
education and for the gratification of the senses besides 
Mr. Volpe again illustrated the importance of knowing a 
score well enough to be able to conduct it without the 
notes. What were the notes printed for? To put them on 
a desk and read them and then be troubled wth the con- 
ducting, or to conduct from them and be troubled with the 
reading? Ili the work is good enough to conduct it, it 
should be sufficiently impressed upon the mind to become 
a part of the conductor's musical memory. That is what 
singers do, that is what pianists do, that is what fiddlers 
do. Mr. Spalding played the Bach concerto and the Saint- 
Saéns from memory. More difficult? If it is more diffi 
cult, so much more to the credit of the conductor 

The Mozart symphony again emphasized the importance 
of holding close to the classics, if we want to know iny- 
thing about music in its reality, and when Mr. Spalding 
had finished his Bach concerto, we were fortified in that 
theory still more than—if that was necessary. There were 
broad, extensive phrases handled with the stroke of 


genius, as we shall call Spalding’s bowing; splendid con 


ception of Bach, which is about as great a tribute as any 
body can pay to a reproductive musician, and a delivery 


of the whole work in an equally balanced and discriminat 
ing manner in each movement 


There are many lessons to 
be learned from Spalding’s bowing. There were times in 
the Bach concerto when whole passages were played on 
a bowing of about two inches, and yet every note re 
sponded, and that was done at the tip of a bow; that alone 
is mastery of bowing 

The Saint-Saéns “Capriccioso” was welcome as a con- 
trast, for while it is not a great work, it is a very im- 
portant violin composition, and, like everything of Saint- 
Saéns, it has musical beauty. It is not intended that it 
should have the eloquence of Bach, and it takes its place 
and fits beautifully in the varied repertory of violin music. 

It was not difficult for Mr. Volpe to bring forth the evi- 
dences of his training of the orchestra in the other num- 
bers, which balanced in their romantic spirit the severe, 
beautiful tender and logical work of Mozart. That and 
the Bach work were the pedestals of the performance, and 
Mr. Volpe can go anywhere with his orchestra and play 
his Mozart symphony to the complete satisfaction of an 
intelligent musical audience. While the whole symphony 
was done well, there was particular satisfaction in listen- 
ing to the two last movements, for at that time the or- 
chestra had warmed up, as the instruments bad, and the 
full glory of the work shone out in its orchestral bril 
liance. What a wonderful creation was this man Mozart, 
and what a giant was this man John Sebastian Bach! 


These reflections strike you after such a concert as on 


Tuesday night 


Jane Osborn-Hannah as Sieglinde. 


Sieglinde, as delineated by Jane Osborne-Hannah, was 
characterized as “the embodiment of poetic grace” by the 
taltimore Evening Sun in a review of a recent perform- 
ance of “Die Walkiire”’ by the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company. The press comments follow: 


Jane Osborne-Hannah is ar ideal Sieglinde, her comprehension of 


the tole being thorough, her voice precisely fitted to the music and 
Mer acting convincing and artistic She has a dramatic soprano of 
large range, beautiful color, true intonation, abundant volume and a 
genuinely Wagnerian temperament. Her singing of the great duet 
which brings the climax of the first act was so excellent that it car 
ried the scene through triumphantly She has personal charms as 
well, which add to the pleasure of hearing the satisfaction of ob 


servation.—Baltimore Star, February 16, 1912 


The company presented a large number of soloists new to Balti 
more, Jane Osborne-Hamnah, among the rest, being new to local 
opera goers. She possesses a voice of noble proportions, dramatic 
and full of temperament. She is essentially 2 Wagnerian singer and 
one whose reading of Sicglinde betrays a close and intimate under 
standing of Wagner's characters. Her vocal organ is powerful an 


; 


always true in intonation and is decidedly satisfactory.— Baltimore 
Sun, February 16, 1912. 





The reception given Jane Osborne-Hannah must have given her 
her Sieglinde aroused all sorts of enthusiasm 





keen pleasure, 
Baltimore News, February 16, 1912 

Jane Osborne-Hannah as Sieglinde revealed a voice of great purity 
and gave her part warmth, coloring and refinement throughout. She 
made every action carry a significant meaning, and in her emotional 
scenes with Siegmund did not depart from naturalness. Her de 


lineation of this role as a whole was the embodiment of po 


tie grace 
Evening Sun, Baltimore, February 16, 


Marion Ball Sings at Two New York Concerts. 

Maricn Ball, a young soprano, who is coming into prom- 
inence, sang recently at two concerts given at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria. She was one of the soloists at the big event 
on January 29, given in aid of the Seaside Home for 
Crippled Children 

One critic stated that when she sang it appeared that 
the large audience, at first attentive, grew rapt and earnest, 
and as she progressed from number to number the earnest 
ness evolved into intensity 
When she 


selections with Ardit 


mp'eted her 


s 


L’Incantatrice’ there 
seemed to be an instant 
of intense silence and then 
the audience fairly rose at 


her 


Although the evening's 
program was ynusually 


lengthy, she was recalled 


and added a number f 
encores 

When Miss Ball sang 
Thy Beaming Eyes,” by 


MacDowell, one could de 


tect a note of exquisite 





tenderness, and the listener 
MARION BALI felt that there was indeed 

a soul behind the voice 

Miss Ball is an_ intelligent and sympathetic inter 
preter of songs, with clear cut diction and finished tech 
nic, enabling her to sing with ease arias from well know: 
Italian, German and French operas and from the favorite 
ratorios. Miss Ball is an untiring student; she is con 


adding to her repertory 





Miss Ball a gtaduate of Barnard College (Columbia 
University). While at college she began the study of 
singing with Clara Bernetta, to whom, as she says, she 
ywes no small amount of credit for her musical training 
Miss Ball has been a church soloist, and frequently ap 
pears at charity benefits. She is a favorite singer at the 
élite clubs and high class entertainments. 

Outside of New York Miss Ball's principal appearance 
have been at colleges and at benevolent affairs, and wher 
ever she has appeared the reports show that she has met 
with the same warmth of enthusiasm 
1eld 
convention in the large gymnasium of Northwestern 


A Chicago correspondent writes that at a concert 
at 
University, “Miss Ball was enthusiastically received by a 


large and somewhat critical audience, made up as it was 
of faculty and residents of Evanston, which prides itself 
on being something of a musical center, with its Schoo 
of Music and North Shore festivals. The audience was 
visibly moved by her sympathetic rendition of the pathetic 
appeal in Goring Thomas’ ‘A Summer Night,’ while a per 
ceptible thrill was felt in the passionate climax as she 
brought out the full meaning of the song 





Virgil Piano Conservatory. 

Six new numbers figured in the regular Friday after 
noon recital at the Virgil Piano School, New York 
thers, Miss Rees played with appreciation and 
Miss Pickett displayed beautiful tone in 
and Miss Oliver was especially good in 


Among 
great interest 
the “Consolation,” 
tone and contrast. Mr. Kemmer’s spirited playing gave 
dramatic interest to his work. The program follows: 
I rth Mazurka .Godard 
lo a Wild Rose Mac Dowel 
Modeste Ximena 
Nocturne, E flat , Chopir 
Dorothy Wilson 
Nocturne, E sharp , bane Chopin 
Gwendolen Rees 
Spring Night : Schumann. Liszt 
Lucille Oliver 


Valse, C sharp minor howe deve Chopir 
Helen Vredenberg 
Consolation ........ seevcuns on Liszt 
Edna Pickett 
Sextet from Lucia, for left hand , ..arr. Leschetizky 


Gwendolen Rees 
es MI ins. cctennscoe sons Seethover 


Regatta Venezianna Liezt 
Lillies Beacon 





“Criticus says that Herr Liedersinger isn’t finished.’ 
“Is that why he promptly proceeded to finish him?” 
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If you are a progressive teacher use the best piano method 


LAMBERT’S PIANO METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York Price $1.00 


Paderewski says: “I consider Lambert's Piano Methed for 
Beginners as the best work of its bind. li should be found 
in every house where \bere is a plano and a child willing 
to study.” 
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CMIcAc Iil., February 24, 1912 
ieth progr if the Theodore Thomas Or- 
t ternoon included Priscilla Carver and 
am as soloists. The program follows: 
. Hance 
Baca 
j 
I gat Alt ©) sel 
.Mozar 
{ [ Saint-Saen 


regular Friday concert next week will be postponed 
rday afternoon, owing to the orchestra engage 


in Buffalo, New York and Boston for a series o! 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto The 

t received worthy readings by Mr. 

ist why the two young ladies above mentioned 


n play with the orchestra is a mystery. A 
Chi critic not long since took the orchestral 


to task for not engaging Chicago talent 

ere are in Chicago a few artists whose standard would 
eir being heard with the orchestra; certainly this 

case with the two young ladies who played the 

erto yesterday. We cannot account for such 

tion [hey have a certain amount of talent, but 

rt of what we expect from soloists with the 

is Orchestra (heir task was ‘way beyond their 

lit Neither Miss Carver nor Miss Everingham are 


appearance with 


{ worthy of being selected tor ar 


nue 
he loists next week is Wilhelm Middelschulte, organ 


will play the Liszt fantasie and fugue 


meRe*e 
rl Musical Art Society, for which Eric Delamater, 
rit f the Inter Ocean, was chosen conductor 
t year, will give its first concert of the season under 
Mr. Delamater’s direction Thursday evening, February 20 
nme 


Mr J Ih Moos, contralto and professional pupil of 


eodore S. Bergey, { the Bergey Chicago Opera School, 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


800 North Clark Street, Chicago 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 








The Leading Conservatory of 


MUSIC 


Acting, Languages 
and Expression 





Faculty of so instructors and lecturers of national reputation 
including: MME. JULIE RIVE-KING, the world renowned 
pianist; FRANK B. WEBSTER, the eminent vocalist and in- 
structor; GUY HERBERT WOODARD, the distinguished 
violinist who was for many years assistant to Henri Marteau; 
EDGAR A. NELSON, MME. JUSTIN WEGENER, ELE- 
NOR SMITH, AGNES HOPE PILLSBURY, FRANZ WAG. 
NER, MARTIN BALLMANN and others too numerous to 


mention 


For further \eformation address: BE. SCHWENEER, Secretary 
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was the soloist with the choir of St. Aloysius Church, at 
Wicker Park Hall, last Friday evening, February 16. She 
sang an aria from “Il Trovatore” and duets with the 
tenor. 
a 
Eleven students of the Chicago Musical College of Ex- 
pression gave a program Saturday morning in the Zieg- 
feld Theater. The young people were students of Letitia 
V. Kempster and Florence Carberry, whose teaching along 
these lines has occasioned more than sectional interest. 
lhe success of the offering was so marked that Dr. Zieg- 
feld immediately allotted an additional Saturday morning 
for the Expression School during the present term’s 
series of entertainments. 
nner 
Elizabeth Davis, of the Chicago Musical College School 
of Acting, was engaged last week for the understudy role 
for Margaret Illington’s production of “Kindling.” Miss 
Illington is herself a graduate of the same school. 
nne 
Che Chicago Musical College School of Opera will give 
another performance in the Ziegfeld before the close of 
the present term. 
nme 
Louise St. John Westervelt announces a recital by her 
pupils on Friday evening, March 1. A diversified program 
has been arranged and those taking part include: Aleta 
Vaughn, Ethel Jones, Edward Quinn, Elden Day, Ethel 
Baker Waterman, Holda Mueller Matthey and Lillian 
Price 
nre 
Heniot Levy, of the faculty of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, will play compositions of Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Chopin and Strauss-Schulz-Evler at his piano 
recital, on March 8 in Music Hall. 
nnre 
Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, 
Chicago, is rapidly gaining recognition as one of the fore- 
most concert artists of the country. During the present 
month Miss Kober made a brief tour of the Northwest, 
appearing in concert at Wahpeton, N. Dak., and Aber- 
deen, Mitchell and Sioux Falls, S. Dak. The success 
achieved by the artist at these appearances is succinctly 
told in the following excerpts 
Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, Chicago. 
gave a remarkable interpretative recital, opening her program with 
the Beethoven sonata, op, 13, in C minor, demonstrating remarkable 
skill and marvelous technic, and in all three movements of the 
sonata the work of the pianist was ideal. Second on her program 


was Schutt’s “Valse Parisenne,” a delightful demonstration of fine 
playing. She has marvelous strength, denoting the passions as well 
as the depth of feeling, and, on the other hand, a delicate touch 
that soothes, pleases and breathes the air of contentment and quiet 
Her third number—‘‘Autumn” and “Exhilaration,” by the composer, 
William H. Sherwood—was a fine execution of brilliant playing. 
Miss Kober seemed to be inspired with the spirit of this American 
composer, and her audience was thrilled with admiration. He: 
Chopin group needs no comment, for one who was fortunate enough 
to hear her could only say that she played Chopin as only Chopin 
must have rendered his own compositions. Her Debussy group was 
excellent, and she truly is a lover of this composer. She responds 
absolutely to his message and demonstrated not only her wonderful 
ability, but that she is a Debussy scholar. Her program was ended 
with the beautiful Dohnanyi rhapsody in C. Miss Kober was 
obliged to respond to the applause accompanying each number with 
an encore—among them being the delightful caprice dedicated to 
her by Francis Moore, of El Paso, Tex., a pupil of the late William 
H Sherwood.— Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

Miss Kober is a pianist of no small means. She is a delightful 
artist at the keyboard. and no words can express or do justice to 
the exhilarative program she gave last evening to a full house, 
her audience consisting of appreciative listeners from every town 
adjacent to Aberdeen. Her first number was the Beethoven sonata. 
op. 13, and set forth the suggestions of the different movements 
of the selection. From her interpretation and rendition of the 
sonata one could follow the thought of the composer clearly—so 
excellent was the expression of the pianist given. The sonata is 
beautiful in tone color, and with the delightful temperament of 
the pianist she made a picture which stood out vividly in all its 
wonderful beauty. She is superb and has demonstrated that her 
life study is Beethoven, pure and simple. She was applauded 
warmly and obliged to give an encore. Her “Valse Parisenne”’ 
was brilliant beyond recall, and the double number, “Autumn” and 
“Exhilaration,” composed by William H. Sherwood, for whose works 
Miss Kober has a strong admiration, she played with fine inter. 
pretation, adding her own individuality which gave it unusual charm 
Miss Kober closed her program with a Dohnanyi number—rhapsody 
in C, which marked wonderful exhibition of splendid work on the 
piano.—Daily American, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 





Georgia Kober gave the first of a series of artist recitals at the 
Methodist Church Tuesday evening under the auspices of the Dakota 
Wesleyan School of Music. An audience that was in deep sym- 
pathy with the accomplished pianist listened to her magnificent 
rendition of the greater music, and the people could well under 
stand the music as she portrayed the thought of the masters in 
their compositions. Doctor Kerfoot, president of the Dakota Wes 
leyan University, introduced Miss Kober to the audience with some 
commendatory words, and she was happily received when she ap- 
peared on the platform to render the first number of the program 
The Beethoven sonata, op. 13, is in itself a wonderful composition, 
and so excellently did she portray the composer’s wonderful sonata 
that she held her audience spellbound with wonder and admiration 
so beautifully did she render the interpretation of it. Her tones 
were clear as a bell, and never for one moment did she lose sight 
of the fact that the sonata had a heartrending story which seemed 
to permeate her audience. At the conclusion of the brilliant effort 
she was applauded to the echo. For the first time in this city four 
Debussy numbers were presented by Miss Kober, and they repre 
sented a different idea of music than many other composers. Each 
number stood out in its ewn prominence with great distinctness. 
The “Arabesque” was exceptionally beautiful. “En Bateau,” “Rev 
erie” and “The Minstrels” formed the other numbers. If there 1s 
comedy in music it was certainly demonstrated in “The Minstrels,” 
the theme of which was indeed peculiar and different from any- 
thing in the musical line yet heard here. Miss Kober closed her 
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which was 





number—rhapsody in ( 
Miss Kober’s appearance 


with a Dohnanyi 


program 
marked by a rippling tendency of melody 
here several years ago will be remembered by many, and those who 


heard her on the first occasion remarked on the increased brilliancy 
of her work. At the close of the program Miss Kober received a 
goodly number of friends who went forward to 
extend their congratulations for the delightful 
she had afforded them.—Daily Republican, Mitchell, 5. Dak 
RRR 

Marion Green, the Chicago basso, had unusual success 
in the role of Elijah—when he sang in Cleveland. The 
following criticisms will testify to this fact: 


in the audience 


personal evening 





The role of Elijah was assumed on short notice by Marion Green 
and he gave the part a splendid vocal and dran exposition. His 
voice is vibrant, of fine cantante quality, and he uses tt with artistic 


intelligence.—Cleveland Press, February 19, 1912 








Basso Green, who substituted the last moment for Arthur 
Middleton, sang the role of Elij witl jusual expression and 
dramatic feeling His voice was and resonant and well equal 





ized. His breath control and phrasing were exceptionally good and 
in all that he did he exhibited a fine musical freling.—Cleveland 
Leader, February 19, 1912 

Of the soloists Marion Green proved himself to have excellent 


j 


qualifications as Elijah, vocally and temperamentally He sang with 





authority and scored splendid success in his pportunities 
Cleveland News, February 19, 1912 
Yesterday's rendition proved, however, that Elijah may be made 





most dramatic, and that the action never lags if the singers are 
aware of its existence and importance It was particularly in the 
scenes of invocation between the priests of Baal and Elijah and 
then again in the scene between the Prophet and the Widow, wher 
there was a more than operatic impressiveness Another notable 





Prophet for rain Marion Green 


who sang the name part, has a big voice of good range and tone 
Like the good host, he 


himself to be a capable 


passage was the pleading of the 


saved his best wine for the last, and proved 
sense of dramati 


Plain 


artist with an excellent 


as of his vocal task.—Cleveland Dealer, 


nRrr 


Rosa Olitzka, contralto, will give her annual song recital 
next Sunday afternoon, March 3, at the Studebaker Thea 
ter, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. Madame 
Olitzka and Madame Bloomfield Zeisler are without ques 
tion among the most popular of resident artists of inter 
Madame Olitzka’s annual recital is always 
friends 


proportions as well 


February 19, 1912 


national fame 


a social as well as musical event and her many 


avail themselves of the her homage 


Madame Olitzka expects to return from New York today 


oppartunity to pay 


RRR 
One week from next Monday night, the Apollo Musical 
Club of 300 singers, will give a single performance of 
Elgar's “Caractacus” in the Auditorium Theater The 
solo artists engaged to assist in the performance are 


Florence Hinkle, soprano; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frank 
Croxton, bass, all of New York, and Arthur Middleton, 
Harrison M. Wild will conduct and the entire 
musicians will 


baritone. 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra of eighty-five 
furnish the accompaniments 
nee 

M. Jennette Loudon, pianist, and head of the schoo! 
bearing her name, is a member of the Beethoven Trio, of 
whom the following was written in the Peoria Star: 
February 1 the Bee 


auspices of 


At the First Baptist Church, Thursday, 


Trio gave a 
Musical Club before 


thoven recital of chamber music under the 


the Amateur goodly and much pleased audi 


ence The trio consists of M. Jennette Loudon, a pianist of un 
usual charm: Otto Roehrborn, violinist, and Carl Bruckner, ‘cellist 
both members of the Thomas Orchestra and artists of more than 
wdinary ability The ensemble numbers from Rubinstein, Bee 


thoven and Smetana were delightfully done and were received with 


the warmest applause. Miss Loudon's piano numbers were like 


wise immensely enjoyed, the young lady being enthusiastically re 
called after cach number 
nner, 

The Chicago Musical College program last Saturday 
enlisted the following talent in its musicale: John Wieder- 
hirn, Arline Essex, Bernhard Dicter, Ruth Kuerth, Albin 
Steindel, August Fournier and Agatha Langrich The 
three piano numbers were well given by pupils of Anton 
Foerster. All showed the result of careful training and 


musical understanding. 
zeae 


Miller, tenor, was the soloist at the sixteenth 


John B. 
Aeolian recital on Tuesday afternoon, February 20. Mr 
Miller sang the cavatine from “Romeo and Juliette” and 

He was accompanied 
MacDermid, 


Miller 


a group of songs with great success 
who is a 
fills an 


on the pianola piano by James G 
skilled artist at this instrument Mr 
engagement in Keokuk, Ia. this week 
nee 

The Chicago Singverein and the Milwaukee A Capella 
Chorus will combine for a joint production of Handel's 
Auditorium Theater, April 7. Mabel 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; 


“Samson,” at the 
Sharp Herdien, soprano; 


Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass, will 
compose the quartet. The orchestra will consist of fifty 
members from the Thomas Orchestra and Wilhelm 


Middleschulte, organist 
nner 
Mabel Sharp Herdien sang at Oak Park on February 4: 
at the Englewood Woman's Club on February 5; at 
Springfield, Mo., in “The Messiah,” on February 16; a 


recital at Chicago Heights on February 20, and on Feb- 


ruary 29 Mrs. Herdien will give a recital at Medinah 
lemple. 
nReR 
rhe fifth recital of the artists’ series of the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music and Dramatic Art took place 


Friday following 


talent : 


evening, February 23, enlisting the 
Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 
Clarence Eidam, Ina E 
and Mrs. C. H. Eldridge. 
school on Saturday afternoon, March 2, will be given by 
Schoel, Earl Russell, Eugen 
Luening, Mrs. Ralph Drake, Helen Hughes, Cora Wallace 
and Helen Simon. 


Lucille Stevenson, 


Hagenow, Mrs. Charles Orchard 
The next pupils’ recital of the 


the following students: Lois 


Last Sunday, the soloist at the fifteenth concert of the 
Chicago Turn-Gemeinde Society was Elsie de Voe, who 
has only recently come to Chicago, after a series of 


European appearances, all of which won favorable critical 
Miss de Voe 
Grieg concerto in A minor, which was played 
The 


prise, as the artist came here unheralded and yet on this 


this occasion the 
Ball 


genuine sur 


recognition. chose tor 


with 
created a 


mann’s Orchestra rendition 


occasion showed unmistakable evidences of an art that 
will surely find a welcome wherever she appears. Miss 
de Voe, although recalled five times, refused to give an 


encore. Her playing was distinguished by the quality of 
tone and the temperamental reading given rather than for 
consum 


udge 


academic brilliancy, and thus undoubtedly is the 


mation more devoutly to be wished, if one is to 


from the effect on the audience 
nemRre*e 


Richard Czerwonkey, the well known violinist and 


concertmaster of the Symphony Orchestra, 
will be the this 


Orchestra Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 9, 


Minneapolis 


soloist at the concert o orchestra in 


under the 


direction of Carl D. Kinsey. Mr. Czerwonkey will play 
Bruck’s “Scotch” fantasie for violin, opus 46. Other 
orchestra numbers on the same program are by Mozart, 


Brahms and Wagner. 


nnre 


W. Dalton-Baker, the baritone, will appear for the first 
time in Chicago Sunday afternoon, February 25, with 
Elith Reumert, the Danish court actor 


RuUR 


Alessandro Bonci, the renowned tenor and exponent of 


the art of bel canto, will be heard in a song recital (which 
will be his only appearance in Chicago), under the dire 
tion of F. Wight Neumann, 


Studebaker 


Sunday afternoon, March 17 


at the Theater. Besides the aria from “The 


Girl of the Golden West,” Signor Bonci will sing on 
group of English songs, and songs by Pergolesi, Haydn, 
Gluck, Carrissimi, David, Chaminade, Montefiore, Mas 
cagni, and arias from “Matrimonio Segreto” and 
“Manon.” 

zeae 
Two compositions by Chicago writers, one by Lulu 


Jones Downing and the other by Arthur Dunham, will be 

on Albert Borroff’s program for his coming recital 
Rane 

make his 


Sunday afternoon, March 10, in a 


Viadimir de 


in America 


Pachmann will last appearance 


recital at 


the Studebaker Theater, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann. Mr. de Pachmann’s program will be entirely 
made up of Chopin compositions and will include, by 
request, the “Funeral March.”’ 
nner 

Louise Hattstaedt, soprano, will appear at the neert 
of the Lake View Woman's Club, on Tuesday, Febr 
ary 27. 

' Ree 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink will make her only appear- 
anceance in song recital at Orchestra. Hall, Sunday after 
noon, March 31, under the direction of F. Wight Neu 
mann 


Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood School, will 


give a program at the Arcade Club Friday afternoon, 

March 1. Her first number is “Exhilaration,” a compo 

sition of the late William H. Sherwood, wl was Mis 
Annetre K. Devares 


De Cisneros to MaKe Another Australian Tour. 

Eleanor de Cisneros has concluded arrangements which 
will take her to The tour, t 
begin June 20, includes forty concerts in the leading cities 
of Australia, 


Australia for another tour 


Tasmania and New Zealand. It 
that the prima donna contralto will remain in the far 
away countries until the end of September. This 
low the singer ample time to return to the United States 
and resume her place with the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand 
Opera Company 


is expected 


will al- 


During the Australian tour Madame de Cisneros will 
sing with the principal choral societies which have ar- 
ranged to give performances of “Samson and Delilah,” 
with Madame de Cisneros in the role which she first sang 
in that country last season with the Melba Grand Opera 


Company. 


Philadelphians Applaud Goodson. 
Che following press notices refer to Katharine Good 
son’s recent recital in Philadelphia 






































Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, reinforced the favoral 
upression created here in the past by a recital yesterday afternoon 
u Witherspoon Hall rhis virtuoso more than any ne else 
recent s¢ 4gOnS Suggests, im the crystalline purity of her tone, flue 
technic and proficency and rich temperamental qualifications, Adel 
\us der Ohe, a ; ng absent from these shores 
Miss Goodson's ripened art was irably reveale in a progra 
which included Mozart's sonata in A major, Schumann's “Faschings 
schwank aus Wier Mac Dowell's Senata Tragica,” Hinton’s 
nance in A flat and etude arabesque, Debussy's highly interesting 
arabesque in G major, Liszt's “Valse In yu such ¢ pin 
standbys as the berceuse, study in F major, op. 2 N and the 
familiar it always pulse quickening polonaise \ t Phila 
ia North Americar bebruary » 1gt2 
A splendid musical treat was offered lovers of the ar yesterday 
when Katharine Goodson appeared in a well selected recital pri 
gram in Witherspoon Ha The audience, highly responsive, almost 
lied the hall ar wit tbursts of applause expressed its apprecia 
ttlon of Misa G ison's t as she ; ed her range of such masters 
ss Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and MacDowell 
Her magnificent technic was chiefly ronounced in her rendition 
f the intricate etude arabesque by Hinton, Debussy'’s arabesque i 
(, major an valse impromptu by I t \ these work are 
endent with passes of the nu haracter and of a k 
to tax ability of the most proficic player, yet their execution 
y Miss Goodson was of view charming to a high degre rhe ot 
nbers the 1 gra r M arts sonata in A maj 
Chopin's eve attractive berceuse a the same < ’ 
F major and px se im A flat mance in A vely a 
sentimental littl work by Hinton, Schumann's “Faschingsschwank 
five ft nent the last { which was of wonderful effect a 
endered by the accomplished artist Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Katharine Goodsor anist, ve a recital at Witherspoon Ha 
yesterday after n Her rogra was vari imd sO arranged a 
display her powe c r instrument, whether in the depth of 
terpretation of the big works of Mozart and Schumann or in the 
nore delicate yet exacting execution required in a number of the 
nall classic “ f ed numbers by Chopi: Liszt, Debussy 
i Hinton 
He first 1 be “ Moza ta in A ma “ h wa 
brilliantly given wit an ease and perfection in piano playing 
s 6 the rule ily of a person in ete mastery of this difheult 
nber Schumann's five vements of his Faschingsschwank 
mus Wie were next play w“ h « w a wurked florid breadth 
d the third numb wa Mac Dows brilliantly sad Sonata 
l ragica, which was given wit much feeling and strength in execu 
n ] was, however ghter imbers that the pianist 
eased | he greatest extent an specially so in the final num 
ers, three compositiong by (¢ pin, Miss G son playing Chopin 
ept ne l lelphia Press 
Mac Dowell's ess i ghtf Sonata Tragica”’ was 
st in tant work ay by Katharine Goodson at h an 
al given in Witherspoon H yesterday afte n She laye 
€ cor sit in a manner which reflected great credit upon he 
{ as & pianist and aroused the enthusiastic applause of a good sized 
chence rhe MacDowell work me which « enges comparis 
th the comp ns of the most noted European composers and it 
found in this artist an telligent at ghly talented interpreter 
To look at Katharine Goodson one wou not imagine that she had 
cular strength enoug to go through with a sonata dealing 
ich with dynamics, but her forte passages were superb and her 
ying more like that of a man than f a woman Schumann's 
Faschingsschwank en, which constituted the second number 
the program, is no light work, cither, yet it was interpreted wit 
xc regard both to its delicacy and its strengtl 
Three Chopin numbers, also played with delicacy of expressi 
mastership of technic, brought the recital to a clos The othe 
nbers n the program were Mozart's ata \ major, an 
irabesque of Debussy'’s, Liszt's vale omptu and t selections 
Hinton Philadelphia Record 
Katharine Coodson e istinguished | t who has 
syed here mn various a nh co-op with t Kneise 
Quartet and the B n Sy Orchestra. w t 1 recit 
Ww Hall yeste ny after I a good size sudience 
t an { he a y eased wit the proceedings 
i ad 4 4 la eclecti rogra for the 
4s It bewar with the « 4 \ ; by M t, whix 
ery tamiliar 4 : s, t ne ex ung wit s set { varia 
s and ending with a sllegrett » Tu ame Schu 
an's chly amd = picturesque wank aus 
Wien” and the ! S ata Tragica”™ of 1! M ac Dowe 
\ amber of ellane piece including wmance in A 
flat, made up the third and « ing section of the scheme 
Phe range and quality of Miss Goodson technical, emotional and 
tellectual ¢ pt and « neingly exhibite 
her always ix at inte tati f t 
lely contrasted t Her exe n is brilliant 
er sentiment if ’ nietrument a t 
f notable evenness ar y She hrase with ski al taste 
mad Communicates a fir i tl mm me meaning of the musi 
rendered This was y true f{ he delivery of the Ma 
Dowell sonata. which was marked by ar inaffecte lignit and 
iminative apprehensior The recital served to nfir 1¢ opinion 
that Miss Goodson is easily one f the best among the younge 


ynists of the day Philadelphia Inquirer 


A. Foxton Ferguson in Recital. 
A. Foxton Ferguson, of Magdalen College, Oxford 
England, will give his lecture-recital on “Folklore 
in the East Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 


March 8, at 4 o'clock 
Folklore of the 


innual 
and Folksongs” 
New York, on 
His subject this year is “Folksongs and 


the afternoon of 


Spring.” 

Many interested in Mr 
Ferguson’s work, and a most successful affair is antici 
pated. 


prominent society ladies are 
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The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, } 
Cine ¥ATI, Ohio, February 17, 1912. 


Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, who is making his first Amer- 
can tour was heard in this city, February 16 and 17, as 
ist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and made 
His playing of the Beethoven 
ncerto in G major was a revelation. Although a favorite 
neert number with many pianists rarely is this concerto 


profound impression 


ven with such fine discrimination and- classic restraint 
lhe wealth of tonal beauty, and the wonderful perfection 
this pianist’s trills, runs, and scale passages are proof 
enough that he could make a sensational display of his 
rtuoso gifts should he care to do so. Instegd he con- 
tented himself with interpreting the well known “Em- 


peror” concerto in a masterly manner, displaying its noble 
implicity and fine proportions without detracting from his 
performance by needlessly emphasizing what all must see 

his marvelous command of the piano. If, as has been 89 
often announced, Bachaus is largely self taught, budding 
pianists should desert their long suffering teachers im- 
mediately—the result is It is good 
news to hear Bachaus is to return for a recital at Emery 
The Cincinnati 


highly satisfactory! 


\uditorium Saturday evening, March 9 
Orchestra and Conductor Leopold Stokowski won prais« 
from all sides for the artistic manner in which the orches- 
tral part of the Beethoven concerto was played, with 
eautiful phrasing and a due regard for the pianist’s posi- 


tion as soloist. It is always something of a shock to find 


in artist, who is presumably the soloist, filling a minor 
orchestra or else drowned out entirely by a 


rhis, however, never happens 


role im the 
preponderance of brasses 
to the fortunate soloist who appears under Conductor Sto 
Brahm ‘Academy Festival” overture 


ymphony in D minor, with the 


kowski's baton 
ind the Schumann 
Beethoven concerto already mentioned, made up a pro- 
gram, ending on a note of joy, for the Schumann sym 
phony came last, and was a bit of lovely color from the 
ng drawn A by full orchestra of the introduction, to the 


il crescendo 
mnReR 
Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will be the soloist for the next pair of 
concerts, March 1 and 2. Mr. Heermann is a violinist of 


| very young, who magically invests 


>» 


the virtuoso class, stil 
his playing with warmth and color, over a majestically 
broad, rich tone. He will play the famous Paganini cor- 


certo in D and those who remember his playing of the 
I'schaikowsky concerto with the orchestra last year, are 
looking forward to his reappearance with keen interest 


Che orchestra numbers will be overture—‘“Euryanthe,’ 
Weber symphony Scotch’), Mendelssohn; “Mephisto 
Walzer,” Liszt 
RRR 
rhe popular concerts so far this year have proven ex 
tremely successful. Last Sunday Emery Auditorium, 


which seats 2,200, was completely sold out and many were 
turned away. Interest in the symphony orchestra con- 
tinues to grow, showing that the people of Cincinnati ap- 
preciate a really fine orchestra and that the personal popu- 
arity of the present orchestra leader is not merely a fad, 
but a just appreciation of his powers. At the next popular 

neert, Sunday, February 25, this program will be given 
with Bernard Sturm, violinist, as soloist. Overture, “The 


lying Dutchman,” Wagner; concerto in D minor (frst 


vement), Bruch; “Capriccio Italien,” Tschaikowsky; 
igio from Scotch symphony, Mendelssohn Violin soli: 
Preislied,” Wagner; (b) “Midsommar dans,” Tor 
*" Chabrier 
mnReR 


he New York Symphony Orchestra will play an en- 


ment at Music Hall, February 20. Gertrude Rennyson 


e the soloist The program will be composed of 
Bee 1 1 Wagner numbers 
nre 
lhe Minneapolis Orchestra, under the direction of Emil 
ffer, will heard in Cincinnati at Emery Audi- 
rium, March 13 t i iid this orchestra is filling more 


cngagements en tour in any other in the country. 
nRe 
Among other musical attractions promised in the near 
future is a visit by the New York Philharmonic Society 
Cincinnati is naturally eager to hear this famous organiza 
tion and judge for itself of the merits and demerits of one 
of the most written about orchestra conductors in America 
RRR 
Students and laymen who have followed the analyses 
hy Edgar Stillman-Kelley of the symphonies (thus far 
ven by Mr. Stokowski and the Cincinnati Symphony 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music were 
especially interested in yesterday's lecture when Mr, Kel- 


Orchestra) 


_hannes Miersch, violinist. 


CINCINNATI @j / 


ley treated of the experiments made by Robert Schumann 
in the symphonic forms, as exemplified in his masterly D 
minor symphony. 
nRe 
The Symphony Chamber Music Society gave its second 
concert this season at the Sinton Hotel last Monday night, 
duplicating the success achieved at the opening concert. 
A classic program of great beauty was enjoyed by an 
audience that filled the hall and was loath to leave when 
the musicians finished and rose to depart. 
nere 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli has just published two of his 
They are “Sei Tu, Amore?” and “Love's 
Lyre,” the latter with the English verses of Thomas 
Hood. The first is dedicated to Caruso and the second to 
Bonci, both friends of the Cincinnati violinist and com- 
poser, 


latest songs. 


Rae 


The next program of ensemble music to be given by 
members of the faculty of the College of Music, will be 
a sonata evening by Louis Victor Saar, pianist, and Jo- 
Many music lovers will be in- 
terested in the performance of works by these two very 
capable artists, of whose residence in Cincinnati, this city 
may be justly proud. Messrs. Saar and Miersch have not 
as yet announced their program, although its artistic merit 
is a matter of immediate acceptance. The sonata evening 
will be given at the Odeon, March 11. 

Jessie Partton Tyree. 





Mulford Praised by Utica Press. 


Florence Mulford met with her usual success in an ap- 
pearance at the Utica Music Festival last week, when she 
sang her favorite role from “Samson et Delilah” with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. The Utica Observer, in 
commenting upon the Music Festival, speaks in glowing 


terms of Madame Mulford’s work as follows: 

The fine voice of Florence Mulford was heard to good advantage 
in the parts assigned to her in the opera. Her voice is a highly 
colored mezzo soprano, sweet and powerful in tone, and with a very 
extensive range. She was superb in the love songs of the opera. 
Her delivery was sympathetic and at times dramatic, and her fault 
less cnunciation combined with the rich qualities of her voice, 
thrilled the audience again and again. Madame Mulford has a grace 
ful stage presence and charm of personality that added much to the 
character of Delilah, which she interpreted in the opera. 


No less enthus‘astic was the Utica Daily Press, which 
said 


Madame Mulford, as Delilah, made a splendid impression. She 
has an unassuming and very winning stage presence which is cap 
tivating, and her rich mezzo soprano voice, of the purest quality, 
was heard at advantage in the exquisite love songs of Delilah. When 
complimented upon her work at the close of the concert, Madame 
Mulford said that while she especially liked the role of Delilah it 
was a pleasure to sing under such perfect conditions as those last 


evening 





Max Jacobs’ String Quartet Concert. 

Che last subscription concert of the season of the Max 
Jacobs String Quartet took place February 20 at Hotel 
\stor, New York, and the goodly size of the audience 
and its appreciative mood must have brought joy to that 
enterprising young man’s heart. Mr. Jacobs should feel 
authorized to continue his concerts, after this, his first 
venture on a large scale. Dvorak’s quartet, op. 51, opened 
the concert, followed by Efrem Zimbalist’s very effective 
suite in ancient style for violin and piano, in which Mr. 
Jacobs had the expert pianistic aid of bis brother, Ira 
Jacobs, The two provided a worthy ensemble, the ‘“‘Sicil- 
ienne” and finale proving most enjoyable movements. 
lhis number was perhaps most applauded, giving opportu- 
nity for both technic and interpretation 

Glazounow's quartet, entitled “Novelettes,” is a series 
of Oriental sketches, having characteristic movements and 
ideas; it was a most welcome novelty, and as such Mr. 
Jacobs is felicitated on presenting it. At the close some 
scores of admirers congratulated Mr. Jacobs and his con- 
freres, Leo Hellman, second violin; Herbert Borodkin, 
viola, and Mark Skalmer, cello. 





NEW HAVEN MUSIC. 


New Haven, Conn., February 23, 1912 

It has indeed been a long time since so much enthu- 
siasm has been shown a single artist in this conservative 
old town of New Haven as was accorded Efrem Zim- 
balist at Woolsey Hall last evening by an audience large 
in numbers and one representing the culture and best 
musical interests of the city and surrounding towns. Zim- 
balist recently appeared here with the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra, when he created so strong an impres- 
sion that a re-engagement resulted. His program last 


evening included works old and modern, with novelties 
galore. Gorgeous quality and breadth of tone are his, that 
of the G string of his “Strad” resembling the cello. In 
pizzicati and harmonics he proved to be without a peer, 
and his mental conception of the more serious works was 
not that usually shown in one of his years. 
nue 
The Derby Choral Club gave a concert at the Ansonia 
Opera House, Tuesday, assisted by Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
Helen Arnold Nettleson, George Harris, Jr., and Claude 
Cunningham, The program included Parker’s “Hora No- 
vissima,” conducted by the composer. 
nner 
The Meriden Choral Society, G. Frank Goodale, con- 
ductor, is preparing “Lohengrin,” to be given in concert 
form. 
RRR 
Frank C. Hill, assisted by Ella M. Saunders, soprano, 
gave a delightful recital on the Miller Memorial organ at 
Meriden on Wednesday. . LEopoLp. 





Christine Miller with Mendelssohn Choir. 


At Toronto, Canada, on February 7 and 8, Christine 
Miller appeared with the famous Mendelssohn Choir in 
Verdi's “Requiem,” receiving the following press tributes: 

A number that delighted the audience was the “Agnus Dei,” for 
soprano and mezzo soprano, the melody of which is sung by them 
in octaves, thus giving a test of intonation, but in which the two 
voices beautifully blended. The mezzo was Christine Milier, who 
made a conquest of her audience by the sympathetic beauty of her 
voice and the sincerity of her rendering.—-Toronto Globe. 





Miss Miller has a sweet and expressive voice and her singing 
proves that she is possessed of a genuine musical temperament. In 
the “Liber Seriptus” stanza of the “Dies Irae” she sang with an 
emotional force that was most impressive.—Toronto Daily Star. 





Christine Miller was excellent in the contralto solo “Liber Seriptus” 
and highly successful with the lovely trio, in which soprano and 
tenor join, “Quid Sum Mise.”—Toronte World 





The audience was most moved, or rather ravished, by the music 
of the “Recordare,” sung by Florence Hinkle (soprano) and Chris- 
tine Miller (mezzo soprano). The exquisite melodic beauty of their 
song engaged the senses and imagination like the song of two larks. 
The duet of Miss Hinkle and Miss Miller was sung with spiritualiz- 
ing sweetness and it was the same in the “Agnus Dei,”” when one 
seemed to hear heavenly voices ,in solemn cathedral recesses while 
the Mass was being celebrated.—Toronto News. 





Talented Musin Pupil to Play. 

Ovide Musin has issued invitations to a violin recital 
by his talented pupil, Joseph Stoopack, to be held at the 
Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 51 West Seventy- 
sixth street, New York City, on Sunday afternoon, March 
3, at 4 o'clock. Arthur Fischer, pianist, will assist. 

The program will be as follows: 

Violin—Concerto, allegro ....... béedeere cimebiess ...++Beethoven 
(Cadenza by Leonard.) 
Joseph Stoopack. 
Piano—Scenes de Carnival, allegro...............005: ..».Schumann 
Arthur Fischer. 
Violin (without accompaniment)— 
Pug Gh A, GRC es 6 dso sone de avi ee. 7 
Introduction et Rondo Capricioso .......... 
Joseph Stoopack,. 


Piano— 
De Tage GE Fav ends pwesetesiswiverens csiasvocnskwec teegane Grieg 
ee eR arr pe ee Por eep errs Pree Chopin 

Arthur Fischer. 

\ iolin— 
eae Ba TPs cre cab Rks ov enh es Sebdes were Beethoven 
et POET hee pen ey errs ere ; ++++.Sarasate 
SURAONG oS is 06s Ad cxerese chanéseeavere sv seeees Sarasate 
i Ee err er ere er re Sree Pe ee . Alabie ff-Musin 


(Dedicated to Joseph Stoopack.) 
Joseph Stoopack. 





The Piper. 


I will take my pipes and go now, for the bees upon the sil 

Are singing of the summer that is coming from the stars. 

I will take my pipes and go now, for the little mountain 
rill 

Is pleading with the bagpipes in tender, crooning bars 


I will go o'er hills and vatleys, and through fields of ripen 
ing rye, 
And the linnet and the throstle and the bittern in the 
sedge 
Will hush their throats and listen as the piper passes by, 
On the great long road of silver that ends at the world’s 
edge. 


I will take my pipes and go now, for the sand-flower on 
the dunes 
Is a-weary of the sobbing of the great white sea, 
And is asking for the piper, with his basketful of tunes, 
To play the merry lilting that sets all hearts free. 
I will take my pipes and go now, and God go with you all, 
And keep all sorrow from you and the dark heart’s load. 
I will take my pipes and go now, for I hear the summer 
call, 
And you'll hear the pipes a-singing as I pass along the 
road. —Life. 
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Marguerite Melville's London Triumph. 


The following eulogistic press notices appeared in the 
London papers after Marguerite Mellville’s appearance 
with the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra, under Sir 
Henry Wood, last November: 


Three concertos, and one of them a novelty, at one concert is a 
task that might appall the most robust of our pianists, yet Miss 
Melville carried it through with the assistance, or rather the back 
ground, of Sir Henry Wood and the Queen's Hall Orchestra, with 
Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto in 

ayed with all the sustained 
but Miss Melville ay 


wonderful energy and resource 
itself is work enough for one day 
tellectual and physical powers it 





ently met these easily, and after the exacting final movement seemed 
still to have executive resources enougl 
Melville played the Melcer concerto with skill and 


lh and to spare. . . . Miss 


ent, and 





her good tone and clear finger work are not the least of the virtues 


1 
she displayed Standard, November 9 pi2 


Margaret Melville, a pianist new to London, who gave a concert 


with the Queen's Hall Orchest at Queen's Hal Wednesday 
afternoon, showed a fin t ence in her powers, for she electe: 
to be heard in three concert [Two of them were Beethoven's “Ex 

peror” and that fine flewer of Schumann's genius in A minor, and 
her interpretation of these masterpieces had an enthusiasm, an in 
sight and a moderation which evidenced a sensitive musical organ 
ization. Nor did the physical demands of task overtax her 


powers, and oon with unfailing 





spirit. 





- Miss Melville played th 
was in the other works on her prog 


concerto with spirit, but it 


hat she was able to show 








that she possesses an excellent touch and good technic Her read 
ing of the Beethoven was sound and appreciative The absence of 
exaggeration and the purely musica ture f her playing make her 
efforts of exceptional worth, ar where ere better revealed 
than in the Schumann concerto with which she concluded her pro 
gram. Of this her reading was brilliant a pianist of w 

sh be heard the future Morning Post, Nover 





a great deal 





A pianist of quite exceptional m« s Marguerite Melville 








She played throughout with great skill, her technic being wellnigh 
perfect, with a delightful sense of | and shade; indeed, he 
gradations were beautifully marked throughout a very diffic after 
noon’s performance.—Musical Standard, November 18, 

Her program, a triple bill of concertos, was ambitious at 
had the interest of a novelty An artist who elects to introduce he 


self with such noble and familiar works as Beethoven's concerto 
E flat and that of Schumann possesses 





aims, and must be § 
of herself and her work Miss Melville fulfilled those conditions 
Her tone has the attractive qualities of brilliancy a 


ness a! 
is resonant, Her playing of the Beethove concerto was fine and 
impressive and an artistic achievement cing Virile sentiment, 
well balanced in tonal effects and rhythmically we enned.—Sta 


November 9, 1911. 


- « Miss Melville is a very fine 
intellectual force, and as she had the « rat ec Het 











MARGUERITE MELVILLE 


Wood and the Queen's Hall Orchestra, it is needless to say the con 
cert was altogether delightful —Musical News, Nowember 18, 1911 





With the aid of the Queen's Hall Orchestra and Sir Henry Wood 
to conduct, Marguerite Melville, a newcomer, gave a concert at the 
Queen's Hall yesterday afternoon at which she played in three 
pianoforte concertos—Schumann’s, Beethoven's “Emperor” and a 
new work by Henryk Melcer, which recently won the Rubinstein 
Prize in Berlin. It was somewhat of a formidable task, but Miss 
Melville easily proved herself to be a pianist of sufficient accomplish- 
ment for such an undertaking. The outstanding qualities of her play 
ing suggest the artist more than the virtuoso. . Her touch is 
essentially sympathetic and the way she played the slow movement 
of Beethoven's work showed imagination and poetry. The finale 





was given with a firmly held rhythm, and the spirit of the musi 


very happily realized.—Globe, November 9, 1911 





gifts of heart and intellect to comprehend 
the teaching of a great master and realize in their own musicianshi; 


Musicians who have t 


his guiding hand in their development are among the elect who 
must conserve and perpetuate the best traditions of the art. Mar 


guerite Melville is a 1 ist whose playing exemplifies the wonder 





fully finished and art 





teaching of Professor Leschetizky, which 


hest ideals of interpretation ~London 





has for its standard the hi 


Letter to Musica Courter, Novembe 8 


Miss Melville is a highly competent artist, with a quiet, 


pleasant, assured style, which enabled her to give correct and sym 


pathetic interpretations of Beethoven's Emyx concerto and 
Schumann's beautiful work in A minor She is brilliant, also, wher 
there is occasion, as there was i a new concerto by Henryk Melce 


which had gained the Rubinstein Prize at Be 
November 18, 1911, 


\ ademy ° 





Mis Melville r t r ally gitte t scia 
He r 2 t alway cas j 
ter ta s w pe fr y att Da 
Ma N ‘ 

Miss Melville s ‘ ers very : « 
a he « of Beet - was als i atte 
and t gh : Times, Novemt 9 

She showed r y decidedly sicag qualities, a very $ 
z a sense of refinement of ising and natura sym 











FOSTER & DAVID. 


Announce the engagement of 


Cori 


TTLOW 


Under their exclusive management 


FOR A SPRING TOUR 


March, April, May, 1912 


Address all inquiries; 


S00 Fifth Avenue, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 

















pathetic style of expression Pall Mall Gazette, Novemb« 
9 i91T. 

Miss Melville proved herself a sincere and accomplishe 
artist er playing was clear and instinct wit! artintic 
telligence Referee, November 2 gi1 

Miss Melville proved herself an executant of exceptiona 
at ; elle al. res e~—Daily Exoress. Nove [oe 


Wednesday Morning Music Club, of OKmulgee. OKla. 


February 13, the Wednesday Morn 


Tuesday evening, 
ing Music Club, of Okmulgee, Okla. at its second annual 
public concert, rendered the following program to a large 
audience in the Methodist 
Church, under the direction of Mrs. C. H 
O'Neil Keaton, 


and appreciative Episcopal 


Baker, with 


ompanist 


Piano quartet 
S latenchor if st) i o 
Valse Impromptu Raft 
Mesdames Airy, Wil mn, Misses Keat Robinsot 
Chorus 
Rock-a-bye Neidlinges 
Last Night K jerulf 
Wednesday M g Music ¢ 
Diane Variations Im, ptu ‘ N ; bert 
M Stone, Mrs. Dietri« 
Vocal artet-—Behir the Lattice Cha 4 
Mesdames Wood, Belf 1, Kennedy, Bake 
Violin sol Romance from sec | neerto Wieniawski 
Mrse. Ode 
Sextet (Lucia) Donizetti 
Sopranos: Mesdames W Belfor Be 
( traltos: Misses Robins Temmons, Mra. Kenne 
Pia art Polonaise Brilliant Kucke 


Mesdames Boone, Carter, Johnston, Cowden 
Cantata—-Eileen’s Spinning Song Srewer 
Wednesday Morning Music Club 


The club, which now numbers thirty workers, was or 


ganized three years ago, with a charter membership of less 
than thirteen, but interest and pride in the organization 
have deepened so each year as to bring it to a prosperot 
condition. This ceason, under the able leadership of Mrs 
Carleton W. Holbrook as president, a study of the stand 
ard operas is proving pleasant and profitable, the musical 
illustrations for each meeting being excerpts from the opera 
studied 


“You play like a fish.’ 


“What do you mean?” 


“You flounder so.” 


Amato in Demand for Concerts. 


Pasquale Amato, the prominent baritone of the 


mcing His mtention of 


true Ameri 


politan Opera Company, since ann 
becoming an American citizen, 1s, 


leading a very strenuous life 


After his concert tour last fall, which extended as fa 
West as California, he immediately took up his activities 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New \ k, where | 
is always a great favorite 

Mr. Amato can seldom be spared { ut of town con 
certs during the opera season, but he S appeared at the 


f)] . « fo hich work he j — 
tOHOW ME musicaics, Or which Wore € is always 1 4 i 


demand: 


December 1 Bagby musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria 

December 12, at Sherry’s for Charles FE. Samy 

January 30, he sang two musical n the same evening 
at Mrs. Adolph Lewisohn’s and Mz Douglas Sloane’ 

February 1, he again sang two musicale In the orm 
ing at the Plaza Hotel he sang Neapolita nes at Mrs 
Hawkesworth’s musical nd in the evening at t house 
f Mrs. Louis Cass Ledyard 

February 9, he sang for the benefit of the stage idren 


February 16, at the Plaza Hotel for Mrs. Fred. Towns 
end Martin. 

February 27, at the Plaza Hotel for the Free Industrial 
School for Crippled Childre: 

Mr. Amato is booked to sing at veral additional 
sicales during the month of Marcel 

His varied programs, consisting of las and songs i 
four languages 


As for his beautiful voice the newspapers and audience 





throughout the country wherever he | been heard hay 
proclaimed him one of the world’s greatest barit 

Nu concert engagements luding 1 Cir 
nati music festival have been offered lowing the 


operatic season, but Mr. Amato finally accepted the flat 


tering offer to sing at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aire 
especially as his friend, Maestro Toscanini, will be t 
musical director t the same theater During this oper 


Amato will essay the role of Falstat® for the 


first time in his career 


season Mr 


When asked where he would spend his vacation afte 
such a strenuous season both North and South Americ 
he answered that he cxpected to rest on board t stean 
from New York to Buenos Aires and from Bue \ 


to Italy. 
Mr. and Mr 


are at school in Switzer! ” will take them to Buen 


Amato have sent f 





Aires. Upon his return { n there Mr. Amat 





able to remain two or three weeks his nati 


as he is expected t make ~ rt t rt tour during 





PASQUALE AMATO 
last tv weeks in October in the United States previ 
to the season at the Metropolit Opera House in N 


York. 


Shanna Cumming’s Students. 


Among the prominent students of anna ( ming 
Anna Beyjiun Hull, prima donna soprano, wi naki 
great success with the Aborn Opera Company, at present 


in San Francisco 





artist of prominence is Marguerite Rockhill 
who has been invited to go abroad at the invitation of the 


German Teacher Association to sing at the graves of 


prominent deceased composers and also for the Kaiser. 
' ; 


She will sing on songs by Amer omposers 
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S86 (sAINSBORO STREET, 
Boston, Mass., February 25, 1912 
crowd which occupied every available 
seat in Symphony Hall and overflowed onto the stage, 
where seats for 200 people had been placed, attended the 
violinist, and 


breaking 


4 record 


joint concert February 18 of Jan Kubelik, 

Alessandro Bonci, tenor. Keenly anticipating the great 
musical treat in store for them, the vast audience was 
keyed up to a high pitch of enthusiasm, which broke 
forth at the close of Mr. Kubelik’s rendition of the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto in D major, 


and did not abate even after 
encores had 
insistence, in 


which program, 


group 


opened the 


Mr. Bonci’s final and two 


een added Such was the 


song 


enthusiastic 


fact, that the audience refused to depart until the 
lights in the hall were being turned out. Mr. 
Bonci sang in his own inimitable fashion with perfect 

stery of phrasing and enunciation songs by Pergolesi, 
Haydn, Gluck, Carissimi, a group of English songs, 
among them Cadman’s “At Dawning” and De Koven’s 
I Love You So,” while Mr. Kubelik’s playing, well known 


for its absolute technical perfection and delicacy and fine 
held the audience spellbound. 
nre 
A program of music, songs and piano pieces, 
with Mrs. Henry Russell and George Copeland as the in- 
given on the afternoon of February 19 in 
Boston Opera House 
Rane 
Fully 400 people assembled at Tuckerman Hall, Worces- 
ebruary 20, for the song recital given by Ernest- 
the charming young contralto of Springfield, 


ness of tone, 
Debussy 
terpreters, was 


the foyer of the 


ter, on | 


ine Gauthier, 


who, for the past two seasons has been soloist at the 
Piedmont Church, in Worcester, while appearing in con- 
rt and oratorio throughout New England. The Worces 


ter Telegram in speaking of this concert says, in part: 


Miss Gauthier’s voice is a mezzo of wonderful range, limpid in 
the upper tones and strong and resonant in the lower ones, The 
ec has been well placed and the singer knows what it is adapted 
1 repertory shows Beside having a glorious voice Misé 
Gauthie has spiendid dramatic gift, and a personality which is 
har ne he inging 
nnre*e 
The chief features of the concert given at Fenway 
Court, February 20, in aid of the Free Hospital for 
Women, was the participation of Maria Gay and Giovannj 
Zenatello, of the Boston Opera Company, who contrib- 
uted to the program. Maria Gay sang a group of Spanish 
ngs and Mr. Zenatello gave the lament from “Pagli- 
cci,” in addition to excerpts from “Il Trovatore” with 
Miles Gay and Melis. 
nRAeR, 
The MacDowell Chorai Club, E. G. Hood, conductor, 


midwinter concert at Peterborough, N. H., Feb- 





TON ff/ 


ruary 20, before a large and discriminating audience, 
which included many musicians from Boston and vicinity, 
who came up for this concert, and expressed themselves 
with great enthusiasm regarding the musical excellence 
of the performance, in which both chorus and _ soloists 
shared. The program, consisting of two parts, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ” for the first and a miscel- 
for the second, enlisted the ser- 
soprano; Harry A. Hop- 
assisted by the 

Gertrude E. 


laneous selection solo 
vices of Clara Smith Jackson, 
kins, tenor, and Richard Ingram, baritone, 
New Hampshire Festival Orchestra and 
Clark, pianist. 
nnre 

A most enjoyable recital of French and English songs 
was given in Haverhill, Mass., February 13, by Charles 
Hackett, the young tenor, whose rarely beautiful voice 
and artistic manner of using it win instant admiration 
wherever he Edith Thompson, pianist, was the 
assisting artist. 


appears. 


Rnrnre 

Elena Gerhardt’s third and last song recital in this city 
for the present season drew an audience of goodly num- 
bers and marked enthusiasm to Jordan Hall on the after- 
noon of February 23. Many things contributed to the 
particular enjoyment on this occasion. Miss Gerhardt was 
in excellent voice, her program was splendidly arranged 
and well contrasted, while the songs by Franz, Jensen 
and Weingartner, none too familiar, added just the right 
note of novelty. In addition to this Miss Gerhardt dis- 
played once again all the qualities, irrespective of the 
natural beauty of the voice itself, which make her inter- 
pretation of “lieder” perfect. Chief among 
these is the manner in which she creates a distinct atmos- 


so abs lutely 


phere for each song and colors her tones to express the 
embodied sentiment. Miss Gerhardt’s recitals have not 
alone been a musical and artistic treat, but a source of 


inspiration and instruction as well to all students of vocal 
art. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Tina Lerner Soloist at Halle Concerts, 

Tina Lerner, the distinguished Russian pianist, who re- 
turns to America next season for a tour under the man- 
agement of Loudon Charlton, scored an overwhelming 
success at her second appearance, January 11, as soloist at 
the Hallé concerts in Manchester. The leading critics 
wrote as follows: 


is consummate 
before the 


Only one word will fitly describe her technic: it 


with that of any pianist now 
passages and her 
have had from any player for some years. 
The fact that she made a kind of fantasia on Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
1 fantasia that had all the qualities and defects of brilliant 
sound well worth hearing, is a tribute to her masterful 


The Chopin nocturne in E minor proved 


It will compare favorably 
public; 


nearly 


indeed, her octave legato runs are more 


perfect than we 
waltz 
cleverness 


and exotic personality. 


THE RENOWNED FRENCH TENOR 


LEMZEN T 


For Dates and Terms Address: 


Boston Opera House 





Pista 9 HITE sae 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


| sa2 Pierce Bullding Boston, Mass 


that she has both restraint and poetic feeling, and the Liszt Spanish 
rhapsody was interpreted with much delicacy of shading and yet 
with bold outlines.—Manchester Courier, January 12, 1912. 





She is so favored by nature that she can maintain the most un- 
questionable purity of execution in passages of the most dazzling 
brilliance and is able to combine their piquancy with almost quiet- 
ness and repose of style. In the fantasia of Saint-Saéns her calm 
ness of execution preserved the classical beauty of the melody, while 
her easy rapidity gave a beautiful and easeful subordination to the 
figuration. We have never before heard in public the E minor 
nocturne of Chopin, and although Chopin is the most hackneyed of 
pianoforte composers, he has written many other lovely pieces that 
are never heard. The beautiful left hand figure was most beautifully 
controlled throughout, with not only a harmonic but also a melodic 
expression, and yet it did not lose its quietness. The gielody had 
also the quietness which alone can give the sense of aloofness, and 
that is the paradox of Chopin’s music. The ara- 
“Blue Danube” waltz of Strauss had the magical 
fancy devoid of passion that was, we think, introduced into piano- 
forte music by Tausig. Miss Lerner’s gifts were ideally suited to it. 
We shall look forward with interest to her next appearance.—Man- 
January 


yet of intimacy, 
besques on the 


chester Guardian, 12, 1912 





Her technic is in the highest degree finished and her delicacy of 
touch and command of tone gradation are unsurpassable. She has 
strong poetic feeling, as shown in the Chopin nocturne, and the two 
which was, how- 
January 12, 


Liszt pieces revealed the impulsive temperament, 


ever, admirably controlled.—Manchester Evening News, 


1gi2 





Gottfried Galston Triumphant in Russia. 

Gottfried Galston is again triumphant in Russia. All! 
St. Petersburg, all Moscow are at his feet. Galston re- 
ceived the highest recognition possible, the appointment 
of Honorary Professor of the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburg. Gorgeous and picturesque are the robes, 
which Galston loves to wear on state occasions when in 
Russia—and what programs he is playing! 

At Moscow, seven recitals were given in place of three 
originally planned; five in place of two at St. Petersburg; 
three in place of one at Odessa. 

Galston played the following program at his first re- 
cital, and made specially deep impressions with the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 106: 
Chaconne (transcription by Busoni) 
DOMGER, GIN. SEDs an occas ndcadecesdcvvesctisesecccesaises 
Three Elegien* 

Nach der Wendung 
All’ Italia. 
Turandot’s Frauengemach. 
(First performances in public.) 





DON OAs T Medea ven es  bba cabAGs oh Hevnwede dus Chopin 
RT A Ep OOo aa nnd ss eae ds oe aod nceceacelseochenes Chopin 
SG: See PUN ces hi coun cok (cab hnas «eaad Strauss (Schulz Eyler) 





*Dedicated to Gottfried Galston. 





Lesley Martin Studio Recital. 

There is probably no place in New York in which the 
singing is more warmly expressive than at Lesley Martin's 
studio, Metropolitan Opera House Building. The special 
reason for this is that this singing master himself is alive 
with temperament, and plays accompaniments with such 
vital expression that it permeates everything and every- 
body. With the development of the means of expression, 
however, he insists on distinct enunciation and musical 
phrasing; hence the singing gives delight to all hearers. 
Most of his pupils occupy or are signed for high class 
musical productions, and it is a notable fact that such 
singers are always distinct of utterance. At a_ recent 
musicale these took part, covering themselves and teacher 


with glory: Emily Dreyer, “Ritorna Vincitor’; Esther 
Rohde, “Queen of the Night” aria (original key), 
Mozart; Estelle Ward, “Santuzza’s Aria’; Rae Ward, 


“Charmant Oiseau,” David; John Hendricks, “Joli Fille 
de Perth,” Bizet; Ellis Rhodes, “English Ballads,” and 
Peter Warshaw, “Rodolfo’s Aria and Ballade.” 





ANTHONY 


PIANIST 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTOR 
FELIX FOX 





MARIE SUNDELIUS == 
Dates Now Booking 
1070 Boylston St., Boston 


CARLO BUONAMICI 


FOX-BUONAMICI 


} Directors 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE 
PLA YING 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
Puplis may enter at any time 





KATHERINE 


SOPRANO 
New York Studio—Sat and Mea- 
day, 56 East 34th S 


ing 
s . 
1 West ath Street, New York 


LINCOL 





Mr. & Mrs. 
Arthur J. 
Symphony Chambers - a 


HUBBARD «1. 


MORAWSK 


INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Recital and Opere 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
344 Bepisten Stvest, Boston, Gass. 
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- Boston 





Mine. de BERG-LOFGREN 


Recital, Oratorio and 
eee 
White, formerly of the Boston Opera Co.; Anna Christensen, Catherine Brand, Recital; Ida 
somposer of “Children’s Songs”; Eula Gramberry; Frederick J. Bond. 


TEACHER of VOICE “ Garcia Method.” 


Teacher of Bettina Freeman, with Quinlan Opera Co., 


Addreem 76 Westiand Avene, Beston 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


TRE S@RIGINAL AND ONLY PATENTES MUS GAL KINDER@GAR TER 
AND SIMPLEX SYSTEM OF AMERICA ANO fUROPE 


EVELYM FLETCHER-COPP 


31 YORK TERRACE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 











Virginia Pierce and f ceased 
Knapp, 


Tel. 3096 R-B. B 


xO=2ROMA4 





“WATERMAN 


STUDIO) New Centery Sullding 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
177 Guatingtes Avenue, Beston 
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violoncel oncerto y Papa Hayds l ude 1t t gra as 








graphic an illustration of the consistent at f music as ¢ 


sssibly be offered 


FRANKLIN HOLDING, AMERICAN VIOLINIST. du prerem, wun Doce Hashews, Se sone enn coed oot 


other to 





















b Hamt g the pianist and Jan Hambourg vi 
linist Though littl more than a boy, Hambourg plays with feeling 
ar assurance, thoug te is not so firmly fixed as it 
rhe picture on the title page of this issue of THe Mu- Lewiston man, Franklin Holding by name, will, from now on, be will be His tone is ex echni re rate 
SICAL Courier is that of the young American violinist mnt among the important vielinists and is bound te meke 41 nd his \ apprecia x everely taxed yeste 
Franklin Holding, who possesses extraordinary gifts as a aie —. ~ahe “ San ee Ray a a , ceive me eo: seo hemp. c = gw it ghar sata 
performer on that favorite instrument, and whose career time with Sev« ‘ in Prag ry oa at ean s - « es ‘ . " - a Mei " t a t phae* i ial t ~e on Sash a 





will be watched with keen interest, especially by the peo- f that superb artist, Anton Witek, concertmaster of the Boston ength, which is acted by a meaningless e1 The adag 
ple of the New England States, of which he is a product. Symphony Orchestra. The town of Lewiston is proud of its young wever, is Haydn at his me s best and the finale, an allegro 









































































, fellow citizer and its pride was stite occasion of this with t 8 ttle t ke en st s rligt 
Holding is a young man, endowed with a strong per- : , att ‘ A ns story are dehig 
concert \s an « c r syed ‘ Vit Finnis by P 
sonality and a determination which bespeaks his nativity , : 7 a Sa 
2 allt : " The gram which Frank Holding resented was a test fo w hac the feet of the madcay ancers—not a f them guided by 
Eminent statesmen and renowned singers have come from ny violinist he two principal numbers were the Mendelssohr obriety er s—could fair be heard ta the floor.—Mir 
Maine, and now we have a violinist from that State who °° i the “Symphonie Espagnole” by Lalo, both of whic eapolis Tribune, February ) 
| were superbly played. Mr. Holding possesses a large tone which 
will add other laurels to its fame . oben ‘ ‘ alin a = 
he result of an excellent w ar His and down bowing is 
n > city » - » ——o ; : ; é 7 ; ; ; . 
| the city of Lewiston, Me. young Holding was the  ,,autifully developed and he plays with a clean technic in all posi Hambourg, the Russian whom the St. Lovis Symphony O 
star of a concert given a few evenings ago under the tions, his harmonics are clear, and even in the highest positions his presented as soloist at the concert yesterday aftern 
auspices of the Musical Union, an organization of music ow rests firmly on the strings. He played the Mendelss ‘ roved to be a musician of splendid musical intelligence 
van " rto without sorting t y sent talit nd br vt ‘ His playing of th Lith H n concert L) major 
lovers, and his success was overwhelming. The following “ wknows im ng to any sentimentality and brought out the dy ter * ’ 5 pg inc Bp. 
: ‘ slow movements in a purity of style which was refreshing terly and evoked a storm of a ise St. Louis Star, February 
are the criticisms from the press of Lewiston, and show The difficult € ee } gia 
ne imcuities ne i.a SY | € rs int i “ er aa 
in what esteem Mr. Holding is held in his town: by Holding with little effort and with good delivery - 
‘ : : Young Holding also was hea g f ece nsisting Boris Hamt rt } t th t 
HOLDING CONCERT A TRIUMPH FOR THE YOUNG ‘ “ \ . K . M - Se ss a was tic at fea e att 
Aprice ennols ‘ i ry the , 
VIOLINIST : ’ ' _— = Symphony concert at the Odeon yesterday afternoot 
—o romance in G by Beethove« s well as ar Ancient Love Song,” t Mr. Hamt g’s rendition of Havyd ncert 
af ue i I suit "m 4 ih once ot , naj r w as 
His Home Gives Him a Great Wetcome on tur Eve or His ympose: h ‘ Tt ted ; > : 2 
coms 1 i atte g wa at viol ’ r ’ t} } } 
, yf tl treats of the season He proved himself to be a cellist 
"ROFESSION JEBUT nd organ by . ¢ ' 7 . . - tr 
' $s AL t ; and orga ng " a one a erforme who has the finest techn ssesses great s of expressioct 
Never has a larger and more appreciative audience gathered at the is he noteworthy, but so that he possesses real a cal o ty N ; bef 
I . in entalist that has a be the y y Socie 
Pine Street Congregational Church, Lewiston, than that which greet Young H ng es tt stag fects s bearing ‘ = ‘ ¢ . ; " 
i Franklin Hol k 1 jer the , thig year has received so much spontaneous applause St. Louis R 
e ranklin Holding at the concert given Friday evening under the manly s playing i nest \ re ‘ y g un ‘ - February 193 
auspices of the Musical Union played with wonderful repose and yet with strong temperament 
Every seat in the house was filled, including the front row and As to his technical eq nent ery little lacking I 
the balcony, and when there were no more and the people continued seems that here is a kable v talent. whi wi rove to t soris Hambourg, a tall, sk r at ack haired young G« ' 
to come, chairs were placed in the aisles and under the balcony a pride t \ ns H te , . , ‘ ' was st, wh now making his second tour, ¢ 
Lewiston and Auburn felt very proud last evening of the young obliged to sy several er e of which was Hubay’s “Ze , terpretation of H: i's cello concert n D 
violinist who hag grown up among us. Everybody, it seemed, wanted whi he played wit . te \ e i y ‘ ame ifternoon s Odeon concert the Symy y 
to hear him There were the musical people, teachers and players f the intricacies of this ece with case epeated this evening 
who had followed his development from a small boy, playing wit . . The Hay 5 i te satisfying eals e beauties of 
. Mr. Holding will make his New York debut early next 
so much earnestness and feeling, to the finished artist; people who : : « nw y a ‘ € e « y i Hambourg'’s 
3 n't know much about music but always loved to hear Frank season, under the management of Antonia Sawyer performance attaine ts highest « tional quality in the secon 
Holding play”; and young frier and former sc! nates And vement, the love udagio, which, when completely played, so 
what applause greeted him when he made his first bow to the lights the ear that fe very grateful s play 
crowded house New Laurels for Boris Hambourg. ay 1s felt toward the solo figure 
The program was interesting, made up of the best concert work R H , . “is , Max Zach's excellent progras it had approved: Hambourg’s work 
sori ni irg i eit 1 meeting res - nt 
of the French and German composers, old and modern, a prograt . mo t cellist, is meeting with great suc " e opening gives the s modest ye . 
that bristled with technical difficulties, but Mr. Holding showe cess in his Western tour His recent appearances with vincing emphasis above the terpretative mediums, voicing tl 
himself. master of them. se of better things ¢ ‘ And it liked | achievement i 
In the first number, Mendelssohn's concert in E minor, hi the ¢ aa hnal alleg ement juau and Pn 
bowing and technic were those of a mature artist, with beautifully heart 
sustained tones and a strength rarely found in the younger artists But, best of a an sevitably a the ase of at fort 
His second number was a group of four compositions. His int C € e adag r ting ‘ uk fror 
pretation of the romance, G major, Beethoven, was particularly hne s Ow at w verne on s a d x 
impressing one with the artistic quality of its rendering The “An erance jf ‘ ental ng 
cient Love Song,” played partly with muted violin, was a favorite Young Hamil K t < ental re P 
The violin seemed to croon this quaint melody with an indescribable f r by . , . 
tenderness and delicacy, the organ, played by Florence A. Wells, I 4 A < t P at ‘ 
giving a soft, deep undertone This, by the way, is a special adapta at t t ox ' 
tion for violin and organ by Mr. Holding of the beautiful song 1) atch, Fet ary ) 
whose author is unknown. He played as an encore Schubert's * ~ eet: 
‘Ave Maria.” 
t olding’ pl ge seer vain wit each numbe ' 
Mr, Holding’s playing s« to gain wit " Cecile Ayres Delights Philadelphians. 
it that he so carried his audience with him Into the Symphonie 
Espagnole,” a modern French classic by Lalo, he seemed to throw Cecile Ayres, the young American pianist w is to play 
himself more unreservedly, ng with more intensity. The an it the Century Lheater, New York, Friday afternoon of 
dant movement was especial beautif and he worked up to a , : - 
; — oe eat r ; : foll ae thi t week with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
€ hush ollowing his ? ’ 
enthusiastic applause which pays “ the same rehestra last week 
lding came back and played rhe critics in that city pi ed the share in 
was presented with a beautiful the performance f the Grieg ys opinions 
' Lewiston Saturday f ow 
i ‘ ! 4 he nt ' 
(stieg conce \ { \ : im wi 
HOLDING CONCERT . it f 
86 a j ‘ en : ap pcaram 
Pin Srreeer Cuvuret Crow W eLcom Hiom LEWISTON § t is Ame . ‘ g on wis 
Favor \ temperament is 5 cone re ark ' " ience 
h “ne Street Cor regati ai 4 ire w we ie , iys . t were t t 
The fF : { greg 1 t 1 y ‘ “ re : ' ng he hea 
ust evening to welcome home the ng Lewist violinist ere t en € mt, at time ecming to throw 
Franklin Holdi every seat t the gallery being the f f he y h the If thi 
taken, while c were placed and a number stood i e Ww . wat . = . wn the titi 4 
the rear of the church The audience was as enthusiastic as it " Creat ‘ P . . . sal 
large and at the conclusior f the progra persisted in its applaus« we 8 ew oe 
ntil Mr. Holding was obliged to return and give an additiona ce of { ance I = a 
« licate 
selection after a part of the audience | passed out ts frequent expe ng wha ‘ s like 
The program was as f ws lous { al © audien 
Concerto in E n.inot ; Mendelssohn amazed a , - ft ited dein 
aa / 
( Viennois . Kreisle: BORIS HAMBOURG n her benig: " ed ething like eight flora 
German Dance Mozart fferings ar P } ast reca wreete M Awr at the 
Romance, G mia) Beethoven ' ‘ nclusion i r erf ance l acle Re« 
; the Minneapolis and St. Louis orchestras were ver) ' - 
Ancient Love Song Anon . 2 . : Me , : , ) 
Symphonie Espagnole ..Lale favorably received, as the following excerpts testify poate 
It was a program to test to the utmost the quality of a violinist One at th —— , . tin ’ we Geesee tae @ Mi . , , , 

' ; ‘ mi does . i ed ner ant r she ye 
and Mr. Holding stood the test admirably as he shuuge loc He nite ak itis eéanhee a iid Tine thin tial thestias ; : re ‘ . ’ 
has grown steadily in his art since he was jast heard here and now Cusine’ Whe eciiein. tnad bei ti toned ' ‘ Per aie : : “ 
stands as a finished artist, r to take his place upon the concer sie, all de an onl alae ous tegiin ; th see . , pan : rr p iqu 
platform as an artist of high rank iii ete, Uni cate His ast amines tein o weet , reer - ® 

it r sality o ? nd i t ‘ . ™ A 
In facility of execution, brea and quality of tome and in true of this sterling —_ s Hamil re a the estra W vith se uw can i nile a Im : 
musicianly feeling his work last evening demonstrated that his sdk alt cea o - P : : 7 . = 
friends who have expected great things of him will not be disap the quaint el al . aed fs 2 ‘ Es 
pointed, but that he is destined to take high rank upon the concert . gination in the three ake “ ‘ Ce syed the Grieg ‘ - 
stage among the leading violinists of the present day. Combined f best asics { thie ¢ f gard f tense ami ‘ 
with his fine musicianly qualities his modest and pleasing appearanc« . : 
1 , ' _ : bours ‘ “he esse temper ame Phila » Pul 
spon the platform will win him frends everywhere. As an artist ahtf “ the “Vit ince of Popper The Ledger 
id a a2 7 "4 to be rad n , 
and as a man Lewiston has every right to be proud of hin otis olty shee th oe on artist that he cannot ——- 
Lewiston Daily Sun, February 17, 1912 saan mae ¢ at all tellinann if . , 
‘ mae . ‘ 4 nh was arke f 4 ‘ } : 
Herewith is reproduced an extract from an article the standard « neert Minneapolis News, February 5. 19 Fo i. 
‘ es a 4 ' +. ’ wit 


which appeared in Tue Musicat Courtkr, and written by ——_— excellent taste, and egree of br n te 








a special representative who was present at the above Color, and then color and then mor r was the keynote of th slight girl of less tha wenty ye i Chester, Pa., it is 
mentioned concert: ram played by the Minneapo S hony Orchest a perhaps quite natural for P ' anit ‘ tere 
oncert in the Auditoriu yesterday afternoon An t n her arti " es : etation yeate 

Down in Lewiston, Mc., a concert was given last Friday evening he midst of the highly tinted flowers of modern composition, like lay after? n the a ¢ took every advantage of t ~pportunity 
which will long be remembered by the citizens of that busy New : of the sturdy plant upon whose topmost branches they bloom to greet her enthusiastically ind her aying quite sstified ¢t 





England city, and it will mark an event from the fact that a young and from which they have derived their life and strength, was set a procedure.—Philadelphia Press 
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All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, ! 
Square de la Tour-Maubourg, to whom tickets 
should also be sent by those who desire their re- 
citals or concerts to be attended. | 

, SQuA eta R- MAUBOURG, } 
t! allad ““Taillefer” for soli, chorus and 


first hearing in France on Sunday after- 


a e Trocadero, under the direction of the enthusi 
list and Strauss champion, Messager. The 
thi oO i$10 were MM Nansen (Taillefer), 
e Duke) and Yvonne Gall (the Sister of th 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 
i tie 1 ane us were those of the Con 
neert ! iugmented The program in 
he symphony in C minor wth organ and piano 
it-S nd Beethoven's ninth The hall is too 
¢ n too resonant for the more delicate features of 
| vorks 1 heard to x] effect, but the 
er which wa the teature f the afternoon, 
é | made a good impression, though seem 
‘ ls of a large portion of the audience of 
‘ t | the vast auditorium This work, 
; 1 , . 
vas first made pubiic about ten years ago, now 1s 
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30_Rue Marbeul (Champs Elysees), Paris 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


ect ce 


ation with opera impresarii for engagement of singers 


14 years European correspondent Musical Courier) 








too well known to require any special comment here, but 
it is not without interest to note the following criticism 
man than Alfred Bruneau, himself a composer 
authoritative critics 


by no less a 
of great learning and one of the few 
now employed on the Parisian press. He writes in Le 
Matin; “The ballad of Uhland, which Jean Chantavoine 
has translated into French, and which feebly inspired the 
author of ‘Salome,’ glorifies the heroism of Taillefer, de- 
scribes the battle where the esquire of William the Con- 
by the power of his song, provokes the rout of the 
I acknowledge that | was profoundly dis- 
Constructed 


queror, 
English army. 
accompanies this. 
monotonous and 


appointed in the score which 
superficially it is noisy, brutal, empty, 
It possesses none of those curious and captivating 


jlyphony and instrumentation 


vulgar 
qualities of development, p< 
which generally magnify the least themes of Strauss and 
which | so much admire. One feels that it was hastily 
mprovised, thrown, no matter how, on the paper, and that 
the composer attached no importance to it.” Opinions 
differ ! 

RR 
success, a veritable ovation, for Madame 
the Lamoureux 


Magnificent 
Mysz-Gmeiner on Sunday afternoon, at 
concert, in songs of Strauss and Schumann at almost the 
same hour that Strauss was being heard in another guise 
at the Trocadero, and Emil Sauer was performing Beetho- 
ven and Liszt at the Concert Colonne. At this same concert 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” was given. Strauss was certainly in 
Madame Mysz-Gmeiner is to be 
ig, and her appearance 


favor at Paris this week. 
heard here in recital on Fe! ruary 
to with much interest. 

Rene 
\ society has been formed for the purpose of collecting 
Guilmant, 


is looked forward 


funds to erect a monument to the late Alexandre 
world over, both as organist and composer. 
to note that his posthu- 


Paris 


famous the 
In this connection it is interesting 
mous organ symphony, recently mentioned in the 
pages of Tue Musicat Courter, was published by an Eng- 
It is no less noteworthy that Gabriel Pierné’s 
“Les Fioretti de Saint Francois d’Assise,”’ 
is to be published in Leipsic and New York instead of 
Paris. The first public rendition of this new work by the 
composer of the “Children’s Crusade” and the popular 
“Serenade” for violin will be in Paris in the month of 
March, Schola Cantorum, 
under the personal direction of the Pierné, 
who, as already reported, was laid up for a while by in 
juries received in falling from the steps of a theater, now 
is able to be about, but did not conduct at the Concert 
his place being taken by Pierre Mon- 
never before had 
He con- 
and made a splendid impression 


lish firm 


new oratorio, 


probably by the chorus of the 


composer. 


Colonne on Sunday, 
teux, assistant director who, however, 
an opportun'ty to conduct one of these concerts. 
ducted 
sharing with 


without notes 

Emil Sauer the success of the afternoon. 
mRReR 

Tue Musicat Courter correspondent had the honor on 


Saturday last of receiving a long and most interesting 
Teacher ot 


REGINA DE SALE Singing 


Puplis prepared tor Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
40 Rue de Villejust (Ave. du Bois de Boulogne), Paris 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris will 

find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all 

kinds—vocal and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIQG’S 

Sheet Music Hous ,13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. 

Representative of Schott, Simrock and others. 
Telephone: 108-14 
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visit from M. Peru, the only living pupil of Chopin, who 
was mentioned here several weeks ago. M. Peru is very 
old, well over eighty, but still very vigorous, and he gives 
the impression of being a man of much intelligence and 
wide learning and still in full command of all his powers. 
Some of the things that he related about Chopin are sv 
interesting and at the same time so different from the re- 
ports generally circulated, and even printed in the diction- 
aries, that they are well worth repeating. To begin with, 
Chopin’s first visit to Paris and the question whether he 
did or did not study with Kalkbrenner. One account says: 
“Chopin, who was then only twenty-two years of age, but 
had already written his two concertos, the etudes, op. 10, 
the first scherzo and ballade, etc., called upon him and 
played his concerto in E minor, whereupen Kalkbrenner 
came forward with the astonishing proposal that Chopin 
should bind himself to be his pupil for three years and thus 
good artist! Chopin took no 
lessons, but soothed Kalkbrenner by dedicating his con- 


under his guidance become a 








CHOPIN MONUMENT IN THE LUXEMBOURG 
GARDEN, PARIS. 


Dedicated by the sculptor, Dubois, to Peru, Chopin’s late pupil. 





In direct contradiction to this another account 
“had the distinction of giving a few 
Peru gives is 


erto to him.” 
says that Kalkbrenner 
lessons to Chopin.” The account that M 
that Chopin, who was very timid, rang Kalkbrenner’s door- 
tell and was announced by a servant as Monsieur Fred- 
eric; the servant had not caught the rest of the name. 
Kalkbrenner, whose own name was Frederic, 
name and consented to see 


was struck 
When he 


lessons he 


hy the Chopin. 
learned that the young man wished to take 
named the, to Chopin, impossible price of a hundred francs 
Chopin hesitatingly consented to take a lessen 
Kalkbrenner then asked him to play and he sat 


a lesson 
or two. 
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down at the piano and played—badly. When he was done 
Kalkbrenner spoke to him kindly and asked him what h 
had played. When he learned that it was one of his own 
compositions he became interested. “See,” he said, “you 
need not be afraid. I play a little myself, and we are 
brothers in the same profession. Play some more for 
me.” Chopin had by this time fully recovered himself, 
Kalkbrenner took 

Vous n’aurez 
You will never 


and when he again rose from the pian 
his hand and said, “Restez ce que vous etes 
jamais de rival.” (Remain as you ar 

have a rival.) And he refused to give him any lessons 
As to how M. Peru came to study with Chopin, it seems 
that after his affair with Georges Sand, Chopin returned 
to Paris and tried to get some pupils. He came 
Kalkbrenner’s, with whom M. Peru was then stu 





M. Peru was impatient of restraint and disliked Kalkbren 


ner’s autocratic methods. He poured it his heart 


Chopin, and Chopin offered to teach him; and it seems 





that he was proud of having taken him away from thx 
mighty Kalkbrenner, who was the king of teachers s 
day, and made of M. Peru not only a sort of protege but 
also an intimate personal friend 
nRre 

But M. Peru says that, although he realizes that he uld 
not have had a better teacher, his lessons were tar ! 
being pleasant. Chopin seems never to have played a pie 
twice alike. This was particularly true of his own pieces, 
especially the nocturnes. Chopin would play one of these 
to his pupil, who would then go and learn it as near as 





possible as he had been told, and would t that way at 


his next lesson; at which the composer would fly into a 
great rage, sit down at the piano and play it entirely dif- 
ferently. M. Peru says that these methods had the ad 
vantage of giving him independence, and that he gradually 
took to making his own interpretations. Unfortunately, 
however, such methods were not by any means taken at 
their true value by the many amateurs who crowded about 
Chopin, and he found himself unable to keep his pupils 
M. Peru says that Chopin's great timidity made it impos 
sible for him at any time of his career to play well in 


large halls. He was practically a failure as a public per 





ings \ concert was or 


ganized for him at this time, two or three years before his 


former except in small gather 


death, when his natural timidity was greatly increased by 
his il'ness, at the Theatre des Italiens, and was a complet: 


failure. The same was true of his trip to England, whic! 


fiasco that his friends in Paris had 
to send him money to get home M. Peru also says that 
Liszt did all that he could to injure him (which seems im 


probable ) As to his methods of composition, they were, 


was such a complete 











BASSI 


Some comments from 
the Western Press: 


AMEDEO BASSI SINGS GENNARO IN ST. PAUL 


“Bassi as Gennaro is the saddest possible lover 
By the exercise of sheer artistic honesty, he keeps 
the smile from his lips, the twinkle from his eye, 
the lure from his voice. He lived before us in 
mirthless misery; he courted his lady with cheerless, 
fretful petulance; he stole the jewels with dumb 
desperation; he died with consistent and simple dis 
patch. His work was uniform, adequate, memor 
able.”—-St. Paul Daily News, Jan. 31 


“Rassi sang with great sincerit ind was visibl 
affected by the tragic pathos of the usi llotted t 


i 
him.”—-St. Paul Dispatch, Jan 


‘Amedeo Bassi S re a trump! as the de erate 
lover who tries to win his obdurate etheart 
stealing the jewels from the 
gin. His wonderfully colored voice was as eloquent 
as his acting in depicting the conflicting emotions of 
the part.”-—Minneapolis Evening Tribune, Jan. 31 

“Gennaro, the unfortunate lover whom passion 
prompts to steal the jewels from the shrine f the 
Madonna to deck his sweetheart, was admirably in 
terpreted by Amedeo Bassi, a tenor with a fervid, 
well-modulated voice. In legato singing few artists 
can hope to excel Mr. Bassi. His portrayal of the 
unhappy wretch around wi the sordid stor 
weaves with terrible swiftness was realistic as we 


as artistic.’"—-The Minneapolis Journal, Jan. 31 
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contrary to the popular opinion, most laborious. He had 
the habit of first writing down his ideas, then trying over 
what he had written at the piano and correcting it over 
and over until hardly a note of the original remained 
He steadfastly refused to copy his work and had many 
When asked 


to put in marks of expression he put them in carelessly, 


quarrels with the printers in consequence 


never playing his pieces as they appeared in print, and 
marking a pedal at the beginning of each bar without pay 
His own 


ing the least attention to the sense of the music 


pedaling was most extraordinary. His foot was constantly 





bobbing up and down s s to produce the effect of con- 
stant pedal but also perfect sharpness (And M. Peru 





eats his foot rapidly up and down on the floor to illus 
trate this.) Of course, such pedaling as that could not 
very well be written down 


a“ Re 


As already ment one ( yin's interpretation of his 
wn music was never twice alike, yet always perfect. He 
played with very sudden and very shar} ances, and fre 
juent changes of time As for what we call classical 
terpretation, that had meaning for him. Everythin 
was beauty and even a fugue he made not a Iry exe! 

se but a thing of genuine poetic charm. It was during 

trip to Spa'n that M. Peru heard of his master’s death 
It was a great grief to hm, and he made it a rule afte 





ward at all of his recitals—he gave a great number al! 
ver Europe to make up half f his program of works 
f his teacher and friend. Up the very end Chopin wa 


} 


nted ya 


heen the constant subject of h‘s thought He sacrificed 
small means in making various trips to see famous 
ters, none of wl uld invth'ng for him \ 

e was frequently in a disagreea humor. He was not 

in those days famous as he is w, and people, especially 

is ls, would not put up with his humors There is 





nothing more delightful about M. Peru's conversation than 





se old times as if they were to 
f a.hundred years 
mut he doe not give tha Impression 
We are so prone to accept a great man like Chopin 3 
h » +} . 1 rr ; . ! € een } . 
laving been always grea and ways ta us that we 
scarcely realize that there was once a time when he moved 
bout unnot l, ever name unknown except to the 


ws up this impression with won 


s 

a 

< 

= 
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The following notice, whi ppeared in Comoedia a 
few days ago, 1s probably the first publ icknowledgment 
that has ever appeared in the Parisian press of the su 
premacy of New York's opera: “It must be acknowledged 

at New York, in the matter of music, now surpasses 
t would be difficult to speak of 
rticular, but -it ilways absolute 
ige management, 


enery, et Of irse, we have known for a long time 


it opera 1 Amer i was In mpat ably uperior *o 
pera anywhere in Europe, but it is quite a different mat 
er to get any European to believe that. They still harbor 
the impression that bears infest the streets of New York 


vid 


hough I'm thought to be cracked (peradventure the fact 


And—such the effects of the t are 


g like a farm's 





at annexe » Jack Tar 


Let it rip, ye sopranos who sup at Romanos 
rill blithely, ye embryo Pattis! 


[hspense with the oyster, and lifting the voice stir 


\ lonring t guzzie at Gatt 

By “Fall in and follow me's ! you can swallow 
Far more than the average diner 

But on scann‘ng the bill, when you've eaten your fill, 
. ‘ 


You may sing in a key that is minor! 


—London Opinion. 


rror and dread f death It seems to have 
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Critics Praise Spalding’s Bach Playing. 

The following criticisms from the New York daily pa 
pers refer to the recent concert of the Volpe Symphony 
Orchestra, with Albert Spalding as the soloist, in Bach’ 
E major concerto 


The V e S&S ' vy O tra select A The S g h r 
. st t t subs t g ( gie 
Hall 
Albert Soa x x alls f i i ? 
e Bac we I : wa arke > @ y a 
y, a e S S [a Capr ios vas n with ¢ 
and =e i i : t I f ‘ 
were vice ctwee luct 2 s t t wa 
eat ea ‘ acte so So wel ! i 
© was large ast N York Press, Februa 
l \ e > 2 “ : inte 
sting r ‘ H As g M \ beer 
: ve 1 t t \ : N : 
ine w = 5 in 
vening he te A \ > 
for the occasion Ba ! ' " ie st 
allowed Mr. Spalding to ex t s gras { ficult t ic and ¢ 
requisite ability ' ss . } leorat g New 
York Amer n, Fet : 
Mr. \ cm t A 4 
P Te - Ca g H ast 
eve x He yed | 8 Vv N I : 
Mr. Spaiding’s perfort f ‘ ¢ firs t 
{ ; : lg Ba : : e 
f rare : ‘ New York § I 
Alber st la , ‘ 
\ eS oO x Ha MI ‘ 8 ye 
. t ‘ R ( he Bacl N wit 
h fluc ‘ “ 4 The " 
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Mahler's eighth symphony will be led by Mengelberg 


in Amsterdam, Mar 9 and 10 
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The Wurlitzer Harp is 
tion of the greatest harp maker of all tim 
and far surpasses the foreign instrument 

Write for a beautiful souvenir cataloe of 
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built under the dire 
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KUBELIK-BACHAUS CONCERT. 








New York has had many notable “joint appearances” of 
some of the most important being Rubin- 
d’Albert-Sarasate, d’Albert-Bilow, Ros- 


it artists 


tein- Wieniawski, 


enthal-Joseffy, Kreisler-Ysaye, Ysaye-da Motta. Now the 
Kubelik-Bachaus partnership must be added to the bril 
liant list. and the pair were fully as interesting, effective, 
successful as any of their predecessors in double har- 
1€s meert giving, at Carnegie Hall, last Sunday after 
noon, February 25 
re were many reasons why Bachaus and Kubelik 
were bound to achieve notable ensemble results, for they 
re possessed of the spirit of youth, glow. with mu 
nthusiasm, and have demonstrated unswerving fidel 
to exceptionally lofty art ideals. 

In the “Kreutzer Sonata,” which opened last Sunday’s 
program, Kubelik and Bachaus were thoroughly agreed 
musically, as was proved by the manner in which the de- 
tails of accentuation, phrasing, and tempi nuances showed 
orth, and by the general unity of style and purpose which 

irked the performance from the first measure to the last 
The storm and stress of the opening movement, the ten- 
der sentiment and whimsicality of the variations, and the 

hirling, infecti gaicty of the finale were exposed by 
the two young virtuosi with marvelous control of tone, 
dynamics and technic, and while the individuality of each 


was distinguished by the finical ear, nevertheless the effect 
total was one of analytical, emotional, and purely musical 
ensemble as nearly perfect as one could hope to experienc« 


A tremendous 


in these days of artistic self assertiveness. 
vation rewarded the players after the brilliant conclusion 
ind brought them forward a dozen times to bow their ac- 


knowledgment 
breadth of 
work, his reading 


voluminous tone and conception 


displayed. by Kubelik in the Beethoven 





WILHELM B 


ACHAUS 


raised him even higher in the 
n of connoisseurs, for he treated that violin epic 


“Chaconne” 


vith a measure of noble dignity and elevated musical feel- 

which many persons in the audience had not expected 
from a violinist who had early in his career been put for- 
vard chiefly as an exponent of Paganini and the rest of 
the essentially virtuoso repertory. Kubelik’s tremendous 


earnestness, the reverent in which he developed his 


the thorough musicianship exhibited in his 


way 


interpretation, 


andling of the chords and the intricate middle voices, as 
well as his complete understanding of the Bach concep- 
on and manner—all those features of the Kubelik 


achievement came as grateful and overwhelming sur 


prise to the majority of his hearers, and they literally 
erwhelmed him with applause. A truly grandiose and 
appealing rendering of the Bach “Air” was added by 
Kubelik as an encore which he could not possibly have 
frsnne 
Later he contributed to the regular program Sarasate’s 


“Romanze Andalouse,” Hubay’s “Zephyr” and Wieniaw- 


Carneval Russe,” winning fresh triumphs and stim- 


ulating the audience into further frenetic demands for 
“extras,” graciously donated by the indefatigable Kubelik. 
3achaus’ solos were Schumann’s “Aufschwung,” Rubin- 


stein’s C major study “on false notes’’ and Schubert- 





KUBELIK 


Tausig’s “Marche Militaire.” The pianist was in superb 
playing trim and gave fresh, vital, intensely rousing ver- 
sions of the three numbers. Strongly romantic, but vigor- 
ously masculiné was the “Aufschwung” under Bachaus’ 
hands—a true Schumann interpretation. No more com- 
pelling piano playing than the Rubinstein tour de force 
could be possible. It had in it not only irresistible tech- 
nical sweep, but also truly titanic musical energy, and the 
performer made it a sort of demoniacal scherzo, in color 
character much like the propulsive “Mephisto” of 
Che Schubert march rolled out with sonorous tonal 


and 

Liszt. 
force and chord climaxes that brought the audience to its 
feet Chunderous rewarded Bachaus and he 
encored himself into the lasting favor of the house with 


acclamation 


two further selections gratuitously added. 
\ltogether the afternoon was one of rare and singu- 
larly appealing musical enjoyment. 


MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, Mo., February 24, 1912 
charm was that 
Willis Wood 


This genius 


A recital of the interest and 


great De 


greatest 
given by the Pachmann, at the 
Theater, last Friday afternoon, at 4 o'clock 
was in a most delightful mood, and the program was one 
of entrancing beauty, from the opening number, Mozart's 
last “Minute 
when the fast encroaching theater hour drove a 


sonata No. 9, to the encore, the Chopin 
Waltz,” 
most reluctant audience from the hypnotic influence of the 
De Pachmann magic touch. It was truly a grand event 
for Kansas City to experience this recital, and it is with 
the greatest hopes that the W-M will be 


a return engagement for a Chopin 


management 


successful in booking 


recital, which would be an epoch making event. The 
program follows 

Sonat N 9 Mozart 
Ende vom Lied, op. 1 No. 8 Schumann 
Spinning Song, op. ¢ No. 4 Mendelssohn 
Menuet . .Moszkowski 
Rondo Brilliant 62 ‘ Weber-Henselt 
Nocturne, op. 27, No .Choptn 
Prelude, Of. 87, NO. 26... cus veccccccscvecvectvecse .. Chopin 
Eenpromapte, OP: OB... ccivsccadscscccccsuecesoteteene . Chopin 
Etude, op. to, No. 3 .Chopin 
Samus, CR OE, Wek Bes cc cacsscnverescenteph lentes .Chopin 
Mazurka, op. 6 No. 4 Chopin 
Valse Brilliante, of Dee io ecto nad ee sehen es Curbuee ene . .Chopin 

nner, 


\ rare privilege was afforded a number of friends of 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s at the informal tea last Sunday, 


at her home on Armour Boulevard, to meet De Pach- 
mann The atmosphere was scintillating with reminis- 
cences, and much excitement prevailed when groups of 


photographs were taken by Mr. Polafii. Those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Busch, Mr. and Mrs. Boguslowski, Mr 
and Mrs. Gerard, Mr. Marshall and Miss Marshall, A. S. 
Keszthelyi, Miss Lichtenwalter, Mrs. Mitchell, Miss 
Mitchell and Miss Dimm. 
nere 

The dedication of at the new Grand Avenue 
M. E. Temple by Edward Kreiser was an important event. 
rhe instrument is one of the most modern and is of great 
It is known as the Schoellkopf 
memorial, in memory of Christian Schoellkopf, a pioneer 
of the Grand Avenue M. E. Church. Mr. Kreiser was 


the organ 


beauty and power 


OTST NS A ‘ Tes = E ETSY 


assisted by Lillian Kreiser, soprano. The program fol- 


lows: 

Wael: BG 0s 0k ne 60d Shen oo Comb oGonceseccencacupevd cence Kreiser 
Andante from Symphony Pathetique............ Ay pee Tschaikowsky 
Prelude and fugue, B-A-C-H....... Sah ws pedeaboe ees eS 
CAS CED ok dos sepiecV ashen nsdb donscce Uibdeababanseie Handel 
Marche Funebre and Chant Seraphique.................++- Guilmant 
Song—Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land (Mignon) ...... Thomas 
First Somata ...-.e00s ponse pnesatbewen cher selcedase cases Borowsk} 
Elfentanz ........ She chneceseeWese nd cbs odesensseseeceaeee Johnson 
Magic Fist .cccsccess PERAK acbendhEdsdeRenends vecenbese Wagner 
Ab FOU | kaa e ccusebavacse obhtse ces Cube en basataneons Frysinger 
Geet: ees WE Wesilencc seks catopes ovses cvtsasesent Rossfnt 
Song, Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land (Mignon)........Thomas 

mRe*, 


Augusta Cottlow will be the soloist at the next sym- 
phony concert, on March 6, at the Schubert, playing the 
MacDowell concerto in D minor. The open meeting of 
the Musical Club next Monday night, at the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium, to determine the future of the symphony 
orchestra, will be of immense concern. These concerts 
have been so thoroughly fine for the musical standing and 
advancement of Kansas City that a permanent organiza- 
tion of the same is the splendid issue of the Musical Club. 

Jeannette Dim. 





Nordica Sings Isolde in Boston. 


Lillian Nordica completely recovered from her recent 
attack of neuritis, made her reappearance at the Boston 
Opera House on March 17 in one of her great roles, that 
of the hapless Isolde, in “Tristan and Isolde,” with Felix 
Weingartner conducting. Thousands of dollars were 
turned away from the opera box office on the occasion of 
Nordica’s reappearance, the whole house having been sold 
out some days ahead, as it had been announced that the 
diva would positively sing that afternoon. Nordica scored 
a big triumph. From the rise of the curtain to its final 
fall she was the dominant feature in a remarkably well 
rounded performance. 

After the second act, the prima donna received costly 
flowers, while her recalls became too numerous to catalogue. 
At the close of the performance, the audience stood ap- 
plauding, refusing to leave till Nordica appeared alone be- 
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LILLIAN NORDICA. 


fore the curtain when, after a great burst of applause, it 
finally consented to go home. 

Madame Nordica repeated her performance of Isolde on 
Wednesday and Friday nights, February 21 and 23, to 
overflowing houses on both occasions. 





Victor Biart Pupil Plays. 

Florence Baldwin Benedict, a pupil of Victor Biart, ap- 
peared at a musicale given at the residence of Mrs. Louis 
H. Nash, 248 Gates avenue, Brooklyn, on February 24, 
and achieved a decided success. 

She played the “Fantasy-Impromptu” (Chopin) with a 
beautiful and richly modulated tone and poetic feeling; 
the “Spinning Song” from “The Flying Dutchman” (Wag- 
ner-Liszt), with delicacy and crystalline clarity, however 
subordinating all technical to true musical presentation, and 
eleventh Hungarian rhapsody (Liszt) with brilliancy, 
bravura, and a degree of temperament which called forth 
rounds of applause. 























Dresden Burear {f THe Musicar ( RIER } 
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Che piano recital of Emil Sauer presented this eminent 
player again at his best, and served to show how he con 
stantly ripens on the highest side of his art. Time was 
when Sauer yielded perhaps now and then to the tempta- 
tion that so often assails young to display empty 
virtuosity. But now one can say that such 
since disappeared for Sauer. makes for real re 
finement, finished style in technic and interpretation, and 
elegance, grace, and secure and energetic attack. Inward- 
ly, Sauer has matured even more, as was evident in his 
beautiful and impressive the 
sionata,” op. 57, and the famous Schumann fantasie in C 
He sounded all the heights and depths of those 
great works. As a composer he shone in the three concert 
etudes of his own entitled 
“Vision” and “A la Valse” were played for the first time, 
while his “Moto Perpetuo” in veritable 
tour de force, such as only Also 
no account of Sauer would be complete which did not em 
the and 
when in the most dazzling and difficult 


RRR 


of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


pianists, 
days have long 


He now 


interpretation of \ppas 


major. 


composition, of which those 


octaves was a 


Sauer is capable of. 


phasize noble just proportions he keeps, even 


f bravura playing 


The Brahms concerto with the 


Gewerbehaus Orchestra, under the direction of Leonid 


Kreutzer, was one of the ripest manifestations of high art 
I & 
Brahms, in 


that could be desired. These concertos of ) 
minor, and the second one in B flat major, have sometimes 
been considered “dry” works; yet Gabrilowitsch soon re 
vealed all their great meaning and their marvelous beau 
ties in such a manner that his playing acted as a flash 
light over a dark scene. It long demonstration 
of noble art, depth of penetration and powerful command, 


with nothing to mar its completeness. Technical mastery 


was one 


1S, of course, a sine qua non, and yet such a mastery as 
that of Gabrilowitsch deserves particular mention. Great 


enthusiasm abounded and no little credit was due to the 


fine direction of the orchestra by Leonid Kreutzer, whos« 
powerful initiative and command soon revealed the mas 
ter. 

nner 
Juliette Wihl 


certainly acquired something in a technical way since 


that she ha 
last 
and there- 


rhe piano recital of showed 


year, but her mechanism is not always reliable, 


fore she is apt to fal] into disaster occasionally, That 
she is gifted is evident, and with more security and re 
liability she may reach a higher level than at her latest 


for which she seemed somewhat unprepared 


the gor d 
Ysaye gave an individual and delightful 


concert, 


Parts of “Carnaval” were very 


interpretation 


of the well worn Bruch concerto in G minor 
nnre 
Charlotte Boerlage-Reyers has a clear, pleasing voice, 


of considerable volume and range, as well as much power 
e aria from Massenet’s 
and P 


in the interpretation, especially in th 
“7a. «OAR the Taubert, 
Raabe, they did not afford her 


for songs of Reifner 


any real opportunity for 
the display of her powers, as they do not rise high above 
yet Sturme, of W the 


and group, and this proved mor 


mediocrity ; “Im Serger, was 


strongest best of the 


telling both as to content and delivery. The singer has an 


unusually attractive personal presence, and was received 
with great warmth, being recalled a number of times 
nae 
As a kind of Christmas the 
voted their last evening in the old year to 


Petri Quartet de 
the works of 
to lead 


festival, 
trahms. These seemed to be chosen with a view 
us from the purely psychical and abstract style of Brahms 
to his brightest, mdst intimate mood, as heard in the merry 
which the cellist, Hans 
Artur Eller, con- 


music of the G major sextet, for 
v. Schuch, the viola player 
tributed their valuable services 

with the F 
the B flat major string quartet 
a pastorale in style, to which the above mentioned sextet 
was added as a close, and which gave the suitable mood 
for the end of the evening. The hall was filled, and after 
their hyper-excellent work out 
frequently and the usual ovation paid to 


and 
Thus the program began 
illowed by 


recognized generally as 


major string quintet, which was f¢ 


the quartet was called 


these excellent 
Dresden ensemble musicians 
nner 

Another trio ensemble has formed here, namely, Severin 
Eisenberger, Paul Wille and Hans v. Schuch. On the 
evening before their first concert, Eisenberger had given 
such a brilliant performance in the Volkssingakademie as 
to arouse unusual enthusiasm, carrying everything before 
him. Yet on this occasion Eisenberger made a more out 
ward than inward effect, something theatrical in 
his manner and style detracted somewhat from the genuine 


while 


value and real depth of the works under discussion, ap 


proaching dangerously near to “playing to the gallery.’ 


Yet, taking the work of this admirable organization as a 


whole, it has proved to be one of the few that is able to 
waken the routined and apathetic concert goer from his 
general lethargic attitude. So enlivening was their per 
formance of such works as the trio, op. 70, of Beethoven, 
ind the trio, op. 6 f Mendelssohn, that one could wish 
heartily for more work of this style, so apt to become 
the victim routine in the somewhat slow and dull at 
mosphere of Dresden’s concert halls. Leon Rains assisted 


tHe seems to be much in demand everywhere now for the 
concert podium, and with right, for his fresh, resonant 
voice, his interpretative power, and the generally finished 


character of his exceptionally fine vocalization merit the 
choice In the Schubert song, Der Tod unc das 
Madchen,” both the singer and Ejisenberger made their 
greatest effort, the latter accompanying with exquisite 
effect. 
nne 

Frau Fleischer-Steche, with the assistance f Paul 
Thiel, from Berlin, gave a Lieder-Abend in the Palmen 
garten before a circle of friends and pupils with som 











marks of success. For some time, and under many difh 
culties, this singer has been trying to win for herself a 
place of honor in the world of art and artists, With 
more or less success, she s appeared in smaller circles 
and towns Thoug me can hardly consider Frau 
lleischer-Steche quite ready for the very trying ordeal of 
appearing before an eclectic public such as that of Drsden 
nor her art quite atured enough for the great master 
pieces of song, such as those of Wagner and Strauss, yet 
he has indisputably studied with seriousness, has a 
jl ired mux and has im the middle and lower registers a 
voice of uncommor ty. It in the high notes where 
the voice fails almost completely What is especially 
worthy f mention is her excellent breath control, het 

rrect phrasing, her general musical intelligence, and her 
ery lear tion Paul hiele played with adequate 
t nd repose interpreting lso with a dignity of 
style that was commendable Herr Pretsch was unabl 
to appear, as announced upon the program, owing to 
onflicting engagement, and Herr Thiele took his place a 
accompanist, not, however, with entire success The 
inger was greeted with appla s 

a 

The Liszt celebrations g nm apace This time it was 

the genial pianist, Severin Fisenberger f the schooi (for 


Leschetikzy 
with that rare spirituality whicl so seldom 


mm less 


merly) of great Liszt sonata 


n B 


minor 
t ay 


but 


inexhaustible 





heard fr penetrating artists 


that such mast¢ry and sucl depth of perception is 


seldom heard This pianist has. besides an 


technic, great powers of interpretation, combined with 


clear and fine musical perceptions, that surely entitle him 


to be placed in the category of the great. Unfortunately 





I ot able to hear the rest of the program 
F Po TER Fri ELI 
Léon Rains Sings in Old Braunschweig. 
Old Braunschweie (Brunswick), one of the art center 


of the Vaderland, enthusiastic 


Léon Rains when the great basso sang there 


extended at greeting to 


last autumn 


Some press opinions follow 














he concert g Royal S Ka ‘ I 
Rains, passed off just t st he ga last winter 
The artist was greeted with great ent mam after each item a 
was presented with a fine laurel wreath At the lose he was cot 
pelled to repeat Strause’ “Der Steinklopfer 
ber of the Dresden Roy Opera, * rted | 
earance, ha hieved great triumy especially 
f Basilio, Sarastro and Mephist 

The great neer has ar mime nse } tage h etrfect as 

ry of Ge in, Engl 1 Ttaliar The aria f “Xerxes” b 
Handel. th elebrat go. the tex fe (“Ombre A de f 

gctabile, cara « ‘ hile ‘ lends itself fa ably 
he slor f beautif ome a woh the HN, aon af the 

ce in all the lliar Tl tems of s - @ character | 
Schubert. 1 P HW. Wolf R. Str eminded us 
then in the te etat f ther f that f tT 1 iwie W 
nd like } Ra ‘ soes te the 4 . 4 _ 
gt and Dopoelgange ‘ ‘ ¥ 
al ‘Feuerreiter Wolf's “W ¢” show lelight 

lly robust humor that ' creative artist might » take t 

art th son “Im Katze smmer ruft man k e Gétter 

| nechweigische I eszeitung. November . 

The fa s basso, I { P self so favor 
bly to Braunschweig by t which he gave here Novem 
her of tast vear that } was ¢ nye lange f sharing the 
fate which befalls so mat anielets wha devote themscives to carry 
2 out, unassisted, en entire 1g T ert the ‘Eng 
echer Hof” was very well attended La KR . a gen 

ne basso, not baritone with an artificially produce lepth. The 
ice is of splendid fullness, strength and volume It hooms out in 


49 

















its two and a half octaves wit an yualed and unusual power 
The singer is able to revel triumphant feeling of this over 
whelming torrent of tone The material is in itself of rare 
charm, and in additi to that, this intelligent artist exactly under 
stanc what concert singing demands He sings lewa phrases nat 
rally and never poses t beh s culture . behir 
S$ Spc r of voic e ft . g ersonality wi 
eep great feeling artis lividualis 
There were two novelties by O. C. Posa t gra He is 
a go-ahead and absolutely modern c ‘ ws everything 
side which might lessen realist effect I} : y any tra 
f < y s work He writes abstruse ha es id has but 
ttle fee g. but there is all the more brainwork and a seeking afte 
sinister 1 extravagant effects I Yellow Flowe f Te sy 
simply repelled me—it was too Gorik like Posa Is written bette 
song “ h he gives us i rea « I this a 
works there is taler i re ‘ We felt ‘ 
ther song w ard I ? l 1 Pfeife rh yt 
the r t erything Ks irs, ma es and mma s 
All this I n Ra He ‘ great ghts D 
t . x heig 5 Ar a 
‘ ve St 6 f I the ' we felt kind f 
i threate ga tl the le f self merit I 
" fe S e f Va His vial | Wa g 
w r Tr? sing was the recipic f great a th 
i » laurel w t f “ he eturned t ks by singing r 
exquisite De t Maide Neuste Nacl € Bra 
schweig, N t ) 
I n Ra be gs those artists w y \ lread 
a the els, but w ! wt n f is¢ a 
f uncial suc s \ t lay evening the neert ft c Eng 
scher Hof was acked and the singer was not on!y overwhelmed 
‘ th stormy ! se b t was the r tent t nanny fl ywers. Ra ' 
sag % ed bass v f 18 compass I 
le registe esr ‘ s of great sonority, while the height has 
t € t The € r ‘ ent ely free t : 
brat 1 dic va t t de ite t Z In a 
t th “ lerf eria especia ubles ti singe 
et d at s, the artist has a well thought 
tyle of singing H R ed } elf to n th sses 
f wonderful gift I tist beg with Hande and close wit 
St 8s Of ¢t by H he fror “Xerxes” know 18 
the Larg t with mos ss. 1 Yer Doppelgings t 
Sch ert th 1 st drew a had x ® icture " 
De Wandere also } rf at r 5 His int eta } 
fl t's D Vit f te thrilling Iw ma v « 
f es a were I Pfeife and “Die Gelhe Blut 
Fig } by O C. Posa Tt ld be almost ssible to esent 
the last named song ir e realistic manner We were extreme 
t ear how ‘ nterpret Hugo Wolf's “Der Feuer 
eit us W had latel hie 1 a great success here in | 
r ! fine work f the most difficult of its k 
Ra eached : zalted level, bot egard to interpreta 
t = we . y th a t ft t was pute d flere t 
Only e thir st h s—Williner bring t the w ls, “Hinterr 
Beree, Hint F Brennt es ir € Muh with a thrilling 
and hatt g, frightening flect Rains, on the 
er ha ' the k riding of “I ter” pre 
f to sing na gt The singer kept to th 
ame high sta tl t F Arbeitsma 
¢ sang i the r ' r 
At the ae f the cor t the great ‘ I 
public would r < tent wit nly one « re (“Lied des St 
klopfers” by Stra and of afte xd eneore reluctant!, 
left the hall.—Braunschweigi Anzeiger, November 2, 19 
oO former ( rt O i Royal Kammersanger, Her 
Léon Rains, gave a al ta November 7 which created a 
very delight When one remember hat Herr Rain 
1s al l art € Z ne ce y idmire the 
great rogress ‘ ’ « the | t cert singing 
The fact that a werful ba ! a fine and beautit 
nissimo (he ed ¢ et's song . a sury 
(ine may say that . great a gate t « cal et 
ging ti , 4 eally 
alty ’ Ar breach r ‘ pit 
Clarence Eddy Has Ill Luck. 

Clarence Eddy left New York on Thursday afterno: 
February 15, on the “Southwestern Limited At 2.30 4.m 
at wheel wa yvered on the car in which he was! 

posing and every ly routes ut and transferred to a 

ther Pullman sleeper Bufta \t Cleveland, the 
ervation ir W ut t for the ume reason, and he 
was four and a half hours late in reaching Indianapolis, 
thereby missing connectior Hie wired Urbana, whe-e 
he was booked for a recital in the evening at Trinity 
M. E. ¢ rch, t 1 the audience until the arrival of the 
train at nine ck. Everything went smoothly until al 
most within the town limits of Urbana, when they were 
held up by a freight train. An automobile was in waiting 


church just 
clock 
sarily postponed until the following 


the 





at the depot and Mr, Ed 
n time to 


The re 


ly was rushed to 


encounter the departing audience at ten 
ital was nece 
i 








evening, and went off without further mishap. There was 
a full use, and Mr. | ddy was tendered a most enti 
Siastic recepti After the concert Mr. Eddy left for 
Cincinnati to pl i engagement with Sirota in that city 

Mr. Eddy w give two special organ recitals at Wana 
maker's, New York n Marcl » and 26, at D 

Isabel Hauser in Recital. 
Isabel Hauser, pianist, and Alexander Saslavsky n 


Orchestra, will 
New y rK, Oh 
the 


certmaster of the New York Symphony 
recitals at the Waldorf-Ast 


March d April 2. At 


give two Tia, 


the evenings of second re 


ital they will be assisted the Saslavsky String Quar 
tet. This is the third season that these two popular artists 
have appeared t gether betore the musical world of New 
York, and all anticipate with pleasure hearing them again. 
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giand, Fet 


Lonpon, Er ary 17, 1912 
the reduction Of the seats at the London Opera 
to theater prices Mr. Hammerstein has been meet- 
1 new and augmented support. Excellent attend- 
nce has been the rule at every performance. These prices 
ean that the best seats in the house can be had for $2.50, 
llery unreserved at 25 cents, while excellent seats 


© Rai 
he amphitheater are but $1. The boxes range from $10 
$25. At the first performance of “Faust,” February 9, 
entire house was sold out, and for the first perform- 
Ihe Barber of Seville,” to be given this evening, 


here not a seat unsold 
zee 


ise can flourish on the support alone of 


But no opera h 
iry theater patronage, a patronage much too precari 
its transient, desultory habits, to meet the myriad 

<penses involyed in the complexity of opera giving 
h the standard be but of a Covent Garden standard 
Mi , money and more money forms the very ether in 
vhich this hyberbole form of musical art lives and breathes 


d has its being The entailments, accoutrements, and 
general paraphernalia that it demands as integral parts of 
t heme of existence mean that a deep sea reservoir 
f funds must be at the disposal of its management, 
hether this management be the one man management, 

I I many men 

nee 
No expense has been spared by Mr. Hammerstein in the 
taging of his repertory; there have been no makeshifts of 
tumes;: everything that goes to the making 
rtistic “picture” has had careful and elaborate at 
n:; the stage management has been masterly and 
rnificently effective; and the individual singers have 
most cases fulfilled their various roles with success and 
tinction \s to the orchestra, it is one of the 
hestras in London. Its personnel is constructed in 
he greater number of the original members of the Thomas 
ham Symphony Orchestra, with whom the tradition of 
Beecham’'s artistic training and right esthetic 
remains a living factor. For one of the best orches- 
nductors that London has had in recent years is 
ynas Beecham 
uaerR,e 

Hints have been given Mr. Hammerstein by press and 
lic that a Moody-Manners success might be his if he 
hed. But with due respect to the Moody-Manners 
ent f ccess, it may safely be affirmed that that is not 
the gen f success that Mr. Hammerstein is anxious to 
m title to. His standard of opera giving merits a dif- 
tandard of support. Besides it is not opera in 


nglish that is needed in London, that is London proper, 


though Kennington and Holloway may find it an interest- 
ing divertissement, particularly when the enunciation is 
intelligently delivered with pure Cockney pronuncial accent 
Opera in English translation makes no appeal to Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s ambition, which is directed to quite a different 
goal, though an English opera, conceived by an English- 
man with word and tone agreeing in their affinities might 
make a very decided appeal. Perhaps has. 
nue 
hough opera is not the highest form of musical art it 
cannot, nevertheless, be omitted from a nation’s musical 
regime (the Covent Garden three months’ lottery cannot 
possibly be seriously considered, though it is said that 
there really is to be six new operas this season) without 
great loss ensuing to that nation’s musical nature, partic- 
ularly in the imaginative and poetical phases of its under- 
standing and appreciation. And to the very emancipated 
and modern English composer who makes a fetish of 
musical obscurantism, a well defined diet of old Italian 
opera would be an excellent antidote 
nme 
Tina Lerner has been filling some English engagements 
this last fortnight. She played with great success two 
groups of solos at the Chappel ballad concert, February 10, 
and has just returned from a re-engagement at Mid- 
dlesboro, and February 14 she played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto at Bournemouth with Dan Godfrey and his or- 
chestra. 
nReR 
In the following listed numbers Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler made her reappearance in England at the Queen’s 
Hall (London), February 9: 
Beethoven 
. Beethoven 
. Beethoven 


Minuet in E flat... weer ‘ 
Chorus of Dancing Dervishes (Ruins of Athens) 
Turkish March (Ruins of Athens) 


PES enesics wes sas , Schumann 
TeeCete coves. ‘ : .. Schumann 
DE GF RPP Per rere ee Prre rer ert Chopin 
Rhapsodie, op. 119, No Geer rere etm ewer eresr es eresseeseeees Brahms 
Danse Negre ...... ‘ Cyril Scott 
Pe B06. By. bak wee bande tas veins Mahe neevecneeehn Liszt 
Hark, Hark, the Lark ..Schubert 
The Erl King..... Schubert 


Mrs. Zeisler still produces the same beautiful quality 
of tone that long ago helped to make her famous. Its 
lovely singing quality and changing color is a beauty all in 
itself. In the Schumann “Papillons” this sense of tone 
coloring gave a distinctive charm to the set, as again in 
the Chopin “Marche Funebre,” and also in the opening 
number, the Beethoven minuet in E flat. In the Schumann 
toccata, and the Beethoven chorus of dancing dervishes 
and Turkish march, the same wonderful tone production 
in a myriad gradation and well conceived tonal climaxes 
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at once established Mrs. Zeisler’s standing with her Eng- 
lish audience. When in the Chopin sonata she gave her 
own individualized reading one felt the individuality of 
the charm and realized that the pianist identified herself 
so thoroughly with the work that it was truly a very per- 
fect example of the subjective genre of conception and 
delineation. In the concluding Schubert number, the 
“Erl-King,”’ and especially “Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ Mrs. 
Zeisler received an ovation from her audience in acknowl- 
edgment of the exquisite tonal chatm and delicacy of 
touch. As a discriminating pianist and one possessing in 
a highly developed degree all the gifts of the virtuoso, 
Mrs. Zeisler stands unrivaled. 


RRR 

Mr. Hammerstein will soon have completed the five 
months of opera as originally planned by him. What he 
needs is the support of a much larger number of music 
lovers. And he needs the prestige and support of roy- 
alty, the nobility and the wealthy “upper classes.” The 
question is, do they (all or in part) think they need 
Mr. Hammerstein? Evidently not. When they are so- 
journing in London they have dear old Covent Garden. 
Why should they support opera in the months they are 
not here? Of course they really do need exactly what 
the London Opera House stands for—a new, fresh, clean, 
hyg'enic place wherein comfortably to ensconce themselves 
to listen to the mocking-birds, and incidentally see and be 
seen, even if but for the three months’ season. However, 
speculation is useless and platitudes are plentiful. But 
it will be very interesting to observe the unfolding of the 
new opera house's destiny and the London career of Oscar 
Hammerstein, who has entered where angels, certainly 
those of the esoteric circle, would surely fear to tread. 


Oscar Strauss, of “Chocolate Soldier” fame, and other 
musical bonbons, began a short engagement this week at 
the Coliseum, as the conductor of an orchestra he brought 
here with him from Vienna. He is an interesting per- 
sonality until he begins to lead his band, when, like many 
another good composer, he proves himself a bad conduc- 
tor, and interest is dissipated. And his orchestra (or 
band) is far below the standard of London’s numerous 
Music Hall orchestras which are the best of their kind 
in Europe. 

nere”e 

At the seventh concert of this season’s series of London 
symphony concerts the program was constructed of the 
Brahms “Tragic” overture; the Saint-Saéns G minor con- 
certo, played by Jules Wertheim, pianist; Joseph Hoi- 
brooke’s symphonic poem, “The Raven,” and the Schu- 
mann No. 2 symphony, in C. Much interest attached to 
Mr. Holbrooke’s composition. It was originally produced 
at the Crystal Palace in 1900, since when the composer 
has revised his score and the reading last Monday night 
was the first of this revised version. It may be called an 
illustration of the famous poem by Edgar Allan Poe, ex- 
tracts from which are written over portions of the score. 
The work opens with a very finely conceived solo for the 
double basses, in unison. marked largo molto sostenuto, 
and the opening lines of the poem, “Once upon a mid- 
night dreary, while I pondered weak and weary,” etc.. 
are written above the staves. Throughout the work there 
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is all the evidence of the masterly technician, and what Brola will return to London with the Quinlan Opera three Bs—Bach, Brahms and Beethoven represented on 

















may be frankly stated as of greater value than this mas- Company. the program by the mass in F, the rhapsody for contralto, 
terly technic is the presence of a decided xsthetic quality, nae solo and male chorus, and the “Missa Solemnis,” respec 
that rare, unanalyzable but appreciable attribute of art, rhe interesting announcement is made that Thomas tively. An ambitious program, carried through with great 
which, when absent leaves the best technic in the world Beecham will give a series of orchestral concerts, the pro success. The chorus proved its perfect knowledge of the 
only the best technic but distinguished by nothing greater grams constructed of French and Italian music of the great mass in D and a technical proficiency beyond re 
At this same concert Jules Wertheim’s finished artistry eighteenth century, at Aeolian Hall, begmning Febru proach Perceval Allen, as the soprano soloist in this 
found grateful expression in the interpretation he deliv- iry 24. The orchestral numbers of the first program are extremely difhcult work, scored a great triumph. It 5 
ered of the Saint-Saéns concerto. But as Mr. Werthem Overture, “La Chasse du jeune Henri,” by Méhul; also doubtful if there is another soprano in Eng! who can 
is the composer of some excellent works for piano and his overture, “Le Trésor supposé ballet music from sing this part, whi n the gher altitudes above 
orchestra one was disappointed in not hearing one of them. Gretry’s “Zemire and Azor”; adagio in A major and the stave throughout its ny res and d inds so 
He is of the few pianists who produce a piano tone of  allegretto in G major, by Mozart; Cherubini’s “Medée” great a breath support and sustained tone withal And 
quality, and his tone and phrasing of the andante were overture; overture in D major, by Boccherini; and Cima- the lovely quality of Miss Allen’s voice in these higher 
both characteristics that claimed immediate attention rosa’s overture to “I] Matrimonio Segret notes, as well as in her fine middle register, imparted the 
And in the allegro and the finale presto, both of which nner note of distinction the music of t mass in D must give 
movements are but child’s play for the mature pianist, the Mark Hambourg gave an interesting recital at Queen’s forth through the soprano part ffer a marred ba 
artist infused a certain personal charm and won great ap Hall, February 17. His program included the opus 26, ince Gwiadys Roberts, ntralto, prov verself a ster 
plause from his audience, responding to the repeated de Beethoven sonata, the Chopin B minor sonata, a group _ ling artist also e tenor and bass parts were assigned 
mands for an encore with the Chopin etude No. 3, opus 25 of modern French compositions, also a Liszt group. M Haigh Jackson and William Wait The London Sym 
nRne Hambourg attracted one of the few large audiences of phony Orchestra assisted 
Felice Lyne made her first appearance as Marguerite ir the season, and was recalled many times most enthusi nue 
“Faust,” February 9. In this role she was the ideal type,  astically. His wonderful technical command remains : 
physically, though the music of the role is not, in its es impaired and as impressive as ever An Englis composer of great talent and a pianist 
sentially lyric character, so well suited to the young sing i excenem See is York Bowen, who gave a recital at 
er’s natural vocal gifts. Orville Harrold, as Faust, gave \t a recent private concert given at the Knightsbridge \eolian Hall, February 10 Besides playing the S« 
a finished performance, vocally and histrionically. Palace Hotel, Isoline Harvey, a young violinist of much ies OOS minor, ty tle sonatas by Scarlatt 
neuer talent, a pupil of Sevcik, and in composition and harmony : Manne, tw comp = $ y | rnest Schelling, tw r 
“Elijah” as an opera, reinforced by adapted music from f Theodore Holland, played several numbers with excel Balfour Gare anaedy d the M cowski concert study in G 
other works by Mendelssohn, will be given its first lent conception and musical feeling, including a composi it, Mr. Bowen added a gt . 1s wn works 
operatic hearing by the Moody-Manners Opera Company, tion of her own. Miss Harvey has played on the Con ade ares le, Caprice, reverie, arabesque and concert study 
at Liverpool, February 21 rhe first scene of Act I is tinent with success and has received many glowing trib Though he has something to say and says it well, there is, 
represented as “on a desolate plain outside Gilead’; the utes from connoisseurs of violin playing At this same - cee er — Of Bie 0 mpositions, the over elaboration 
second scene is “the widow’s cottage at Zaraphath”; concert Irene St. Clair, contralto, sang several French the polysyllabic musical thought and hypermetrical musica 
Act II, “outside the temple of Baal, on Mount Carmel” songs with sympathetic thought and excellent diction senene Imaginat n there is a plenty t it vanes t 
first scene in Act III, “on Mount Carme econd scene, Miss St. Clair has made a special study of French song ward tx ow - e loses the main thread of 
“the wilderness of Beersheba literature of the more modern period, and has had the ad purpose 8% too Otten m the supet is meshwork tl 
, toes not impr t wn ecessity But, 1 erthe s 


nee vantage of personal study with many of the authors 
nee there 1s a distinction, an admiration for melodic line, and 








Chree piano recitals and an orchestral concert with th eo Hy AS a freshness of thought "oM ~ moceition 
. j : = _ ntonio de Grassi again pro his ability and con 
London Symphony Orchestra, George Henschel conduct Re eng sangha ; ee the concert study and reverie, part rly, revealing the 
oa at nabeait ianist | mand of both the technic of violin playing and the techni : / s, — _ 
ing, will serve to introduce the Australian pianist and sadlienniin dimeninnemlas 
>crK 1 { composition at his recital z ian H bruat 5 ‘ ‘ . 
composer, F. S. Kelly. Mr. Kelly is no stranger to tame, mposition at his recital at Aeolian Hall, Fe ary I ear 
: ’ Mr >» Grassi was assi by Charito : eisiatad neal 
though in quite another sort of enterprise. Mr. Kelly ts r. de Grassi was assisted by irlton Keith, pianist 
seryl ‘cman, soprano ho sang a group of song (he first in ti er { ' te t 
a great sculler. In 1903 he won the amateur champion Beryl Freeman, soprano, who sang a group ngs h n the seri three er g i 
or , ' ( Scott, accompanied by composet M le Gra etri the , : ‘ 
ship of Great Britain, and in 1905 he won the Diamond yril Scott, accompanied the compos : : gon | i p was that February 10 
~ : } ’ " me produces a fine, resonant ton tits bow arm is su id the se nd ar thir ort 
Sculls at Henley, in a time which still stands as a record » : s . ‘ wa ‘ ‘ eg 1 | , ) 
. ‘ , , eo aa firm and his phrasing ways intelligent and artist His nd x Mr et , ' - , . 
In 1908 he was of the Leander eight which beat the : para ilwa ‘ id 29 ir. | Te eG ype 
. , ’ ' progran i hursday last was nstructed of t Schu ram—tl tw tnt : ‘ pe , : 
Belgians in the Henley Olympic regatta And in musi ' _ Thursday | , 63 : at e tw t f k It wa 
, Taset , , ‘ : mann second sonata for violin an no, the Gla now mp | t ear i ‘ f ‘ the 
he has won the Nettleship musical scholarship at Oxford , es et i was Ba 
¢ ; ’ oncerto in A minor, 4S kowsky-Sarasat { tart toccata it , ‘ —~ ad 1, 1 
and has studied four years with Herr Engesser, of Frank . , . n ( Li Chapelle de Guillau 
. . tI rnst Otello fantasia m is OW prelude at el Ay ] , W allens T nes ‘ Di ll 
fort, besides having played with much success in Aus . oe , ' ' ; \u Wal t " ale \ bx 
, , rzo, still in manuscript his latter work of his, fot ire ' . . 
tralia. Much interest is evinced in his London debut mixed » still 1 shins This latter > . c Orag Vallee Obermann gloguc 
RRR he has written many compositions, is essentially violinists Le mal du p: es Cloch le Genbwe The 
WI | | ; % ani sane t iS &@ magnificent study, and has no little charn Phe following Weber aml + eth Min “d ales 
é $s ccome an annual spring tot opera co | : ‘ } 
we .38 BOW — o : “ : i : 8 I mposer-violinist played it with dash and brilhancy, sur wsitions. had to be ssed is Winks oa © elses 
pany, and one of unquestioned excellence, is the Denhot Ti : : 
=e : 138 Hull wunting ali dithcuities and retaining his accurate intona noisy pi st t . nd. t - . a 
( Ope an uch opens its season at ull, 
rand pera Company, which ope ts sea i ora ittenibons a prod : ) 
February 26, with a performance of “The Mastersinger, ree | 
" hel . ' ° t ‘ \ nt F ‘ it we vhet 
‘ all the operas are sung in English Ihe tour this : ; ; 
with, | iud I 7 H 1] I |, Edint ! Rhoda Simpson very talented violinist, pupil of Hans 1 pianist wishes play n i pian 
+ ll include the towns of Hull, Liverpool, Edinburgh, . . 
year wi « € é s ! ry ’ 8 Sitt, of Leipsic, will assist in the reviewing of London's simo without the ft | ind only put foot on that 
: t £ 3 Glasgow, and the repertory, be . . , 
ae aa ind Gla et > ’ I musical life over the grand season Miss Simpson ha edal { me ae My ae ly ae eae 
s “The Mastersinger,” which will be given twice, are . 
side rhe fastersings I = Isold S yy had quite some experience in writing, pro and con, as she le Pélerinage” in its entirety at ' 
two performances of “I ristan and Isolde,’ two ot he : 
formerly assisted the Leipsic correspondent of Tue Mt 
Flying Dutchman,” Gluck’s “Orpheus,” once, and two : ; ' . a a 
7 Ses 4 sicAL Courter, when she was a student with Protessor ; a :; 
performances of “Elektra,” to which Mr. Denhof has g,,, Fin felinel A a ODORS NE OER Sergei Tarnowsky, the R u ve the last of 
Pe} | iT nioOwing eve 5 lave eceiv ec at 
secured the English rights. For the conducting of “Elek this past week: “On Friday, February 9, © secet interest ' i , ry 1 Mr. Tat 
a.” F. Cortole a conductor from the Munich Opera, nowsky 18 a more interesting pian le pla with me 
sins ! Cortolezis, a < duc ; iu + ing and instructive program was present d at Leighton . 
has been spe cially engaged For the conducting of all the Toons ae rtist pupil € Lewrence Ati ’ ly rehinement, and is n ent wih ‘ es t iv forte 
, on tlouse by the artist pupils o awren kinsor lhe 
other operas Michael Balling has been re-engaged. The haniiihted: atl wane welt Ged dlls -vesrescutdtie: lis program riety of ‘ 
' eautiful studios re illed wit presentati a 
orchestra numbers sixty-five men, the chorus one hundred, ety and. musical folk. and rming buffet supper w works; the first was misce cous: the nd all Russia 
. cl and usfal ik, and a charming ifte per v 
F alle f “nty-f tesides Perceval n ho 1 group by Seria ' ke nail 
and a ballet of twenty-four. Besides Perceval Allen, wh served in the intermission The artistic standard in « | k ea a . 
: .: = Se » principals are as follo . : : . . nat wsky nd tw n et Liapounofi “ 
will sing Isolde and § enta, the principals are as f OWES anon thecushant the evening attested [i unebletakabl i | 
Francis Maclennan, Florence Easton, Marie Brema, 9 on one iii iain el ile Biliineiete “ieee the s most successful program, the st musical and most 
‘2 nanner to tne iportans 0 t n ( TK, } - ‘ 
4 , t Joris ‘oodall oni Sei ate nder , : : ntelligible The third recit was als ry well olave 
Kirkby Lunn, Doris Woodall, Toni Seiter, Kate And most prominent characteristics of which are a natural at 


son, Edith Evans, Gleeson White, Alice Wilna, Edith ‘+ the works being fr é Fren ' fw 


even voice production (a rare thing), perfect diction, and 








Clegg and Margaret Morri Thomas Meux, Frederi n atelligent grasp of that » little underst od aspect of ow seni . ny ase ~ ~ ty In the fourth, 
Austin, Robert Radford, Frederic Ranalow, Maurice oii delim then: Mnmidee Dales. Tn a. aan Of und specially the fift i . ntirely ( ae 
D’Oisly, Charles Knowles, Charles Victor, Julien Henry ¢... Voices Doris Woodall claims chief attention. She is ealed his lin tation ginat ind poetic thought 
and Gaston Sargeant, the latter engaged for the role of a true lieder singer, displaying a high and mature intell and =feeling I . ummot 1 p nus ‘ 
King Mark, in “Tristan and Isolde” and for the two bari sence. tomether with @ beautiful: vocal organ, great ¢2 Chopin, anyway aying is of the seri kind an 
tone roles in “Elektra.” pressive powers, and absolute tonal control Her piat e€ 18 no doubt a vet m lan 

x8 & and pianissimo passages were the final testimony to her : Kat 

The many American friends of Jeanne Bréla, the fine art. Though not so highly developed artistically on 

soprano, daughter of General Brooks, of the United States Madame Woodall, Audrey Edmonds possesses a really r¢ Riheldaffer at Brownsville, Pa. 
Army, will be delighted to hear of her continued great’ markable contralto, of purity and resonance; it is a voice isis Undebiiamn: (ta). Mamiiae ase PUR 
success with the Quinlan Opera Company, which has now that lingers in the memory, and may be saul to have ng to say of Grace Hall Riheldaffer ecent appearance at 
arrived at South Africa Miss Bréla sang Minnie, in future Of the other artists on this program Davi “aca: "E™ 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” at the first performance Brooks has great gift dded to a rich suavity of tone he Papas 
at Liverpool last October, winning the endorsement not exhibits fluency of coloring and expressi Miss Jurca Page al ae S ’ 1, 
alone of her audience, but of the composer, who was und Mr. Wood both have excellent voices and sang well corteans ti eee ae tt : ; ror ges 
present on the occasion Miss Brola made her first Vera Poppe, the assisting cellist, showed a broadness of a of the content hon 6 the 1 P re lap 
appearance in Italian opera at La Scala, in 1910, creating tone and conception almost masculine, but except in the ‘race Hall Riheldaffer, the well known Pittsbury ra " 
the part of Daphne, in the opera of “Rhea,” by the com- Bach aria, where her cantilene was very beautiful, her eae + fa ast “ em . — _ 


poser Sammaro, a protégé of the Sonzogno publishing playing was absolutely marred by a roughness and 





house. Miss Bréla had the honor of being the only brusqueness of attack that was almost physically painful t whe 
American girl, and only English speaking singer, to have to the ear. Her technic is well developed, and with this ¢ appla R fer acquiesced 
made her debut at La Scala without preliminary appear fault corrected she should have good succes . 7 - Suey 
ances in the smaller towns. Not alone has she sung most nne wet ie > ae o m 
of the principal roles of Italian grand opera. but she has The third concert this season of the London Choral and the audience » for ti sree 


no less than e¢ ghteen in French at her command Miss Society. Arthur Fagge, conductor, was devoted to the assembled in the sor 
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Leiesic, February 7, 1912. 

lhe teenth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur 
Niiscl id program only of Richard Wagner over- 
ure rchestral and vocal excerpts. With the basso, 
Fritz Feinhals, as soloist, there were the overture and 
t rom “The Flying Dutchman”; the “Siegfried 

the “Fa overture; the third act vorspiel and 
lat Sat nonoloeue from “Die Meistersinger”; the 
Waldweben from “Siegfried” and “Wotan’s Abschied 
nd Feuerzauber,” from “Die Walkure rhough an or- 
hestra program without some symphonic movements 


strange affair, the great beauty of all the above 
cerpts and Nikisch’s inspired reading of them were suff- 
interest. Feinhals was in splendid voice and 
he ng in commanding style throughout. The public may 
be reminded again that Nikisch learned his Wagner at first 
as first violin in the Vienna Royal Opera 


to hold 


and—that is, 


where he and Emil Paur were comrades at the same stand, 
The frequent playing of the Wagner operas there fur- 
ntimate 


. , he 
nished an and practical acquaintance with the 


works which many months or years of other study could 
not replace lhe Gewandhaus public welcomed the above 
program with great enthusiasm, as 1s its custom 
nner, 

lhe sixth and last orchestral concert of the Musikalische 
Gesellschaft under Dr. Goéhler had two soloists in a pto- 
gram of Beethoven and Brahms, The Brahms rhapsody, 
p. 53, was given by contralto Agnes Leydhecker, a vol- 
inteer male chorus, and orchestra; Concertmaster Adolt 
Schiering, of the Altenburg Orchestra, played both of the 
Beethoven violin romanzas with orchestra; Miss Leyd- 
ecker gave the Brahms “Ernste Gesinge,” accompanied 
y Dr. Gobler, and the concert concluded with the 
Kroica” symphony. The evening was one of great enjoy- 
ment through capable and dignified art in the several 
branches represented. Dr. Gohler is a musician whose en- 


tire nature it is to seek for clear, plain setting out of the 


musical forms His giving of the “Eroica” symphony 
represented a good manner of interpretation for Bee- 
thoven, combining a great deal of rhythmic energy with 
the usual needful nuance Che Musikalische Gesellschaft 
announces its intention to continue its concerts, and in 
vites subscriptions to six concerts for the season 1912-13 

nner 
Rudolph Gan Leipsic recital brought the Liszt-Bach 
“Weinen Klagen variations, the Beethoven “Appas- 
ionata Sonata,” the Chopin F minor fantasia, two Chopin- 
Liszt transcriptions, the Chopin C sharp minor scherzo, 
1 prelude ind a serenade by Blanchet, Ganz’s own 
Marche fantastique,” “Melodie” and “Etude Caprice,” and 
Liszt’s “Rakoczy” march, Just as it is impossible for Ar- 
thur Nikisch to conduct a Beethoven or a Brahms sym- 
phony without throwing everything else into a state of 
eclipse, so is it difficult for Ganz to play the Beethoven 
‘Appassionata” sonata without endangering the interests 
of all other composers represented during the evening. 
lo all musicians who are mature enough to differentiate 
eal music and make believe music, the Ganz interpreta- 
m of the “Appassionata’” sonata must seem an achievc- 
ment particularly sincere and noble and beautiful. It is 
ne of the Kohinoors of our twentieth century musicai 
fe, and the interpretation should be held as a model for 
ll artists whose natures may at all adapt themselves to 
e same style. Mr. Ganz has also grown into a fine sym- 
y with Chopin, and especially the rugged fantasia and 
‘ e! were beautifully played in the Leipsic recital 
¢ artist wn compositions interested steadily through 
tality of t themes and most careful composing 

ra 

nner 
| correspondent of this paper was in Zeitz 
( une Schnitzer play the Schumann piano 
vith the City Orchests nder Music Director 
the prograt egan wit very fine and careful 
e M irt it symphony, with the well 
wt é Besides this and the Schumann concerto, 
ere were the “Leonora No. 3” overture; the Schumann 
Car Miss Schnitzer, and the Wagner 
IN < ul The reg ar men of the Zeitz Orches 
tra id the help i a dozen trom the City Orchestra iu 
Gera l concert proved to be one of those rare occa- 
ns Ww everyt came out according to wish Che 
acoustic properties of the hall were perfect, the tone 
f the piano was in extraordinarily fine relation to the or- 
iestral body, and very beautiful playing of solo oboe and 
solo clarinet enhanced the general effect in the giving of 
1c concerto, Lesnau accompanied with great care and 


still the chief value of the performance lay 


Miss 


precision, and 


the unusual musicianship of Schnitzer. Though 


e may produce a most ponderous tone if she wishes, 
was not a single note or chord which threatened 
fect balance between soloist and orchestra. In all 


LEIPS#E @/ 


* 


passages of melody playing with melodic writing for the 
obligato stringed instruments, she vied with them for 
beauty of tone, which she secured purely by the character 
of the touch rather than by aid of the pedal. Thus one 
could go on indefinitely relating these incidents of the 
highest ideals of moderation and musicianship which she 
followed instead of senseless striving for external effects. 
Finally, one must conclude that there will not be an artist 
before the public whose nature and pianistic equipment 
may combine to play the Schumann concerto more music- 
ally than she. Her entire performance was in fullest cor- 
roboration of all those impressions noted during her three 
Leipsic recitals of last November, when she was seen to 
class with the few of the world’s greatest 


be in very 


pianists, 
nre 

The three act operetta, “Der lila Domino,” by Charles 
Cuivillier, was given first rendition on any stage at the 
The work was cordially re- 
ceived from the very first act. The beginning of the plot 
threatened to show several shopworn motives, particularly 
the masked ball, but the play was promptly got out again 
on other lines. Then there was a plan of much marry- 
ing for money, and that was greatly relieved by the very 
sympathetic role of a Hungarian band leader, who fur- 
nished fine comedy while helping to develop the story. 
The music never reached great intensity, even as operetta 
music, but it was reasonably unconventional and a. num- 
ber of pleasing ensembles and solo numbers were in- 
cluded. The publishers of the work went about the ex- 
ploitation with unusual energy, and saw to it that atten- 
tion was called throughout Europe. 

RRR, 

A song recital by contralto Anna Graeve brought seven- 
Schubert, Brahms, Ed Behm and 
The singer created a most favorable impression, 
musical attrib- 
always easy of 


old City Theater in Leipsic. 


teen selections by 
Strauss. 
with a valuable voice and distinguishing 
utes. As yet the voluminous voice is not 
control, but with so much talent one expects the artist 
finally to the of all her vocal 
resources 3ehm accompanist, but the 
group of his songs could not be heard for this report. 


The Leipsic pianist, Telemaque Lambrino, gave a Schu- 


right 
was 


come into use 


Composer 


mann recital embracing the G minor sonata, the “Carna- 


nal,” the “Fantasiestiick” and the “Symphonic 
Etudes.” Every year marks distinct gain in the playing 
of this gifted artist. The one main point in which he 


needs to gain is also the one in which he shows improve- 
ment, and that is toward greater clarity for the inner 
harmonic lines and leading. Lambrino’s recitals are of 
the few that are given without a free list. The paid 
attendance thus gains each year. The popular success 
always has been pronounced, so on this occasion there 
were, as usual, many additions to the program. 
RRR 

At a recent weekly class musicale in the home of Mrs. 
Carl 
women under Mrs 
of Los Angeles, 


Alves, the program was sung by four of the young 
Alves’ care. Contralto Mary Carter, 
sang Wolf's “Heimweh.”  Berlioz’s 
“L’ Absence” Mary Turner Salter’s “The Cry of 
Rachel.” Soprano Josevhine Schindler, of New York, 
sang the entire part of Woglinde, from “Die Gétterdim- 
Contralto Lehre Dantzler, of Texas, gave the 
“Mainacht,” “Rotschaft” and “O, _ liebliche 
and “O Rest in the Lord.” from “Elijah.” 
Mary Tiltman, of London. sane Schubert’s 
“Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh” and Micaela’s aria, from 
* Except in the case of Mrs. Schindler, these 


and 


merung.” 
Brahms 
Wangen” 
Soprano 


“Carmen.” 
voices are all in a fine state of training, and in every case 
the voice is of beautiful quality. Mrs. Schindler’s voice 
had once undergone serious strain, and it has required 
some seasons to attain condition again 


zee, 
The annual public examination performances of the 
Leipsic Conservatory are in progress, the programs be- 


ginning at 6 o'clock on Fridav evenings. also sometimes 
on Tuesday evenings. On account of the large number 
of candidates scheduled to annear, there will he twelve of 
these so called “Priifunes” necessarv. Thev will he re- 


viewed for this correspondence in two summaries. each 

of six programs Evcene E. Srurson 

Ree 
Later Leipsic News. 

Tereste Fehrs . onee 
The seventeenth Gewardhaus proeram, under Arthur 
Nikisch, is of older ond modern French music. There 
are the Cherubini “Wassertriger” overture: a soprano 


recitative and aria from Gluck’s “Tnhigenie anf Tauris.” 
sune by Pauline Doralda: three archestral nocturnes bv 
Debussy, the last number with sixteen female voices: a 
soprano recitative and aria from Massenet’s “Thais,” and 


tT 
the first three movements from the Berlioz dramatic sym- 
phony, “Romeo and Juliet.” It may be that the Gluck 
excerpt represents the broadest music of this program. 
At any rate, Madame Donalda gives it in broad and 
polished style, generally in beautiful vocalism, though the 
highest tones are a bit shrill. The Cherubini music still 
shows pronounced influence of Mozart. The Berlioz 
movements hold their vitality well, and furnish much 
comfortable enjoyment in the vivid reading by Nikisch. 
The Debussy nocturnes, with German titles of “Gewélk,” 
“Feste” and “Sirenen,” are fine examples of this com- 
poser’s every day art as maker of musica! mood pictures. 
If the Debussy compositions, especially piano pieces, are 
nearly all in the manner of miniatures, it is because the 
composer has only a small though beautiful message to 
convey. In this third orchestral nocturne, called “Sirenen,” 
he has written material to play for twelve minutes, but 
his forces are nearly allowed to fall apart before the 
movement comes to a close. Some of the knowing Rus- 
sians likewise blame Rachmaninoff for composing his 
“Toteninsel” to play for upward of a half hour in mate- 
rial better designed for treatment in some short form. 
Whatever may be the exact artistic size of the Debussy 
music, there will not be a conductor who has a finer fancy 
or a finer hand for their presentation than has Arthur 
Nikisch. 
Rar 
While hearing the first and third movements of the 
Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet” symphony one falls into 
reflection on the great simplicity of melodic discourse, as 
found in works by various composers. Some of the most 
beautiful melody in this work hovers around three or 
four tones. Beethoven built a ensemble in 
as small means. So did Wagner write 
much melody on one chord in a long episode of the 
“Lohengrin” first act; also proriouncedly in “Parsifal.” 
Strauss wrote ecstatic music to play for many minutes in 
the earlier part of “Salome,” the main melodic voice 
rambling among three tones. Also the youthful Korngold 
sometimes composed persistently on as few notes in his 
pantomime of the “Schneemann.”” In nearly all of these 
instances from the various compositions the melody writ- 
ing is on the tonic chord, the third and fifth having many 
times more importance than the keynote. 
nRe 
The annual winter concert of the Lehrergesangverein, 
under Hans Sitt, also marked the society’s thirty-sixth 
year completed. The works for male chorus were the 
Cornelius “Requiem,” Bleyle’s “Vereinsamt,” Berger's 
“Pharao,” Cornelius’ “O Venus,” H. Hutter’s “Wald- 
miihle,” a minnelied of the year 1240, by A. de la Hale, 
Th. Morley’s dance song, “Fire, Fire” (1604), and Her- 
mann Kogler’s new “Deutschland sei wach.” The soprano 
Irma Teroani, of the Dresden Opera, sang a “Le Cid” 
aria and songs by Wagner, Ernst Dohnanyi’s “So figt 
sich Blit’ an Bliitezeit” and “Der Lenzhusar”; also the 
“Habanera,” from “Carmen.” The Lehrergesangverein is 
a body of cultured men who sing always in fine musical 
quality in the fine leading by Sitt. Fraulein Teroani sang 
well, but her voice shows to better advantage with orches- 
tra. The two Dohnanyi songs are of only medium worth, 
in keeping with all the works ever turned out by that 
gifted pianist. The male chorus by Kégler was 
heartily received, partly because of its patriotic text and 
partly because of its innate energy. 
eae 
Ignaz Friedman's second piano recital included the 
Busoni setting of the Bach chaconne, seven selections by 
Chopin, the Brzezinski “Weihnachten in Polen” as _pre- 
lude and fugue, Friedman's own passacaglia, the Albeniz 
“Triana,” Joseph Suk’s minuet from a suite, Debussy's 
“Soirée dans Granada” and the Brahms-Paganini varia- 
tions. The artist was especially well disposed, his great 
teclinic coming into full evidence during the evening. 
His own passacaglia, on a sombre, reflective theme, kept 
interest through good composing in highly modern har- 
monic and melodic content. One of its several variations 
supplied opportunity to show the composer's great man- 
ner as performing virtuoso. The Brzezinski prelude and 
fugue are from a set of six brought out last year and 
published in Krakau. They are of beautiful music in 
plain melodic means and most commendable type of writ- 
ing. The Suk minuet has value in some half Slavonic 
character and agreeable melodic quality, as of old song. 
nner 
The song recital by Lotte Kreisler had twenty-one selec- 
tions by Th. Raillard, L. Langhans, B. Bock, A. Hofft, R 
Wetz, and five by Hugo Wolf. Of the group, heard for 
this report, the seven by Bock had practical and musical 
value, those by Hofft and Wetz far less. The titles of the 
Bock songs were “Allerseelen,” “Ueben den Bergen,” 
Die alte Linde,” “Im Sommer,” “In der Schmiede,” 
“Facherlied” and “Ich weiss einen Namen.” Though the 
harmonic and melodic means used in these songs are of 
plainest texture, the composer has had a strong enough 
head to lend individuality to every song. This he achieved 
by finding some definite rhythmic figure or figures as ac- 
companiment for each. Thus it is only in the last of the 


heavenly 


“Fidelio” with 


new 
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above group, “Ich weiss einen Namen,” that he has fallen 
under the influence of any other composer 
1 
vocalist; her voice sometimes betrayed poor usage 


Rene 


The fourth concert by the Rebner String Quartet, with 
pianist Carl Friedberg, brought the Haydn E flat quartet, 
op. 33; the Schubert B flat piano trio, op. gg, and the 
Schumann A major quartet, 


Fraulein 


Kreisler showed far better qualities as musician than as 





op. 41 [he artists gave very 
great pleasure again through very perfect ensemble and 
great warmth and _ sincerity The quartet of Rebner, 
Davisson, Notterer and Hegar possesses a remarkably 
fine set of instruments, including a Stradivarius cello, 
which Hegar continually plays in splendid musical quality 
Friedberg is a master musician, with whom all musicians 
enjoy playing chamber music. 


a 


rhe Italian soprano, Ebe Colombo, gave an interesting 
program of five old Italian arias, five old French chan 
sons, four songs by Schubert and Brahms, and four by 
Sgambati. The Italians represented were Marcello, Cesti, 
Scarlatti, Paesiello and Durante [he artist is a person 
of fine nature and musical maturity, possessor of a very 
smal] but beautiful voice. Her vocalization seemed agree 
able in the first two program groups, but in the third 
group she sang badly out of tune. This was plainly some 
fault of breathing or vocalization, and a matter entirely 


beyond control of the ear, which was not at all at fault. 


nea g 
he second recital by the tenor, Anton Burger, was a 
Schubert-Schumann program Though the artist had 
many agreeable traits and accomplishments as musician, 
his voice was a very imperfect medium of expression, so 
The ef 
fect was much too frequent to allow enjoyment of the 


that every high tone sounded about as falsetto. 


recital 
nae 


Pianist Friedrich Wilhelm Keitel gave a recital begun 
with the W. Friedemann Bach D minor 
followed by works of Chopin, Kamillo Horn, Liszt and 

but it In- 


organ concerto, 


Schulz-Evler. The artist's work is still uneven, 
dicates a good deal of talent and a good deal of accom 
plishment. 
evidence. The main deficiency is in the matter of dynam 


Very good technic and tone are already in 


ics and general relief 
zune 


The Italian pianist, Maria Carreras, played a large re 
cital to include the Beethoven sonata in C major, op. 2, 
the Schubert C major fantasie, op. 15, four selections by 
Chopin, four Kirgic sketches by Michael von Zadora, a 
Liszt sonetto “Petrarca” and the tenth rhapsody. Clear 
technic and fine tone generally characterized the playing 
There was much uneven merit in the interpretations, 
though some were highly enjoyable. Nevertheless the 
artist comes near being one to attract attention through 
brilliant technical means. She was rewarded by great 
popular approval The four Kirgic sketches by Zadora 
are beautiful music in seemingly close following of the 
Debussy methods in melody, harmony, phrase manner 
and scope, the four requiring a total of eight minutes to 
play. It will probably interest Debussy to learn that, ac 
cording to this report, he has been writing Kirgic sketches 
Evcene E 


all along. SIMPSON 





StojowsHi in New York and Pittsburgh. 


Sigismond Stojow ski, the Polish pianist-composer, is 
having his usual success this winter. His playing affords 
the mass of students and younger pianists the greatest in- 
struction and uplift The following notices refer to an 


orchestral concert in Pittsburgh and a chamber concert in 


New York: 

Mr. Stojowski's efficiency as a pianist is too well know ere 
need comment Mr. Argiewicz is a local linist, and ging fr 
his excellent playing heard last evening he should ake e fre 
quent public appearances 

The ensemble playing of the two artists was admirable tone 
and technic The qualities of its style were in accord with the 
scholarly demands made by the deliver f chamber music, while 


its general spirit gave the impression of a harmonious 
on the part of the performers 


The well merited interest and consideration given the recital 


an audience that filled the hall to its utmost seating capaci 
good promise for the remaining two of the series New York Sun 
February 20, 1912 





The sickness of Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, wi 


cancel her engagement here, was a great disappointment to her many 


friends and admirers, but it brought to the city for the first time 
Sigismond Stojowski, a pianist of note He was heard in Liszt's 
concerto for piano and orchestra No. 1 in E flat, and gave a mas 
terly performance of this difficult work His execution is remark 
ably brilliant and he displays great assurance and confidence The 
“Quasi adagio” was played with captivating charm and throughout 
the work an almost perfect command of tone graduation was shown 
A beautiful accompaniment was given by the orchestra.—Pittsburg! 


Dispatch, February 21, 1912 





GR 


ND OPERA IN MONTREAL 





Tre 


9 Pee. Street } 
Monrreat, Cana be y ) 


supplementary week ¢ 


; 
yt 


Che closing performance of the 


pera given by the Montreal Opera Company drew large 


and enthusiastic audiences and proved a 


Kr 
< 
‘ 
s 


tory finish to a most successful seasor 


letto” was given on Friday night with the usual cast, and 





the fact was demonstrated anew that the old Itahan operas 
still retain a firm hold on the local public's affections 
Miss Bowman was in « llent voice and sang remark 
ably Signor Nicoletti was in admirable torm, and the 


other members of the cast rendered brilliant support 


At the orchestral concert on Saturday afternoon the 


two conductors both appeared, M. Hasselmans conducting 


the first part of the pr and Signor Jacchia the re 





maining section M. Hasselmans selected the following 


numbers for his contribution to the program: “Carneval 


Berlioz; “L’Apres Midi d'un Faune 


buss 
| Debussy 


Romain,” 


fragments of third act of “Meistersinger’ Esquisse 
Symphonique,” Borodine, and second Hungarian rhap 
sody, Liszt The Debussy and Borodine numbers were 
quite perfect and the Berlioz number was splendid Che 


Wagner pieces were disappointing, as might have 
pected, nor was it the best rendition of the rhapsody that 
M. Hasselmans and his men have given us. Signor Ja 
chia's selections consisted of Chopin’s polonaise, op. 44 
the “Peer Gynt” suite, and the finale to the third act otf 
Orefice’s “Chopin In the last named Madame Ferrabini 
and Signori Colombini, Nicoletti and Cervi took part, as 
sisted by chorus and orchestra The soloists and chorus 


sang superbly, and the number proved a fitting climax to 








the thoroughly enjovable series of concerts that has been 


given during the opera season. A demonstration followed 
Che “Peer Gynt” suite was beautifully played, and no fault 
could be found with the performance of the polonaise 


although it did lose (especi 


1 
i 


y in the middle section) bv 
transcription 
On Saturday evening “Madame Chrysantheme” was re 


peated, with the same cast which produced the opera 





" 
earlier in the week. Chorus and principals seemed mot 
it ease on this occasion than they were on Thursday eve 


ing, when this work was last pr i Madame 


Palme, of course, won the success 





»bliged to repeat the air in the t $ sistent wa 
the applause 
A special tray nveyed the company, with Colon 


Meighen and Mr. Clerk-Jeannotte (the latter being suff 


' , ; 
ciently recovered from s accident to be able-to accom 
pany them), at their head, to Toronto on Sunday morn 
ing tor a tw weeks engagement im that city The en 


gagement opened Monday night with a performance of 
La Tosca,” with Madame Ferrabini, Signori Colombini 
and Nicoletti, as usual the principal roles The aud 
ence was large and the performance was such as to justify 
one of the foremost critics of this country in saying that 
such a presentation of this work had never before been 


heard in Joront 


On Tuesday eve resented, with Bea 


trice La Palme in the role of Marguerite and the familia 
cast Madame La Palme won a triumph and received 
great praise from the critics for her vee and untailimng 
art M. Huberty, too, was greatly admired in his splen 
lid characterization ! Mephi t pheles 

“Boheme,” on Wednesday night, drew an immense au 


cience, which was delighted 


by Madame Ferrabini's Mimi 
md by the beautiful singing and ever acting of MN 
Colombin Nicoletti, 


Madame Pawloska, the young Canadian, was 


Huberty and Cervais as the four 


ie 
Bohemians 


the Musetta, and w a distinct triumph lhe press was 
most enthusiastic about her beautiful nce and her ver 
satility. 

The performance of “‘l ise n [Thursday night served 
to introduce Fely Dereyne to the Toronto public, and she 


immediately established herself as great a favorite here as 


elsewhere Madame Courso also came in for great prais 
for her admirable singing in this wort 


E. ‘STantey GARDNER 





Persinger to Play for Saxon Court. 


Louis Persinger, who has been gaining a reputation mn 


Europe during the last few years, has been singularly hon- 














TACOUEFS THIRAUD AND LOUIS PERSINGER 


red by an imvitation to play a recital before the entire 


March 16 


This recital will take the form of a gala court fur 


Saxon Court at Dresden 
Besides the usual court attendants, the aristocracy ar 
military officials, many of the leading musicians living 


Dresden, Chemnitz and Leipsic and other Saxon cities 


have been invited. Mr. Persinger has elected to play the 
following program 
( ert t N 
Praeclud ‘ Pug Kre 
Melodie ‘ k-W 
Ca ett ii I 
ehesicid K reisle 
Licbesf re K reisle 
Concer i Moza 
Elegie Melart 
I hate he 
Hungar ) Joa 
Walter Henry Hall at Musicolony. 
Walter Henry Hall, the well known conductor, } pur 
chased a site at Musicolony. The following is a copy of 


a letter recently sent by him to Dr. Franklin Lawson, the 
founder and owner 


490 CLAREMONT AveEN New York, Fet y 24 
My Deer Dr. Lawson 
In spite f the fact that my summe me . M aine I 


happy to become a member of Musicolony, for its accessibility makes 


rk w 
ties seem to be deve x 
It siting M x x f 
with which t ‘ er : was Want f 
t, f I sox ealized tl ppreciat ew c 
portion t know ue i it 
lhe myster s tha ' shore prope 
ld ve remai s x 
Wishing y \ os t y : 
ective , , et 
la ely 
Signe Wa e i i! 
Elenore Altman's Recital. 
kKlenore Altman, a gifted pupil of Sigism 1 Stojows! 


gave a recital at the Belasco Theater, New York, Sunday 
afternoon of this week, and a fine audience was delighted 


with the performance Mi Altman presented the f 


lowing program 








W ac : ‘ 
I I 
I 
\dag me loza 
ata i ‘ 
Des Abe . 
! t Nacht 
Wa : 
= BR flat ( 
i Ar - 
\ t e | ok 
Rha HH ‘ L.iert 
Mis tman showed herself well equipped in the matter 
ter j it she id t ive t lepend upon her skill 
al «, t he jaye wit poet | mprehensiot ina 
m the classi ; ed p ilmost be id 
ted of a young w She played the M 
with simplicity a pathos, a er pertorn 
( ypin iat : moving force that w ast ishing im 
4A player t he ‘ I Stojowski t nbers were nong 
the ther feat f the afternoon ti hel al inter ‘ 
for the musician 
VY este y {te ef ‘ 
artist el / b 
give " Mis 4 
P t 
artiat ' z 
r t A « ' 
€ ” € : ' 
7) 
\ \ ) 
Sufficient j ’ 
tect h 1 
aimed t 
thing. Secking ¢ f f the erlative thing 
‘Waldesrauscher ! . 
ieces by Stojowsh ‘ Pie ‘ 
dainty Musica Cowries ‘ wer 13, I91% 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


22 AND 24. 





lhe Boston Symphony men came down to New York 
m a blustery day, when folks were celebrating the birth- 
lay of truthful George, and gave us Mozart's “Marriage 


of Figaro” overture, Beethoven’s fourth symphony, “Tod 
und Verklarung,” by Richard 1], and Georges Enesco’s 
Roumanian rhapsody. The folk songs are utilized for a 


williant and distribution and 
show the composer's mastery of the modern orchestral ma- 
first order; a 


Conservatoire; a composer of the im- 


scintillating instrumental 


terial Enesco is a violinist of the very 


product of the Paris 
with the caliber of a Strauss for instru- 


pressionist order 


mentation. But he also possesses imagination, as Strauss 
does, and he can tell his story in its moods and its colors 
and its accents and make it an interesting narrative. 
the Bostonians now 


as well as he can, 


We have not much to about 


Mr. Fiedler 
and that is 
ever becoming 


but that does not atone for the absence of passion or of 


Say 
is a good musician, doing 
can do 


one There is no danger of his 


appear, 


all any 


picturesque, as some conductors 


poetry or of the real thing in musi 

In his conversations with Edward Dannreuther, Rich- 
ard Wagner said among other very terse things: “I dis- 
like everything that requires a verbal explanation beyond 
the actual sounds.” Well, we might soon reach a point 
where we may dislike a written explanation beyond the 
actual sounds if things do not cease sounding as they do. 


We, for instance, do not care to write about Mozart over- 
play them. When we 
ear a Beethoven symphony we would like rhythmical pro- 


ures turned out as orchestrions 


portions, showing unity of matter and unity of style 
symphonic style, the truth of the work through the work; 
we want more than time beating. Mr. Witek tried his 


best to broaden out the majestic rhythms; no use; he could 
the dead beat, as it were. 

“Tod und Ver- 
however, it may soon be 


not overcome the beat 


The eloquence of the chorale in the 


klarung’’ was completely missed 


better 


Regarding the singing that transpired, which was en- 


tirely out of place, one hesitates to make any comments; 


" 


therefore, it will be better for us to waive the initiative 


and referendum and refer to the daily papers. 


The New York American has nothing to say about the 
singer, because the critic left the performance in time to 
enjoy something different. 

The Heraid says that Miss Farrar sang in a startling 
gown. It was in Carnegie Hall where it happened besides 
the startling cown It says: “Waving a huge ostrich 
plume fan, Miss Farrar sang the prayer from ‘Tann- 
hduser.’ The whole combination of gown, turban, fan and 
prayer seemed incongruous. She sang it well, but with 
full voice and without much sentiment. It seemed an odd 


and unhappy number to have chosen.” 
We may add here that Elizabeth’s song is part of a very 


impressive scene, and as it ends by the entrance of music 


that applies directly to it, its sudden ending in a concert i 


nusical crime for which the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra management must be held responsible to powers over 
which we have no control—that is, over the powers of an 


The Pre 1ys just what Max Smith would be apt to 
think 
It I of this writer to describe the peculiarly 
ent creat ch the American prima donna had put on for 
‘ “ t n ‘ the correct sartorial terms for her magenta 
A t aggressive and perky plume of light blue; to un 
t ‘ I the mysteries of the complicated train 
wien he floor behind her like a lizard’s tail 
t thous that many of the Boston Symphony Orches 
gasped: that others smiled No wonder, too, that 
ke ut on another i mazement when the strange appari 
1 ected into the serious artistic 
f mphony concert, unfolded an expansive fan of 
i ef } ibeth’s prayer from “Tannhauser’ 
What an extraordinary introduction 
re int wl Miss Farrar ended with eyes closed as 
vy of 5} x at 

a1 sop! r f course, though the soprano ended 
e stressf exhalation of breath favored 
g ( t rR e failed to give even a sug 
f ee But n festations of approval were 
e\ f her recalls were due to a small band of 

a the un s demands of the audience 
Perhaps M Farrar felt that she had not sounded the tempera 
ent of the {1 at her first appearance, for she adopted other 
uctics when s et 1 to sing with pia accompaniments, pro 
vided b \ Rosenste Schumann's “Intermezzo” and “Thre 
Stimme,”” Sinding’s “Sylvelin” and Grieg'’s “Ein Traum.” But the 
irtificial reserve she assumed proved to be quite as theatrical in its 
effect as the calculated mannerisms displayed earlier She was most 


essful in the last number 1 song that does not require more 


treatment 


in super! : 


This is what the Sun said: 


Miss Farrar was attired in the most gorgeous and striking man 


of course not a matter for critical comment But 


f the touching prayer of Elizabeth was something not 





only open to critical comment, but actually clamoring for it. The 
air is usually sung piano; Miss Farrar, who apparently rejoices in 
opportunities to shatter the most cherished traditions, sang it in 
full voice, with very little nuance and an abundance of tone quality 
which could not have ravished any sensitive ear. Her entire read- 


ing of the lovely air was deficient in technical beauty and interpre- 


tative sentiment. 

The Staats-Zeitung says: “She sang Elizabeth’s prayer 
from “Tannhauser’ unsteadily and at times with unjus- 
tifiable height” (probably this refers to the frigidity of the 
upper tones). 


The World states: 

Miss Farrar’s plumage was akin to that of a bird of paradise, and 
as she chose “Elizabeth's Prayer’ for her opening number, it was 
inappropriate, So, too, was her singing of the air, which was devoid 
of the devout spirit and altogether too plentiful in tone. ; 

Is it possible that Miss Farrar is not advertising in those 
various papers? 

The evening papers, commenting on this performance, 
follow the tone of the morning press. 

The Evening Post says that the singer had no conscien- 
tious regard for shading and for the sentiment of the text. 

The Evening World says: “She sang ‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’ 
in fine voice, but without any tenderness or devotional 
spirit.” 

The Globe says: “Astonishing was the psittacine head- 
gear crowning the comely head of Geraldine Farrar, who 
was the soloist of the occasion. Equally astonishing the 
treatment she meted out to ‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’ from 
‘Tannhauser,’ a treatment evidently based on the assump- 
tion that the efficacy of prayers depends upon the loud- 
ness with which they are uttered. Her tone was shrill and 
strident, her pronunciation such that the words ‘flehen,’ 
‘sehnen,’ ‘fehl,’ sounded like ‘fliehen,’ ‘siehnen,’ ‘fiehl.’ This 
is a solecism, however, from which many German singers 
are by no means free.” 

We have attended for over forty years classical concerts 
in Europe and America, and, while we have beheld many 
infringements of the rule, we have never seen anything as 
sacrilegious as this show; we call it show. 

We cannot see how Mr. Ellis can continue safely to 
make the Boston Symphony Orchestra a medium for the 
display of such personal exhibitions, They are not music; 
they are pandering to a taste that should be discouraged 
and that makes the Boston Symphony Orchestra a cheap 
vehicle for public notoriety and advertising of other people, 
for which the Boston Symphony pays. We are quite sure 
that the additional amount of money received in the box 
office on Thursday night never by far paid the fee Mr. 
Ellis paid this soloist, with the results as above, leaving 
entirely aside what THe Musica Courier thinks of that 
kind of singing. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 24, the orchestral pro- 
gram embraced Schumann’s C major symphony, Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” 
overture. Alwyn Schroeder was the soloist and played 
Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on a Roccoco Theme.” 

Those familiar with the ideas and ideals of Max Fiedler 
know that romantic music is not the kind to afford him 
his best opportunities, and, as a result, the Schumann sym- 
phony sounded heavy handed, metronomic and almost to- 
tally lacking in that poetical spirit which forms the main 
essence of the work. However, there is no need to quarrel 
seriously with Fiedler over his reading, for his engagement 
at Boston is drawing to a close and soon that city’s splen- 
did orchestra will once more possess a leader imbued with 
musical imagifiation and flexible artistic sympathies. 

In the Strauss number, too, Fiedler's rigidity of beat, his 
evident inability to read humor into (or rather out of) the 
rollicking score, and his stolid reeling off of measure after 
measure without contrasts than those afforded 
by variations of dynamics, made the “Till Eulenspiegel,” 


stronger 


the merriest rondo ever written, sound severe, forbidding 
As read by Fiedler, Till really does noth- 
ing wicked enough in the Strauss score to deserve being 


and pedantic 


hung by the neck of the clarinet. 

“The Flying Dutchman” overture had none of the salt 
of the sea, but revealed excellent orchestral virtuosity on 
the part of the players 

Alwyn Schroeder, one of the great cello artists of our 
time, scored a huge success in the well written and exceed- 
ingly pleasing Tschaikowsky variations. Gifted with a 
broad, noble tone in cantilena, commanding musicianship, 
al! encompassing technic and infallible taste and style in 
delivery, Schroeder is eminently well fitted to give a per- 
fect performance of any work in the cello repertory, and 
to lovers of the highest kind of art on the knee viol, the 
achievement of last Saturday afternoon marked a genuine 
treat. Schroeder was overwhelmed with demonstrative 
and prolonged applause. 





BROOKLYN. 


Beooxiyn, February 26, 1912. 

The 2,000 persons who braved wind and weather last 
Wednesday night to hear Alessandro Bonci had no reason 
to complain. The great tenor was in superb voice and be- 
sides his exacting program he sang four encores te the 
evident delight of the public. Bonci’s art, so often de- 
scribed in the columns of THe Musicat Courrer, remains 
one of the most illuminating forces in the realm of sing- 
ing. It is an art that, first of all, teaches the old, old 
lesson of proper voice development. When Bonci sings, 
one listens in vain for a defect in tone production or tone 
coloring. His legato is perfection; no one need ask about 
his breath control, for that is so perfect as to seem almost not 
to exist. Like the nightingale, Bonci just holds up his 


-head and forthwith come the notes that lack everything 


mechanical. With the birds this is nature; with a singer 
like Bonci it is art perfected to such an extent that it 
seems a reproduction of nature. The following program. 
which Bonci gave at his Brooklyn recital, was about the 
same as that which he presented at his recital in Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan, in January:: 


Oe PI vc cn S kava cecdeen deus cdkss Giovanni Battista Pergolesi 
ED PRUE oipbb pUe ck Gasp hav dds bMecees owke ees oh enhen Joseph Haydn 
I Pret rere eee ay Cristoforo Gluck 
Vittoria! Vittoria! ..... Pelhny hans obae wee Gian Giacomo Carissimi 
Be NE No ids oc eatadhaheks shatbaidoiceon Charles W, Cadman 
Fd TOE eee Sec badges tbs ta Gide>ccvideres¥ine James H. Rogers 
Der Ue ch cochbbudeuh es seunes vee becunet ve Reginald de Koven 
Grand Aria (from Matrimonio Segreto)......... Demenico Cimarosa 
LA SOEs cna Wanis caddvndnenesdsesvapercnisedune Felicien David 
CE nbc kee kOn hiss sehen rs ve cvs ct Ccctcisvesaveaneseene Chaminade 
Sogno (Manon Lescaut) ba dee oe inane Jules Masesnet 
MAGUIRE ¢ 9 cceki hw de Os dy 6 Oca nbakiées Cenevesdoedue” Montefior 
IS A ais sa cask ees cetcnhehnavecd?socucecenheeawa Mascagni 
Aria, Ch’ Ella mi Creda (La Fanciulla del Golden West)... . Puccini 
Chete.@ REE CONOIINE OD Si bi nas pidcdeescca Sh eedgverpess Ponchielli 


One number heard at the Brooklyn recital which Bonci 
did not sing in New York was the aria from “The Girl 
of the Golden West.” In place of this excerpt, Bonci at 
the earlier date sang Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata.” In the 
rendition of the old airs on his list last week, Bonci re- 
called the rare beauty of his singing when he was heard at 
the Manhattan Opera House and later at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and New Theater, now called the Century 
Theater. It was lovely, sustained, uplifting art. The great 
tenor pleased his listeners, also, by his English songs, or 
songs sung in English. His operatic arias, of course, 
were sung in the masterly: style expected of him, As 
encores, Bonci sang, “Che vuol la Zingarella,” by Paisiello, 
after “Vittoria, Vittoria,” by Carrissimi; “The Pines,” » 
charming English song by Berthold Neuer, of New York, 


‘after the De Koven song; the Wilhelm Meister aria from 


the third act of “Mignon,” sung after the aria from Cima- 
rosa’s opera, and lastly “La Donna e Mobile” from Rigo- 
letto.” Bonci changed the order of his last groups some- 
what. He sang the “Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda” after 
the number from “Manon.” The stirring air from “Rigo- 
letto” followed the Puccini number, and this closed the 
concert, much to the disappointment of those who wanted 
more encores. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
a singer cannot grant as many encores as a pianist or 
violinist. Bonci was assisted at the piano by Robert E. 
Francini. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the fourth con- 
cert of the Brooklyn series, for this season, on Friday 
evening in the spacious Opera House of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The handsome auditorium was com- 
pletely filled with a typical Boston Symphony audience, 
which means, of course, that it was a representative gath- 
ering of the best elements of musical Brooklyn. The foi- 
lowing program was performed by the Boston players: 


Overture, A Midsummer Night's Dream.............. M: nde'ssohn 
Symphony in D mimof........ ccc cceeeecesescesseeseseveses Franck 
Concerto in B minor for violin and orchestra.......... Saint-Sains 
Oyerture, 1812 ...e.ceeeeeees caleclemecy heracbe iuchawnad Tschaikowsky 


The soloist, Bessie Bell Collier, revealed much talent 
and good schooling in the violinistic realm, although the 
Saint-Saéns concerto seems somewhat beyond the young 
lady's powers, at least at present. 


Under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, with Gertrude Rennyson as 
soloist, gave a Beethoven-Wagner program at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music Sunday afternoon of this week. 
The program was made up of works played on the recent 
tour. 





Gordon Conducts and Accompanies. 


C. Virgil Gordon was solo organist at a concert held in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, New York, on February 16, 
playing a concert piece by Hollins and the overture to 
“William Tell.” Mr. Gordon also conducted several 
choruses and accompanied solos by Leo Schulz, cellist; 
David H. Schmidt, Jr., violinist, and others. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH OR POLYGLOT. 


[Brooklyn } 
FOREIGN MADE OPERA IN THE GREAT CITIES 


Miss Trapper Tells Why Some Persons Object to English 
Versions—A Sample of a Libretto -An Anglo- 
Saxon School of Music Is Needed 
for English Productions 


Daily February $s, 19 


Eagle, 


In the agitation for grand opera in English, a paper read 


by Emma Trapper, a competent critic and judge, a mem- 
her of THe Musicat Courier ‘Music Day 
Woman's I Waldort 
Astoria, has great weight. Her title was, “Opera, in Eng 
“Without exhaust 


stam, at the 


of the Press Club recently, at the 


lish or Polyglot?’ and she said, in part 
ing the prevailing love and enthusiasm for grand opera, 
cosmopolitan New York might easily maintain three or 
four large theaters, each one giving opera in a different 
fi us know, has become a 


language. New York, as many 


foreign city of the first class. In the metropolitan dis 


trict, the area covered by Greater New York, and a few 


of the nearby New Jersey cities, there are 600,000 Italians 


and a round million Jews. lf we have a million Jews 
and two-thirds of a this 
might be worth while to inquire how many Germans can 
there be, since New York be largely a 
city; it was so in my childhood days 

the 


million Latins in territory, it 


used to German 


The inquiry about 


Teutonic element is best answered by that 


nearly everybody in New York who 


saying 
is not a Jew, or a 


Latin, or Irish, or Irish descent, must be German or 


German 
opera in English in our large cosmopolitan cities? 


descent. Hence, is there any immediate need of 


History RepeatinG Itsecr iN ENpEAVOR TO GIVE OPERA IN 
ENGLISH 
“In the present movement for English opera in this 


country, history is simply repeating itself; it is an old en 


deavor. We had what was possibly the best English oper 
in the United States in the middle eighties—about 1885 
1886, when the American National Opera Company made 


a tour with the late Theodore Thomas as musical director 
the company ; 


Ameri 


and the best singers available as members of 


} 


but the venture was not supported by the wealthy 


cans who, to some extent, subsidized polyglot grand opera 
and at the 


as it is given at the Metropolitan Opera House 


opera houses in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. Nei- 
ther did the opera loving foreigners in this country mani 
fest any interest in Italian and French operas, when sung 
in English. » About ten years after the American Opera 


Company disbanded for lack of proper support, Henry W 
Jostonian, organized his and this for 
While 


ally attended the Savage performances, the 
rhe 


Savage, a company, 


a time aroused enthusiasm large audiences gener 


critical did not 


‘ } 


regard the productions seriously best thing to be 


said for the Savage movement in English grand opera, is 
that it introduced something new in the lives of many 
Americans of moderate means who never before had 
known anything about grand opera but what they had 


read in the newspapers. The low prices of admission en 
abled the poorest to attend the performances given under 
Mr. Savage's direction 

“After 


many of the curious made 


attending some of the Savage performances, 


ip their minds to see what real 


opera was like at the Metropolitan Opera House, and once 


having witnessed the spectacle mattet 
kind of 


limited 


there, it was only a 


lost their interest in the 


of time when the masses 
that 
chorus and cheap scenery. B 


opera was given with a small orchestra, a 


it Mr. Savage did good work 
to the Amer 


in that field as a missionary. He introduced 
ican public many young and beautiful voices, who are now 
singing in real grarmd opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and in several of the European capitals. Then, too, 


called middle 


he opened up new vistas to the mass of so 
Americans, 


nothing of opera or music, beyond hymn tunes, and what 


class whose parents and grandparents knew 


their children learned in the public schools 
“Educated men in the musical world obj 


ect to the 


Eng 


lish versions of German, French and Italian operas, for 


several good and logical reasons. Literary men, as a class, 
know nothing about music. Only quite recently so emi 


nent an authority as Maurice Maeterlinck declared that he 


regarded music as ‘so much unnecessary noist We ought 
to admire Mr. Maeterlinck’s candor in a world where 
there is so much pretense and affectation; on the other 


hand, we must deplore the caliber of his mind, or his lack 
The Belgian author, 
conclude 


of opportunity of hearing real music 
having collaborated with Claude Debussy, may 
that Debussy scores are music; if he thinks them unneces- 
sary noise he is quite justified, for when the Debussy 
creations are not noisy they are simply thin air with some 
fast vanishing clouds. 


Commerercia, ENcuisH my THe Trans_atep Liprertos. 


“English versions of the foreign operas are expre:sed in 
commercial English; artists had nothing to do with the 
translations. We have here the libretto of ‘Cavalleria 


Rusticana,’ the authorized edition sold in the corridors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Chis opera (the speaket 


was not addressing her remarks to musicians, but to those 


who go to the opera rarely, if at all) is one of the best 

the modern Italian school; a one act opera, usually given 
in conjunction with ‘Pagliacci, a two act opera of the 
same class. Both are tragedies and both stories are s 


unpleasant that we would be in danger of being dropped 


from the visiting lists of our friends if we introduced 


such topics at a dinner party. Yet the best people in New 


York go to hear these operas and there is no harm in it 


so long as they are sung in the original language and 


represent to us pictures of life among the lowly in Sicily 
But we do not want to hear these operas in English. As 
in illustration, let me read the English words of the sere 
luriddu sings to his mistress, Lola (the wif 


nade which 


f another man), before the curtain is raised: 








Oh, I a, than the hawthorn blossom faire 
Or aught that daintiest flower or gem ca t 
Who’er has kissed your rosy s a rarer 
Delight has felt th heave self ca fe 

Though smirched with bleed tl athway to y< iw 

I'd venture on f y lling 

If for your sake I eceive 

Outside the gate I'd linger if y eave me 

“The authors of this rubbish have very wisely concealed 
their identities, although it is the authorized libretto sold 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; the names of the trans 
lators have shrewdly been withheld. 1 will tell you how 
these libretti are translated: Some Italian who has a 
slight knowledge { knghsh does the work, and then a 
few touches are added by the bookkeeper or the typ 
writer, who received their education at a business college 

‘We erant there are a few peras like ‘Faust’ whet 
the symbolism is universal, that might be sung to advan 
tage English, but the translating must be done by 
scholars Pigeon English will not do The Wagnerian 
operas—and how luminously and splendid do they stand 


yut from the tons of trash—do not appeal to the soul nor 


the 


tongue 


intellect when other but the German 


Richard 


the libretti as 


sung im any 
Wagner, a m 


well as the scores 


numental gemus, wrote 


r his operas and musi 





dramas. Still, much of their substance evaporates whe 
sung in English, When Lohe the mystical Swan 
Knight, comes to rescue Elsa from the plotters, we f¢ 

a thrill when he sing Elsa, Ich Liebe Dich’; but som 


thing is lacking when we hear merely, ‘Elsa, | Love Thee 


The phrase in English is shorter and so it becomes nec 
sary to make a slight teration, and that cannot be don 
without marring the author's intentions 


Wuen Wt 
We shall 


world can point to an 


SHALL Have Reat Opera . ENGLISH 


have opera in English when the musi 


school. We must 


omposers ho« 


\nglo-Saxon 


English and American 


from incidents in English and American history. If the 


nposing music she would never 
bad 


Patrick 


speaker had gemius for cor 


begin with a scarlet woman nor a Indian; rather 


would she turn to themes like Henry, Georg 


Washington and, if the Lord spared her life fifty year 


longer, she might choose Theodore Roosevelt as the grand 
central figure of a grand opera. Intrigue, murder, seduc 
tion, scarlet women and bad Indians have been fearfully 


overworked as themes for grand opera. Until we have 


our own school of grand opera, let us continue to en 


own sakes and the worst 


God 


the best pe lyglot tor their 


peras 


of them for the sake of hearing the given voices that 


sing them to us.” 








FLONZALEY QUAR 
New York 


Quartet 


The last concert for this season 


Flonzaley given on Monday 


was 


week, February 26, in the Carnegie Lyceum 





Although this organization is 


the Quartets that give concerts it it is the 


most difficult to write about. The critic’s vocabulary 1s 
limited to praise. He must paint a picture without shad 
ows and concoct a drink of sweet flavors only. One might 





parody the poet and exclaim 
Fou . 6 thous 
I hows t : ' 
The program opened with Mozart's D major quarte 
No. 2, reached its climax in Beethoven's F minor quartet 
op. 95, and ended, pleasantly with the interludium and 


scherzo from Glazounow’s A minor quartet 


The grace and delicacy of the Mozart performance will 
live in the memory of the present writer for many a day 
Sullivan's “Lost Chord 


final 


The familiar ending measures of 
again 
movement of the Mozart quartet, written a century earli 


were in evidence in the chords of the 


sounds too big for a string quartet 
works His or 
the Flonzaley 
These artists certainly play each com 
This 
the 


always 


later 


Beethoven 





especially in his hestral thoughts 


were as well rendered by organization a 


it is pe ssible to do 


poser in the manner suitable to the man was par- 


ticularly noticeable in the contrast between chaste 


delivery of the Mozart quartet and the caprice 
vf the Russian music with which the concert 
There was a larg idience in spite of the 


, 
veather 


ended 


PHILHARMONIC AT THE HIPPODROME. 


The old New York Philharmonic Society discarded a 
other mantle of its conservatis y giving a popu Sun 
day might ¢ cert at the New York Hippod \ 
4,000 persons asst ed this ammot ditoriun 
the night of February 2 el y the music vik with 
t exception t the ir sung bv Estelle Liebling, I 
the s« ist was tan ; i re € wa l 

ducted by the sica irector f the Philhas 
society for that duty en assigned tent I 
schmitt, the mcertmaste 1 al theer of thea 
board. Mr. Schmitt is a well s led musician, who has 

ad considerable experience i ¢ uctor I tormerty 
assisted the late Anton Seid! wn at Brig n Be 
onducting in those day ae or tw ‘ XK 
cert. Mr. Schmitt also had experience con ting summer 
night concerts on the roof of the Madison Square Garden 
with the late Met t Permanent .O tra, which 
was made p of men wil played with S« und other 


New York orchestras 
Miss Liebling, Josef Lhevinne, the R 


was 4 ist {ft Sunday evening n 


Beside S 


0 l 
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ve rhe 
I song 
‘ \\ 
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Kais 
If Mr. Schmitt ert ta ‘ t le 
estra n tl 
Ismns ul ‘ t ely n ! 
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closed in fhjs wor t te the r 
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iM ike the ly I spell if i 
the “Prize Song,” { lie Meistersing 
Schmitt wat wa t effect Lhe 
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Cramer No, 1 
V ocalises. 


Mr. Vogelsang. 


Study on Chopin waltz in LD fiat . Rosenthai 
Studied, Om Bh, NO Ge viswacscdice nvrcciesevisnesssepe . .Chopin 
Sesesen, OO. - 10° Bee PBR: c0 ss s2<% OF Lacks bbe kgusihde . beeen 
Study in double notes, A flat (School of Double Notes) ..Moszkowski 
Mr. Fichtel. 
fh Ga CO es cee dk iv descr aseisiseonverastinet Hugo Wolf 
Heimweh (Homesickness) ....... Hugo Wolf 
Mr Vudseben 
Etude de concert, D flat , . Liszt 
Staccato study in ¢ +. ; Kosinstein 
Mr. Fichtel 
nme 
After another of the University Department of Music 
recitals one cannot but realize the value of the active 
influence ior culture and esthetic development that this 
departinent exerts. That the .accomplishment of some 


remarkable things in the field of music, together with the 
high standard of scholarship in academic 
course, entirely has been 
the achievements of many of the pupils 
head of the department of music. Last 
Mr. Scott's piano pupils at the uni- 
versity appeared in a recital of concertos that was aston- 
the an evening was de- 
works of students in Mr. Scott's 
many decidedly 
meritorious. <A Wednesday Alice 
Shevlin Hall gave fresh evidence of the good work that 
On the program were 
both piano pupils and pupils of the composition class. 
were played by Ruby Burtness, Mil- 
Hazel Strang, Ada Grinager, 
and Ethel Harwood, and 
in most instances iney did Mr. Scott great credit. The 
composition class was represented by Frank Bibb, class 
1910, a young musician who is fast becoming recog- 
as a composer marked and by Jessie 
a girl in the sophomore class, who has composed 
a number of very good songs. Of songs, which 
veriety of subjects originally and inter- 
dainty, melodious trifle called “The 
Butterfly,” is the best. A new song of Frank Bibb’s, “Ele- 
ge,” to words by Dr. Richard Burton, was heard on 
as did also his suite for piano 


maintaining of a 


or professional is feasible, 
demonstrated by 
of Carlyle Scott, 
winter a number of 


ishingly good. Later in season 
voted to a recital of the 
in of these were 


class composition ; 


recital evening at 


is being done in this department. 
Che piano numbers 
dred Borom, Gladys Riley, 
Gertrude 


Grace Leck, Prescott 


ol 


nized of ability, 
Phillips, 
these 
rat 


ige 


through a 
estingly treated, a 
set 
this occasion and confirmed, 
and string quartet. the impression that former songs have 
given of breadth, thought, originality and depth of feeling. 
Eleanor Poehler, mezzo so- 
Jessie Phillips, ““Reces- 
“The Butterfly,” “Indian 
“Le Chevalier Belle- 
“Im Zitternden Mondlicht” (Haile), 
Ribb), and “Jim” {Liza Lehmann). 
string quartet who assisted in the per- 
formance of the were Verna G. Scott, violin; Eugene 
Bibb, Jean Kock, viola; Oscar Kock, cello. 
nnre 


The tenth evening concert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
with Johanna Gadski as soloist, proved to be 


\ssisting at the recital was 


tour 


Love 


prano, who sang 


“Venetian 


songs 


Song,” 
and a group consisting of 


sional,” 
Serenade” 
Etoile” (Holmes), 
“Elegie” (Frank 
Members of the 
suite 
violin ; 


Orchestra, 


the best that the season has produced. The program, 
with the exception of the symphony, which was the 
Beethoven eighth. and Madame Gadski’s first aria, 
“Ocean, Du Ungeheuer,” from “Oberon” (Weber), was 
devoted to Wagrer The orchestral numbers were pre- 
lude to “Die Meistersinger”; bacchanale from “Tann- 
hauser” (Parisian version); finale from “Das Rheingold” 
(entrance of the gods into Walhalla), and prelude and 


“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde.” Madame Gadski 





SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management : 


MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS 


i i lebr ry 24, 1912 
wi e program of the popular concert on 
Bertl Shutts, pianist, gave a schol 
da ver finished performance of the 
Fran Vari s for pta and orchestra: 
1 ( J Bride Smetana 
K Berlioz 
I 
K t { \ 
ii 
W D 
( S 
H ' J Wil 
I ill | musician's dinner at the Leamington 
rt ven discuss and to promote interest in the 
nve tl State Music ‘Teachers’ Association, 
wil eld this year in St. Paul the first week in 
' 
ere 
iteresting and particularly enjoyable sonata even 
Tuesday at First Unitarian Church by Mar 
et G MacPhail, pianist, and William MacPhail, 
vio rt usiciat so well and favorably 
kn the Northwe have found their best medium 
f re the performance of violin and piano 
Pheir ensemble is almost perfect, and the read 
rg the Ga laure mata in A major, the Bee 
ven Kre nata and Dvorak scnatina in G major, 
wl ormed their program, were interesting and musi- 
inly Mr. MacPhail, while one of the busiest teachers 
in ity, has yet found time to keep up his work as a 
linist his playing on this occasion was ap- 
proved by a large audience of friends and admirers as up 
to ial high standard. The ability of Mrs. MacPhail 
as an accompanist has long been recognized. Clean, in 
cisive strok powerful tone in forte passages, the 
ftest possible ch in pianissimo, yet with good sing 
g tone dic pedaling, absolute sympathy, the sense 
that permits mpanist neither to lead nor to “fol 
W banefu |, used by so many persons to describe 
the work companists), but to be with the soloist; 
wh light be termed an anticipatory sense that makes the 
ccompanist fe with mething that resembles instinct 
what the ist 18 2 to do, all these characier:ze Mrs. 
Mac Phail’s k as accompanist. In the performance of 
the ata ere her part of the whole was fully equai 
to tl ft violin, Mrs. MacPhail was able to bring into 
play nly her gifts as accompanist but was given op 
portunity f ndividual expression, which she improved 
dmurably 
sn2e 
Ar yu ides was given by Frederic Fichtel, Sat- 
lay morning the Northwestern Conservatory. The 
as valua ot only as a period of instruction but 
wral entertainment as well, and was without 
dou revelation to students who are accustomed to look 
uy 1e pl f studies as a necessary evil Mr. 
Fichtel w ted by Arthur Vogelsang in the following 
program 
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Merors 


GOETZE-KELLNER sam 


sang as encore to her first aria “Dich theure Halle.” 
Her second program number was “Elizabeth's Prayer,” 
from “Tannhauser,” and for encore she gave the cries 
from the “Walktre,” which had to be repeated. Isolde’s 
“Liebestod,” also, Madame Gadski was gracious enough 
to repeat in response to persistent applause. 

RRR 

Caryll B. Storrs, music editor of the Minneapolis Trib- 

une, will accompany the orchestra on its Eastern trip. 

i ae 


Marion Baernstein, assisted by Alma Johnson Porteous, 
contralto, gave a violin recital at First Unitarian Church 
Monday evening. Miss Baernstein, a sincere young musi- 
cian, gave a very capable performance of the Bruch con- 
in G minor, sonata “Le Tombeau’’ (Jean Marie 
Leclair), minuet (Mozart), melody (Foote), berceuse 
(Arensky), scherzo (Van Goens). Miss Baernstein was 
accompanied by her sister, Rose Baernstein. Mrs. Por- 
teous, accompanied by Louise B. Albee, sang “Ein Traum” 


certo 


(Grieg), three Schumann songs, “Where Corals Lie” 
(Elgar), and “Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff). 
neRe 
Inza Engelretson, pupil of Gustavus Johnson, director 


and head of the piano department of the Johnson School 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will play Liszt's 
“Gondoliers” at a concert in Trinity M. E. Church, in 
Northeast Minneapolis, March 1. At the same concert 
Hilda Verna Johnson, pupil of Maude Moore, head of the 
oratorical department, will give readings. Other pupils 
of Maude Moore’s have given readings as follows: Bertha 
Maude Pratt at the Stevens Avenue Home for Children 
and Aged Women, March 20; Jeanne Watts, Hudson, 
Wis., March 20; St. Croix Falls, Wis., February 29, and 
Balsam Lake, Wis., March 1. Agnes Lewis, head of the 
vocal department, will sing a group of German songs at 
the regular meeting of the Thursday Musical next 
Thursday. Jessamine Allen, class of '05, and formerly a 
member of the faculty, is teaching piano at Page Semi- 
nary, Los Angeles, Cal. 


of 


nner 


William H. Pontius, of the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, gave the following 


program of “record” selections for the regular Saturday 
morning recital: Polonaise, “Mignon”; _ barcarolle 
(Verdi); “Sunlight Waltz” (Ware); “Boat Song” 
(Ware); “Celeste Aida” (Verdi); “Flower Song,” duo 
(Puccini) ; “Rigoletto,” quartet (Verdi); “O don fatale” 
(Verdi), and “Die Lorelei” (Liszt). Advanced piano 


Mork are announced for a recital in 
the school hall, March 1. They will be assisted by Ruby 
Walker, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius. The 
senior piano pupils of Carlyle Scott will give a recital 
March 7. Wilma Anderson Gilman gave the sixth inter- 
pretation lecture recital Saturday, February 24. The sub- 
ject was “Chopin.” The subject for the next lecture will 
be “Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven.” Members of the class 
of public school supervisor's course are observing prac- 
tical work in the public schools under the direction of the 
instructor, Mrs. H. N. Kendall. Joyce Hazel Hetley, 
pianist, of the faculty, will give the recital next Saturday 
morning, at 11 o’clock. Her principal number will be the 
Grieg A minor concerto, with Wilma Anderson Gilman 
at the second piano. Friends of the school are cordially 
invited, Giuseppe Fabbrini gave recitals last week at 
the St. Clara’s Academy, Sinsinnawa, Wis., and at the 
Visitation Academy, at Dubuque, Ia. Ina Brynildson, a 
graduate of the piano department and pupil of Kate M. 
Mork, has accepted a position in the music department of 
the Agriculture College, of Mason, Minn. Mrs. Charles 
M. Holt will give an interesting group of readings before 
the girls of the Y. W. C. A. today at 4 o'clock. The 
subject is taken from R. L. Stevenson, “The world is so 
full of a number of things, I am sure we should all be 
as happy as kings,” and will be illustrated by short poems 
from Lowell, Upson, Wordsworth, Bunner, Garrison and 
Stetson. Emilie Eggen, a graduate pupil of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Holt, will give a reading of Hubert Henry 
Davies’ play, “Cousin Kate,” at the hall of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 42 South 
Eighth street, on Thursday evening, February 29. The play 
will be well remembered as the charming comedy in which 
Ethel Barrymore made such a hit. Miss Eggen is well 
known in the city for her pleasing and earnest work as 
a reader. She has appeared frequently in leading roles 
in plays at the school and as a reader and entertainer at 
clubs and churches in the city and about the State. She 
is said to be at her best in “Cousin Kate.” All friends 
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are invited. 
of three plays and several readings in the school hall last 


Pupils of Alice O’Connell gave a program 


Thursday 
Gertrude 
Kischel, 
baugh, 


pupils of 
Madelon 


evening. 
Hull. The following 
Pauline Worth, Edith Zes 
Marjorie Raine, Lewis Alice 
O’Connell; Herbert Elwell and Louise Hersey, pupils of 
Gertrude Hull 


assisted by 
took part: 
Ballweber, Helen 


pupils of 


They were 


Priobe, 


Harriet Hetland, of the dramatic depart 





ment, gave a group of readings for the gathering of 
Presbyterian clergymen and their wives at the home of 
Rev. J. E. Bushnell, last Tuesday evening 
Mary ALLEN 
Later Cincinnati News. 
CINCINNATI, Oh Fe 
Nikisch and the London Symphony Orchestra will give 


a concert in Cincinnat: Auditorium 


Apri! 22, at 
interesting and noteworthy 


Emery 


Although many events are 


announced for the near future, the coming of the London 


Symphony Orchestra takes precedence, being the most im- 


portant concert this side of May Festival week. Great 
disappointment was felt when it was announced earlier in 
the season that this famous organization was to pass by, 


filling dates in the West and Northwest, withbut appear 


ing in Cincinnati. Naturally, the news came as a shock 
to those who insist on regarding their native city as a 
music center, intolerant of mediocre performances and 
critical of the best. For some unexplained reason the 
American representatives of the London Symphony made 


no effort to secure a date in Cincinnati until! quite recently 


and then trouble began \n option was secured on 
Music Hall for April 23. This could have been held by 
the London Orchestra regardless of rumors that the Ma 
lestival Association objected to having its rehearsals in- 
terrupted, but the fact that the municipal authorities have 


condemned the electric wiring of Music Hall presented 
new difficulties. Confronted by a threat to close the hall 
unless modern fixtures were installed without delay, the 
managers of Music Hall had no choice but t mply 


Now, the London Orchestra, being informed of its rights 


in the matter of an option obtained, had a choice of two 
courses: either to hold Music Hall despite the fact that 
it would be overrun with workmen and extremely incon 


venient, or secure another hall It was thought best to 





forego the option and take Emery Auditorium, recently 
completed and modern in every detail, although much 
smaller nitial bow to a 


And so Nikisch will make his 





Cincinnati audience in this hall, dedicated last January 
ind now the home of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Rear, 

Che music calendar for March presents an ut | num 
ber of good concerts, beginning with the Symphony O: 
hestra’s ninth set of concerts, March 1 and 2, with Emil 
Heermann, concertmaster of the orchestra, as solois 
March 9 Wilhelm Bachaus, a recent symphony soloist, will 
be heard in a piane recital at Emery Auditorium The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will 
offer a delightful program of symphonic music March 13, 
and John MeCormack, the Irish tenor, will appear in a 
song recital March 19 [The Matinee Musicale will con- 
clude a very successful season on March 27, with an art 
ists’ recital by Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Bruno Steindl, 


cellist. On Thursday of this week the Matiree Musicale 
will .present Kneisel’s Quartet in a concert at the Sinton 
Hotel. March 12 the Flonzaley Quartet will play its s« 
ond engagement this season at the Woman's Club 
nne 
the gemal box office men emp! wed by the 


nemn iti 
" 1 


Symphony Orchestra Association have become qu:te 


ened to the fact that they are obliged to refuse pertectty 
good money every other Sunday when the populace de 
scends on Emery Hall, demanding admiss‘on to the po; 
lar concerts At the concert February 11 it was esti- 
mated 400 people were turned away \ well balanced pro 
gram, with nothing of the mawkish or weak entimental 


catering to the crowd, was the attraction at th 





concert this week. Bernard Sturm, violinist, was the solo 
ist, playing the first movement of the Bruch No. 2 con 
certo with orchestra, and later the Wilhelmj arrangement 
of the “Preislied.” from “Die Meistersinger,” and “Mid 
sommar Dans,” by Tor Au! The “Preislied,” which 
Mr. Sturm seems to have made ‘ndiv:dually his own, was 
infused with a poetry and tenderness that gave new heauty 
and meaning to this ever popular number The orchestra 
numbers were: overture, “Fliezgende Hollaender,” Wag 
ner; “Capriccio Italien [schaikowsky: adagio from the 
Mendelssohn “Scotch” symphony, and “Espana,” Chabrier 
zeae 
Conductor Leopold Stokowski would surely have his 


head turned, his ego’sm inflated, or be afflicted with some 
such 


reports 


not 
The 
where the or- 
chestra played en tour last week were laudatory the 
have en- 


other equally horrible artist's disease were he 


thoroughly sensible, well poised young man 


that have reached Cincinnati from cities 


im 


extreme. Every critic in the country appears t 
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or. M ‘ 24 auser after t l est ! 
The program of the Sunday afternoon concert included Madar Gadski wa ’ t 
Elgar's “Pomp 1 Circumstance,” two movements fr ide cries Walk 
the Saint-Saéns symphony No. 2, “Espana” rhapsody nae 
Chabrier), Saeterjenten’s sontag, Haertesar, Varen, George Fa g the 
ind “Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb nd Lust Josep riday erno¢ t ! e | 
Strauss ) Christine Miller, the soloist, sang Lia’s aria t hurch of St. J ul 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue” and the Arabian song cyck twelf f the ann nten 
written by Malcolm McMillar t St Paul, The Heart P , ‘ 
t rda nana 
ea 
nne 
Che three genera s of Mollenhauers—Edward Mol - . 
lenhauer, William F. T. Mollenhauer, and William F. 1 - 
Mollenhauer, Jr.—wil! give a vi recital on the evening \ 
s . . . _ \4 \M I 
f Friday March 1, a e new Y Mi, 4 \ aR 
nme Fhe students’ 5 f the Sel 
Beethoven's pastoral symphony, N 6, played with t residence f Mr . ¢ We 
fine attentior detail that particularly iracterized t 0 tive t I 
rchestras work throughout the pr was entl Italian Mus \\ 
siastically received Tuesday evening e grail and trans was “Karly M ‘ tr 
formation scene from “Parsif iystical and her provided a i t t 
and the prelude t Die Metstersinget nad p a pl if State [re n W 
gram of unusual strength Madame Gadski was the zee 
ust of the evening, and the re eption given her was s§ a wt ] Chr I 
warm as to leave » doubt her | r m the eart fortune t ra Wy 
of St. Paul musi vers \s an en t t t nu ecital the St x oO 
ber, “Wie nahte t det Schl ner trom Det ve t | 
reischut she sang “Dh eure Halle i ’ Tanr ‘ tpon 
tered int i msp racy t est the sanity of Cincmnatis < exception 
young conduct lavish praise 1 wealt { meta the excellent 5 
phor truly remarkable Lhe rchestra played im Pitts en es 
burg! February 20, with Sigisn st wsk pi t l re | . C4 
soloist. Conductor Stokowski was declared by a Pitt i Ity, w i | 
uirgh critic to be the best expone f Brahms in the kta ( ter ‘ | 
ntry February 21 the rchestra wa eard in Day ait the ( ege of M 
ton, Ol which has ne to be a regular stop on the or ert al Sulliva i ri t 
hestra ite Lhe s ist Ww Evan Wilhan the Wels! Mar 
tenor kL verywhere ‘ e story repeated w laure | an ed 
wreaths wove new lyective nec r the in W The ¢ y 
promised to make Cincinnati f us f s ething els t ‘ t 
than highly peculiar politics phic ate 
nne 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli gave a brilli: demonstr m of 
the scope and ethciency of 5 rchestr in its third t c 
ert of the season at e Cincinnati ¢ rvatory of M 
sic Thursday evening The phiability a responsivent . 
f this splendid body of young players is nirable. 7 
Conservatory, with this concert wugurated the p y ot 
interspersing the regular orchestra series witl erts 
chiefly devoted t st number witt nf est Rene 
paniment so as to give more of its students é ilua Mt W. Rot 
~pportunity of appearing { ic with orchest Carl ia mnte 
Portune, fifteen years old, a pupil of Mr. Evans, play ; 
two movements ot tine Mendelss n (s minor ncert a 
surprisingly well lhen came the rol rrange nt ‘ . ) t 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” p d with exquisite tone Abby ‘ ‘ 
Bradley, a pupil of Bernard Sturm. Lorena Creamer and we , » A 
Edith Baur, voice pupils of Miss Moses, sang a gt f lew nat 
duos, and Harry Kaplun, cellist, pupil of Julius Stur , 
showed himself to be a serious student in his rendit f ena 
the Klughardt concert Mozelle Bennett, 1 1 of Signor eae 
lirindelli, in her playing of the Vieuxtem; e and oi 
polonaise, revealed mu temper ent Li n Duerig cpt : 
pupil of Wilhelm Kraupner, gave an gether beautif , 
rendition of the Sa Saens (, ' ‘ Hl el . t 
Dessery ilso pupi i Mr Stor plaved ; 
\ppassi nata in usicianly inner | . m 
pened the program with a sprite rendering { ft t . . ) 
lude to Moszkowski's Boabdi nd < ening ‘ 
rought to a brilliant close with the D r symp \ Marguerite Lemon's Tour in France. 
Philipp Em. Ba Ha Ik ¢ re Sw ary ’ 
pianist, wi give ; neert t the ¢ nnati ¢ ever 
servators if M insday vening. Mar j (pera ¢ ' 
Richard is been adjudge ‘ t the t ighly « | Le f gig 
dowed of the present day rt rou t unt exit - 
concert activities both abroad and th ' i | ‘ ' 
heen heard in tl t e tine wth ¢ Eres er 
yi ph ny (Jrchestr s ) ! en ive f Oper 
programs, and his appearance ert are wily ‘ Lemon , ‘ 
garded events of first importance 1 Shar V agin vert ‘ j 
and Flats, the magazine publishec \ it 1 ‘ ' 
(awnecmnati Conservator f Music. in ‘ts | ry é Mart Vie , ‘ 
ust out, emphasized its claim to gener x ence Ww ticana 
t has maintained from its very f three 1 While Miss Le ' 
ago. It did more—it demonstrated that 1! rt re trul n Main 7 , 
allied, and contradicted the charge of narrowness «s my was engavgec 
imputed to the musi specialist. Pauline Adams, the ed Bohemia, appe 
tor in chief, who ws remarkable aptitude, an lelen repertor 1 [ ; 
Williams, art editor, whose drawings and illustrations re- and Italian 
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OBITUARY 





cess. Her first number was the well known aria from 
“Traviata,” in which she was heard to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Her second contribution was a group of Scan- 
dinavian songs, sung in the original language with sur- 
prisingly good and clear diction, with a quality of tone of 
exquisite charm. 





Artists for Next Rubinstein Musicale. 


Mildred Potter, contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor; 
Royal Dadmun, basso, and Hans Kronold, cellist, are the 
artists engaged for the next musicale of the Rubinstein 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Saturday after- 
noon, March 9. 
































Séderman’s “Prindsessen,” Sjégren’s “The First Meet- 
ing” and the Norwegian Echo Song, made famous by = oneness canta nen cert 
John Eliot Trowbridge. Jenny Lind, with its wonderful echo effect of the Nor- WANTED 
bridge, long active in musical circles, wegian mountains, were sung with remarkable skill and pees: See 
Newton, Mass., after bra a. These songs, as well as the aria, won for the we ss, 
spe. — — hese song Regethiemine 9 adie nadsy ; A VOCAL ARTIST of experience and ability requires 
( t age of sixty-six. For young artist storms of applause, compelling her to add . . : ! 
no ‘ne thad heen ormaniet and cholvasnsier it ube) anes the services of an able and experienced manager 
had n ort — exp alg r . (Woman preferred.) Address “Experience,” this office. 
nte Met ‘ t Tn pa ¢ ad ¢ 
Congregational Church in West MUSIC IN TROY. ‘ 
He was a composer of sacred madi: at. eee ink aad MISS FLORENCE CHAMBERLIN, Violinist, although 
\mong his works were the cantatas : A a yas ‘ 2 i li . : 
pare ae et a : Sea Be Ihe directors of the Troy Vocal Society have unani- Fiat “— ee a wed ges = in 
"Bos vs he was one of ously elected: President, William H. Hollister, Jr.; vice- C aaa 7 oe ay ee Oe EM. 
ar or many years fie a me oO 4 # J 
M © H f. neare tan ate president, Daniel A. Wing; treasurer, Walter R. Bush; - 
t = ently he w att ched ae the Secretary, 3en Franklin. 
nb Steinert & Mas Con pany at Bos mane WELL KNOWN AMERICAN PIANIST VIRTUOSO, 
dg lest and unassuming man The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Glee Club under — ips - ae en- 
tt ic that justified assertion; but the direction of S. Grahame Nobbes, will give the annual gagement as 8 o sano apartament ° se class 
entertain any declaration, and jocal concert on Friday evening, March 1, at Young ise irst communication to “P1anicus,” cate 
extracted from him by suasion Men’s Christian Association Hall. 7 oo 
“fe the AE nRer ee ee ee fsa 
Anna Case Wins Success in Brooklyn. For the concert to be given on March 7, by the Troy “FOR ‘SALE 
In the concert given for the benefit of the Kallman Or- Choral Club, the program will be miscellaneous for the 
Home, in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, last first part and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” for the second A FINE OLD ITALIAN FIDDLE, an instrument of 
Anna Case, the beautiful young soprano of the part. The soloists will be Marie Stoddart, Bertie Bryant, superb quality. for sale. It can be tested by writing to 
tan Opera Comps nother brilliant suc Carl Dufft, and a tenor to be selected. G. B. O. “P. N. L.,” care of this paper. 
4 VIOLINIST SUE HARVARD Soprano Antonio FROSOLON cel MARGUERITE MOORE, 
¥ 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. a olints VIOLINIST. 


DUBINSKY 
Ls ‘TEAL, Pianist 


610 Pine Arts Bullding, Chicago 
a Meccgemest ter Concerts HARRY CULBERTSON 


HANS MERX 


German Lieder Singer 
PROCURE I NG AGEMENTS, Use the 
AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
Which gives the Addresses ef MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 
429 Filth Ave.—Phees, 4202 Murray Hili—-New York 


& MERAY STUDIOS 


E 
JOHN DENNIS MEMAN. Pres. 
CAROLINE E. MEBAN, Sec. & freas. 


Veice Development and Artistic Singing 
Tel. 5948 Columbus Suite 70. Caraegie Hell 


Mme. ELISE GRAZIANI 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Pupil of Julius Stockhausen, Frankfort. Song re 
citals, vocai instruction. Penns ae -—_, ane for 
Women, “Woo land Road, Pittsbu 


HASSLER-FOX 


CONTRALTO 
133 Filth Avenae - - 
*Phooe, Gramercy 4357 
Residence | 126 Fisker Ave., White Piaies, &. 7 "Phone, 664 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


tncerp, Nov., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


PZmOMA 3 


New York 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FRANCES de VILLA BALL 


SOLO PIANIST 
Instruction, LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
875 CARNEGIE HALL ‘Phone, 1350 Columbes 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAzNcun 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone, 488: Lenox 124 East g2d St., New York 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
5535 Ell-worth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Margaret LLOYD SANGER 


AND TEACHER Pupil! ef Rudolph Ganz 
129 Bast 76th St., New York "Phone, Wit Lenox 


unt MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 

Some prominent pupils: Lillia Snelling, Metro 
politan Opera; Winifred Mason, soloist First 
Church Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co. and Aborn 
Opera Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 
(Anna Lee Smith, soprano; arence C. Bawden, 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples,) W. 81st St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO; THE CHELSEA, 222 West 234 Strect, New York 
LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Weightman Buildin 
drareh School, 868 & agth | PHILADELPHIA, PA 











Pupils accepted at Residence Studio 
1227 Bast 44th Place, Chicago, Ill. Phone, Orexe! 5078 


SOFIA STEPHALI 
(Myaritz R. Lez) 
COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

Song Rete, Poe Teaching. Graduate of a. 
are a Music, under Blanche Core 

anagement, vrum. 


KARL SCHNEIDER sartone 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street + - Philadelphia Pa. 


E. STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


MABEL HUGHES acc” 


and Coach 
515 Lex.agten Ave,, New York Telephone, 1663 Murray BI 


instruction 























Connected with Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and 
Companies 
FRANELIN H. SARGENT, President 


AMERICAN 
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DR: AMATIC ARTS 











nialaque and Intorm “~ OPP yto 
few York 








GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY: 


CHARLES WIL-ON GAMBLE, Pttat 


pine SECRETARY, Room 145, 
Canadian Northwest, March 
ee Paul and East, April-May 


eG, Pitevuru ca 


833 Madison Ave., New York. 








GRACE WELSH-PIPER 


VOICE 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., - New York 
10 South 18th Street, *- - Philadelphia 





MICHELE GUARINI 


GRAND OPERA TENOR. 
Director of The Purapeen Conservatory of Music, 
ocal Instruction. 
New York, Musin’s Studios, 51 West 76th St. 


DUNNING SYSTEM ..07,Tetzeve Mustc 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 





ments. Mrs. Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St, New York City. Western address: 
ortland, Ore. 





DIRECTOR OF 
a APIRO wise 


Pormerly with Pit.sburg Orchestra 
SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








Herbert MILLER baritone 


Exclusive Management: 
Chicage 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., 
THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
1710 Chestaat Street, - Philadeiphia, Pa 


Not all try, Devens faves, bet every ene say 
be taught to sing artistically 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 


TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC 135 Tayler St,. San Antonie, Texas 
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Studios 


RAGNA LINN 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


ror Fi oi xan Paes AND MUSIC TEACHERS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT Fo 


30 Huntington A 18th year 





Herbert SAGHS-HIRSGH 


RILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
Management: R. E. seneen ti ee Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York City 
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Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Organ Recitals 


Tour now 
Booking 


Send for Circelar 
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Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, 6. 
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ORTSCHAK vss 


Season 1911-12 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


HARRY CULBERTSON 


Chicago, Il. 








CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC, 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West ath 3 St., New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Zrecrato, President 
th YEAR 





School 

She of See 
‘choel ef Expression 
Modern se 


i institution, 
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in music 
niversity of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
ments of labor.” “Te 
of the Chicage 
Caratoc Marrep Fazx on request te 
Sucarrary Musical College, 
624 So. Ave., Chicago. 
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Paldwin 


PIANO 





“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano! Pugne 
““A tone which blends so well with my voice.” — Sembrichk 


It satisfies me completely.”— 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dreectors: Cart Hein, Aucust FragMcxe. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, — playing, Ree apt reading 


Thi th: END FOR (¢ J 
me TERMS $10 UP PER 'SUAR TER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MU 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 212 W, 59th St., New York City 


and experienced 











Telephone 2329 Columbus. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 


H. Rawtinws Bax Jomwm Coanetius Gaiecs Paut Savace 


Mary Fipeia Beer Lesuiz J. Honcson Hagey Rows Smetusr 
Kate S. Currrenpen 9 Gvustav ©. Hosnsercen Heney Scuraviece 
May I. Drrro Saga JeERNIGAN We. F. Smwerman 


Katmarine L. Taytor 
Huntincron Woooman 


McCatt Langa 
Dan’t Garecory MAsow R 


26th Season 
Send fer circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


LIS CONSERVATORY % MUSIC 


MUSIC, THE SPEECH ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 
VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mre. 
Ella Schreeder Yost, Mra Ed 
ger M. Cawley. 
srEnce ARTS—Mrs. S. T. Hen- 


Fawniz O. Garews 
Gro. Coteman Gow 












* PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. = 
7 Carl seme Miss E 


Glean O. Frier 


Seorgi 
SINGING M 
a fil | ; Wesley Howard, Mra. 


’ Priermeod. 


iy rt al | Geen 6 
In wiiiee to the abeve, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing. 
The largest and most complete school ef Music amd Dramatic Art in the 
West Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies 


Middle 
Indianapelis, ia 4. 


BROAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 430 Nerth Meridian Street - - 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL GF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
VICTOR MBINZE, President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMGE, Registrar 
Fall term now in progress. Students may register at any time 


Address Registrar, 9th Fleer. Auditeriam Bidg., Chicege, New Phone Neos. 4568 and 4869 Narrisen 


FUMERICAN (CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Emil Reyl, Director. Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music, 
from beginning to artistic perfection. Grand Opera School with public pupils 
performances. Prospectus sent on application. 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
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GEORGIA KOBER, Presiceat WALTER KELLER, Director 


HERWOOD 


Pounded by Wm. H. Sherwood, Suite 714, 
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music taught by 25 eminent artists and 
ere I 437 PitthAve New York 
Facul ludes: Piano—Georgia Kober 
anit ‘fame, tire sofas” | STUDIO HALL 
al —W. illett; | 
Vv hiolia —Berabard he Public Schoo! | 5@ East 34th Street, New York 
Music, Dramatic Art, French Studios, Clubs and 
L. F. GETCHELL : 
CHOOL “S| Recital Hall 
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HERMANN WOLFF |} 


The Werld’s Greatest Musical Berean = 
Violas and ’Cellos 





GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE | 

Cable Address: Musikwoilff, Berlin Artists know the rarity of 

violins whose tones 
Preprieter amd Manager of tLe Phitharmenic “sweet” trom lowest eA 
Cencerts, Berlina; the new Subscription Concerts, te akieste You know how 
Hamburg; the Bechste.s Hall, Berlina. hase Gone ene yo 
Rapeaantive ef more than x artists, includ tinguished jn bower, inten 
img d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, sity i lia venness 
Sem> Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio | wrmvath pe r of open 
and many other celebritice. Also manager of the iven Glen feos nono 
Berlin Ibarmenic Orchestra and of Arthur pure pissicate tones. distinct 
Nikisch. arpegs net in shake 
tril ar meee od withal 
Principal Agency fer Music Teachers aay meeneeaive to ham 
pressure fr real piantest 
v fort om it you 
have a in you may 
Berlin, W. orb ne {you have 
ar" y — be interested & 
Schellia $t 5 a twokle A Artist's 
14 . Touch which | will gladly 
v« FREE, « w hic 
CONCERT DIRECTION Genke optalens am 
1 whe 


B world famous artists 
7. use REI ball. VICLANE 
Violins sent te resoonsibie 
persons on trial, for com 
parison with ethor sew er 
famous oid viellias; 1. 


Pepsesentaties ef Emmy Destina, Teresa Carrefio, 

evinec, Brusecis String Quartet, Oskar 

a. Goacllechate der Musikfreunde, Stern'cher 
verein and ethers. 
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A. B. CHASE PIANos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Sudent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


we “ a OHIO 


ft 


hief of Tur N AL 








A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 


22a Bernburgerstrasse |Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-institute, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9 Kantstr. 
INSERVATORY Develoy ail anc he ' PERA N RAMATI CHOOL 
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APPEAL TO TEE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nes. 66 and 68 University Place NEW YORE 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Dini 
pn sot X Hamlin 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


rset Ai i “THE STRADIVARIUS 
| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


f Park Avenue, Borough of peyote 
. ««) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens (NEW YORK ® Y 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens ———— 
AND 
|; St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - > HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
They are alee sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all over the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


“ MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Warerooms: j 
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EWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








R—Meanulaetared by 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES : Leominster, Mase. 

















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ( 4) 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 
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